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Of Law j in particular 


* 


Gere 22522 
Cnarrun IW. 


Of Law in particular, and the prin- 
cipal Diftinti ons of it, 


serien 1555 def SHALL next give 


you an Account of 
ſuch Diſtinct ions of 

W Law as are molt im- 
portant, or do moſt need explanation. Laws 
are divided, 

i. With regard to their Original, into 
Didi and Human. Concerning the er- 
mer it is a good Remark of * Placete, the 

Vor. II. B 5 Uſe- 
* Of Conkticnce, Book I, Chap. iv. 
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Uſefulneſs of which you will better diſcern 
hereafter, than you can now, * that the 
« Will of Godin his Precepts has rather our 
& Duty, than our Actions, for its proper 
« Object. That is, God wills formally and 
* immediately, not our doing what he com- 
* mands, for then our Obedience muſt fol- 
© low neceſſarily and infallibly ; but our be- 
tt ing obliged to do it, and that his Will al- 

de ways obtains its effect. For, whatever 

« God hath commanded, it is our Duty to 
« perform, whether we aftually perform it, 
« or no.“ Human Laws are neceſſary as a 


remedy, partly to the generality, and partly 


to the znefficacy of the Divine. The Laws 
of God are too general to aſcertain all the 
duties of Society, without ſome additional 


interpretations of Men. That no Man b 
Fraud or violence injure another, and take 


his Property, is a divine Law; which not- 
withſtanding, human Laws are in many caſes 
needful to ſettle the bounds of property, and 


_ aſſign every Member of the Community his 


rights and duties; what he may expect from 
others, and what he is to do to them. Sa- 
Jus Populi ſuprema Lex go. To ſecure 
& the Welfare of the Society be the ſupreme 
% Law,” is really a divine Precept; but the 
geniuſes and intereſts of Nations are fo va- 


rious, yea, fo liable to change are the inte- 


reſts and circumſtances of the ſame People, 


that different Laws are neceſſary to ſuit this 


diverſity 
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| diverſity of tempers, occaſions, and emer< 
gencies. Nor is it any reproach to the di- 
vine Law that it is no more particular; ſince 
it muſt be infinite to reach all the particular 
circumſtances of Mankind: And God hath 
given Men reaſon, by which they may build 
upon the foundation that he hath laid ſuch 
farther Laws and Conſtitutions, as thecourſe 
and poſture of human affairs ſhall require, 
Nor is the inęſicacy of the Law of God, 
which is the other thing that makes human 
Laws neceſſary, any more a diſboncur to it. 
For what is the cauſe of this inefficacy, but 
the wilful corruption of Men? It was moſt 
fit, that the chief rewards and punifhments 
annexed to the divine Laws ſhould be unſeen 
and future; that the trial of human Virtue 
might be more conſpicuous. And were not 
Mankind ſunk into an extreme degeneracy, 
the proſpect of an eternal World would 
make all other conſiderations uſeleſs. But 

as it is now, the Torments of an after-life 
are not a bridle ſtrong enough upon the 
laſts and paſſions of Men. It is therefore 
neceſſary, that every Society, to ſecure its 
on peace, ſhould inſert as much of the 
divine Law into their reſpective conſtituti- 
ons, as concerns the welfare of the Body po- 
litic ; and inforce theſe Laws, not as divine, 
but as Laws of the State, with civil Sancti- 
ons; that they who will not be made 
B >: honeſt 
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honeſt by the fear of God, may be ſo by 
the fear of the Laws of their Country, The 
difference between the Philoſophers and others 
was ſaid to be this, Move: Towow exec; M 
FoUsTW exoy[]t5 0: homo, that they practiſed 

* from choice that Honeſty and Virtue, 
* which others obſerved through fear of the 
* Laws;” agrecably to that of the * Apoſtle, 
that the Law is not made for a righteous 


Man, but for the lawleſs and diſobedient. 


SECTION II. Human Laws are ſubdivided 
into the Law of Nations, Civil and Canon 
Law. Jus Gentium, or the Law of Nati- 

ons, is that rule or meaſure, which all or ſe- 
veral Nations, either by a facit or expreſs 
agreement, are obliged to obſerve towards 
each other, whether in War or Peace. 
Others, as the Roman Lawyers particularly, 
by the Law of Nations underſtood that Law 
which is common to all Mankind; but the 
MModerns juſtly find fault with this definition, 
for confounding the Law of Nations with 
the Law of Nature, properly ſo called; 
which is indeed the Law of God. On this 
account I ſhould rather ſay, there is no ſuch 
4 thing as a Law of Nations, Reaſon will 
=: | not allow us to term hat the Law of Na- 
tions, to which the Digeſts have given that 
NAINC 3 


i di Tim. . . 
u © Digeſt, Lib. I. Tit. i. 
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name; becauſe this; as was obſerved juſt 
now, is no other than the Law of Nature: 
and accordingly * Cicero looks upon them as 
one and the ſame, . Neque vero hoc ſolum 
Natura, id eff, jure Gentium, ſed etiam Le- 
gibus populorum, quibus in fingults crvitatibus 
Reſpublica continetur, eodum modo conſtitutum 
eft ; ut non liceat ſui commod; cauſa nocere al- 
teri, © It is not only determined by Na- 
e ture, that is, by the Law of Nations, but 
ee by the Laws of particular People, which 
© maintain the good order of every State, 
et that no one ſhould be allowed for his own 
« advantage to injure another.“ Nor can 
the Law of Nations, as defined by the Mo- 
derns, be ſo called, unleſs all Compacts and 
Agreements may be ſo ſtyled. The com- 
pacts of Nations differ not ſpecrfically from 
the compacts of private perſons ; and derive, 
as well as theſe, their whole obligation from 
the Law of Reaſon, which binds public 
Bodies no leſs than particular Men to be 
juſt to their word, 


SECTION III. Civil Law admits of a 
more general or ſpecial acceptation. Accord- 
ing to its general acceptation, the Statutes 
and Ordinances of every State for the good 
government of its members are C:vil Laus. 
More /tri&ly the name is appropriated to 

C —_— the 
De Offic. Lib. III. Cap. v. | 
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the Roman Law compriſed in four Books ; 
the Code, the Pandects or Digeſts, the Inſti- 
tutes, and the Novels or Authentics: the 
particular explication of all which you will 
find in the New Inſtitutes of the Imperial or 
Civil Law, page 5. and following. It is 
« very obſervable, ſays this author, in his 
ce Preface, that Tafidels and Heathens com- 

e poſed the greateſt part of this ſcheme of 
te equity and juſtice ; and that thoſe Nati- 
t ons who were never conquered by the 
* Romans, as the Germans and the Scots, 
© freely embraced this Law; and that it 
© remained among other Nations, after 
© they were delivered from the power which 
te jmpoſed it. For ſince the decay of the 
* Roman greatneſs, this Law has been re- 


© ceived in ſeveral Monarchies and Common 


&« wealtys, as agreeable to all forms of Go- 
<« yernment ; it being calculated only for 
„ private affairs, and touching lightly on 
public matters. Among us in England 
ei the governing Law is founded upon gene- 

* ral and particular Cuſtoms and Acts of 
& Parhament ; and ſome of theſe cuſtoms 
te have been taken from the Civil and Canon 
Laws; and our ſtatutes are oftentimes 
de drawn upon a platform borrowed from 
ce both theſe Laws, to regulate inconveni- 
e ent uſages or other defects: But we reject 
6 the Civil and Canon Law, when it con- 


cc * tradicts 
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ce tradicts the Jus Corone, the Common Lau, 
& or our A&s of Parliament. Canon or 
Ecclefiaſtical Laws taken at large are Laus 
relating to the worſhip, diſcipline, and go- 
government "of the Church, Canon Law 
xaT eroym, Or eminently ſo called, conſiſts of 
the Sayings of the Fathers, the Canons of ho- 
ly Councils, and the Decrees of Popes ; which 
nave been compiled into a body by Popiſh 
writers, and is a celebrated ſtudy in that 
Church. In Proteſtant Countries thoſe call- 
ed Ecclefiaſtical Laws, are not ſuch with 
reſpe& to their original but ſubect matter; 
they have all their force from the Civil 
Authority; and therefore as Laws, are not 
Eccleſiaſtical, but ſo termed from the mat- 
ters about which they are converſant, which 
are of an Ecelgfiaſtical nature. 


SECTI1oON IV. ii. Laws are divided with 
reſpe to the matter of them, and manner 
of publication, into natural and poſitive. 
The matter of the former is ſomething in its 
own nature good and neceſſary. Theſe Laws 
are founded in the immutable natures and re- 
lations of things, carry their own recom- 
mendation with them, and were it not for 
the depravity of Mankind, would not need 
a ſupernatural light for the diſcovery of their 
reaſonableneſs and obligation. PofitrveLaws 
are either purely poſitive, or partly ſo. 

FDF The 
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The matter of purely poſitive Laws is indif- 
ferent ; ſo that the poſitive decree of the Le- 
giſlator alone makes them to be Laws, mere 
Reaſon being ſilent about them. Such were 
the ceremonial Laws of the Jews; and ſuch 
are the Sacraments of the Chriſtian Religion. 
« Not but every poſitive Law, as Dr. © Grew 
« well obſerves, is grounded in Reaſon, or 
« ſuppoſed ſo to be as an eſſential part of 
it; without which it were not a Law, 
« but a public wrong : Yet Legiſlators are 
&* not bound to diſcover that Reaſon unto 
ee thoſe to whom the Law is given, as be- 
« ing coram non Fudice, no proper Judges.” 
To which I ſhall add, that the Reaſons, did 
they appear, would not amount to a Law, 
without the expreſs Inſtitution of the ſupreme 
Power: And that many times it is reaſon 
enough for a divine Law, that it is a proper 
Trial of the Creatures obedience. As to 
inſtance only the prohibition of eating the 
fruit of the Tree of Knowledge of good and 
evil, The f Author juſt quoted thinks it 
congruous, that the higheſt Angels ſhould 
* be governed by a Law, not only that of 
« their own Natures, but heſitive Law.” 
Nay, he ſays further, © that we can by no 
« means doubt, but that God has given his 
6 A or expreſs Laws both to this, and 
| | a aff - 


2» Coſmologia Secra, Book II. Chap. vi. 
Pe. Grow, * . Sc. | 
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ec all other celeſtial and terreſtrial worlds.” 
For the reaſons of this aſſertion I ſhall refer 
you to the Author himſelf, and only ſtay 
you ſo long as to obſerve, that if he means 
ſome ſtanding pofitrve Law, under which 
every order of intelligent Beings is united to- 
gether, I cannot ſo intirely come into his 
ſentiments ; as if he underſtood it only of 
temporary and occaſional Edicts, by which 
God exerciſed their obedience. This laſt is 
not improbable, nor the fr ſt indeed impoſſible. 
When I ſpeak of Laws partly poſitive, I in- 
tend the Law of Nature, or the moral Law 
as revived, improved, and inforced by Reve- 
lation. There are ſeveral particulars of this 
Law, which receive a greater degree of 
evidence from this new promulgation; ſuch 
as the Law of ſingle Marriage, the Laws 
prohibiting Marriage within certain degrees, 
the Law againſt Divorce, and the like. 
For though theſe Laws are exactly conſo- 
ant to reaſon, and even diſcoverable by it; 
yet not ſo egſily, nor with that intire ſatiſ- 
faction. And then not only theſe, but all 
the Branches of the moral Law, derive 
ſtronger inforcement from the revealed Will 
of God; for which reaſon I call them part- 
ly poſitive. The Law concerning the Sab- 
bath is in a peculiar ſenſe a Law of this 
kind, the very matter of it being mixed. 
That ſome part of time ſhould be conſecra- 
— ted 


DD bo 
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10 Of Law in particular, PAR II, 
ted to the worſhip of our Creator, the Light 
of Nature will dictate ; but that it ſhould be 
a ſeventh portion rather than any other, or 
the laſt ſeventh rather than the fir/?, or the 
third, is not natural but pofitive. Human 
Laws, as ſuch, are only poſitive. | 


SECTION V. iii. Laws are diſtinguiſhed, 
from the Will of the Lawgiver, into per- 
miſiue, and obligatory. Permiſſive ſignifying 
a Will of permiſſion ; obligatory a percep- 


tive Will. How far this diſtinction may be 


allowed, and wherein I diſapprove of it, 
you have ſeen before. 

iv. Laus as to their quality are divided in- 
to affirmative and negative. Affirmative 
Laws oblige to the performance of ſome acti- 
on; negative to the forbearance of it. The 
firſt are ſtrictly called Commands; the latter 
Prohibition. Upon this head the wing 
Obſervations may be made. 

1, That the Diſtinction is rather modal, 
than real; the affirmative being contained 
under the negative, and the negative under 
the affirmative Precepts, A command to be 


juſt is a command at the ſame time not to be 
-unjuſt ; and a command not to be unjuſt, is 


a command to be juſt, 


2. An affirmative Precept obliges always 
to the action when there is ability and op- 


portunity; but does not oblige a perſon to be 


continually doing that action. That is, it 
obliges 
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obliges ſemper, but not ad ſemper ; as the 
Scboolmen expreſs it. Affirmative precepts 
extend to ſeveral actions, which cannot be 
all done at the ſame time; and therefore 
neither of them always, without omitting 
others which are equally commanded. 

Which ſhews, that the precept tos pray al- 
ways, and others of a like nature, muſt not 
be ſtrictiy underſtood, but with this rea ſon- 
able limitation. Whereas negative precepts 
not only oblige ſemper, but ad ſemper ; be- 
cauſe they only command a forbearance of 
action, which forbearance may be of ten 
thouſand actions at once, and muſt of neceſ- 
fity be of all actions but one. 

4 Aﬀermative precepts as to Habit and 
diſpoſition oblige always ; not only ſemper, 
but ad ſemper. This is, we are to be in a 
conſtant readineſs of mind for the perform- 
- ance of all the duties of Morality and Reli- 

gion, which occaſionally ofter, 


SEcT1on VI. iv. Laws are diſtinguiſhed, 
with reſpe& to the Sanction, into directive, 
and penal. By directive are meant the Laws 
without any puniſbment annexed to them. 
The h Roman Lawyers mention certain Laws 
of this kind which they call imper fett, be- 
| cauſe 


s Eph. vi. 18. 


See Puffendorf. De Jure Naturz & Gentium, Lib. I. 
Cap. vi. Sect. 14. 
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cauſe they contain not any penal ſanction pro- 
perly ſpeaking. Such was the Cucian Law; 
the penalty adjoined to which was no more 
than this, whoſoever ſhall act otherwiſe 
& than is hereby directed, ſhall be reputed 
e guilty of an ill ation.” Another inſtance 
is the Valerian Law; which whoever tranſ- 
greſſed had no other puniſhment inflicted on 
him by the Law, but that it pronounced 
him to have done a wicked action. Such, 
« ſays Livy, was the Modeſty of thoſe 
times, that this was thought a ſufficient 
e reſtraint ; which no one now would 
% think to be a threatening ſtrong enough 
ce to attend any command to a flave.“ 
By penal Laws, on the contrary, are un- 
derſtood ſuch as have ſome penalty to in- 
Force them. Note here, that all the Laws 
of God are and cannot but be penal. If 
the puniſhment be not exprefled, it is 
implied, and to be collected from the 
reaſon of thing. For every known breach 
of the divine Law is a in, and-meritorious 
of puniſhment; and without doubt the 
puniſhment it deſerves becomes due, im- 
mediately upon committing the offence ; ; 
and ſhall be adtualhy inſticted if repentance 
does not prevent it. Note further, it is a 
queſtion, whether Men have a right to make 
any Laws, which they have not likewiſe a 
5 gie 
"IA 1 Livi Hiſtori. Lib. X. Sect. ix. 
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right to make penal? The reaſon is, that an 
authority to enact Laws, which it is either 
impoſſible to know when they are broken, 
or of which when broken the Lawgiver has 
no right to vindicate the honour, ſuch an 
authority is apparently uſeleſs and inſignifi- 
cant ; and wants that which ſhould ſupport 
its credit and make it venerable. Lau 


| ſhould have ſome ſuch awful attendants as 


k Forace deſcribes Fortune with, 


Te ſemper anteit ſæva neceſſitas, 
Clauos trabales, & Cuneos manu 
Geſtans ahena : nec ſeverus 


Uncus abeſt, liguidumque plumbum. 


With ſolemn pace and firm, in awful ſtate 
Before thee ſtalks inexorable Fate, 
And graſps impailing nails, and wedges 
dread, 3 
The hook tormentous, and the melted 
lead. 1 


Francis. 


And upon this account it may be doubted, 
whether ſuch a naked and defenſeleſs au- 
thority, is any where to be found. Note 
once more, that what we call penal, | ſome 
will have to be called coactive Laws; againſt 
| 1 the 


K Lib. I. Od. xxxv, verſ. 17—20. | 
1 Sazderſon De Lege Pœnali in Libro de Oblig. Conſc. 
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the propriety of which there lies this objecti- 
on. That e coaction is an infringment 

upon phyfical Liberty, and therefore not 
compatible with Law; which after all the 
penalties annexed leaves men their natural 
Liberty to obey or not. The diſtinction 
therefore into direct ive and penal pleaſes me 
beſt. 


SECTION VII. Penal Laus are ſubdivi- 
ded into purely penal, and penal only in part. 
A Law purely penal, is or may be expreſſed 
in a digunfive propoſition; the chuſing 
either member of which, ſatisſies the inten- 
tion of the Law. Thus a Gentleman who 

is named Sheriff of the County, is obliged 
either to diſcharge the Office, or pay his Fine; 
but left to his liberty, which of the two he 
will prefer. Theſe Laws are called purely 
penal, becauſe they oblige only ad Pænam, 
not ad Culpam : or, in plain terms, if we re- 
fuſe the firſt part of the disjunction which 
contains ſomething to be done, we are bound 
to ſubmit to the ſecond which is penal; and, 
if ready to do this, are in no fault for having 
declined the firſt. A Law, on the contrary, 
that is in part penal, carries in it an abſolute 
and categorical precept ; in diſobeying of 
which we are guilty of a fault, though pre- 
pared voluntarily to undergo the puniſhment 
threatened, - On the diſtinction now given 

take 
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Chap. IV. and the Diſtinctions of it, Tg 
take theſe two remarks. 1. In Laws pure- 
y penal puniſhment is not underſtood in the 
rigorous ſenſe of that word; but for an in- 
convenience ſuffered upon any account, or 
for any cauſe whatſoever, Whereas in 
Laws that are penal only in part, the pu- 
niſhment is properly ſuch, and relates to 
ſome antecedent crime. 2. Though a Law 
purely penal does not bind ad Culpam in the 
ſame ſenſe, as a Law penal only in part, 
yet in another it does. The Man whoſe 
eſtate qualifies him for Sheriff, is yet a good 
ſubject in the eye of the Law, provided he 
be willing to ine, being named to that 
office. But if he be ſtubborn, and will not 
do either without compulſion, either ſerve 
or fine, be forfeits that title. The reaſon 
of the difference is ſufficiently plain, and to 
be fetched from the Law, which leaves him 
to his diſcretion to chuſe either, but not to 
refuſe both. In doing this he diſclaims ſub- 
jection to the will of his ſuperior delivered in 
an equitable Law. . 


SxrcrION VIII. A queſtion offers here of 

no ſmall moment, how it may be known 
when a Law is purely penal? The anſwer 
is, if the matter of it be ſomething indiſfer- 
ent, the Law commanding nothing morally 
good, nor forbidding any thing morally evil. 
If further, the puniſhment denounced be 

ſomething 
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ſomething to be done, as paying a ſum of 
money, rather than. /uered, as infamy, ba- 


niſhment, corporal pam. or the like. If 
laſtly, paying the penalty be an equivalent 


to the performance of the firſt part of the 
Law, ſo that neither the Legiſlator nor the 


Commonwealth ſhall receive any damage. 


Ne quid detrimenti capiat Rex, we may ſay 


as well as Reſpublica. Where all theſe con- 


cur, the Law, I believe, may be concluded 
to be purely penal. Before I diſmiſs this 
diſtinction J have one thing more to obſerve, 
though it be a little out of the way. That 
ſuppoſing the Dyſſenters before the Revolu- - 


tion to have been involved in the guilt of 


Schiſm, by virtue of the penal Laws then in 
being, (though I believe no ſuch thing) yet 
by the Act of Toleration they are not only 
exempted from the Penalties of theſe Laws; 
(as Mr. Norris is pleaſed to affirm, in that 
very Charitable Book called the Charge of 


Schiſin continued) but the Laws themſelves 


are reſcinded. This I gather from the Pre- 
amble of that A, which declares it to be 
intended for the Eaſe of ſcrupulbus Conſci- 
ences, Which end our Legiſlators were too 
wiſe to think could be attained, by leaving 


the preceptive part of theſe Laws ſtill in 


force, and only diſarming them of their pe- 
nalties. By this, it is true, they might eaſe 
the pockets of Dyſſenters, and deliver them 
| | ES. from 
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from their fears of Gaols and Confiſcations 
but what is this to their ſcrupulous Conſci- 
ences ? If they continue thus bound, ſo that 
all perſons who have only /cruples of Con- 
ſcience to object to Conformity are by the 
Laws beforementioned obliged ad Culpam for 
their Nonconformity, though not ad Pænam: 
Where is that eaſe to ſcrupulous Conſci- 
ences, which the A# of Toleration makes a 
ſhew of giving? This by the by. 


SECTION IX. There are other Diſtincti- 
ons of Law, as into general and particular, 
temporary and eternal, oral and vritten; 
which are only mentioned, becauſe they need 
no more. I ſhall juſt take notice concern- 
ing theſe la/?, or written Laws, that they 
are neceſſary for the reaſon given by * Cicero. 
Leges ſunt inventæ, que cum omnibus ſemper 
una atque eadem voce loquerentur. Laws 
„ were invented, (he muſt mean it of writ- 

ten Laws) that might ſpeak the ſame 
ce things to all men, at all times, and in the 
« ſame words” | 


SECTION X. I ſhall conclude this Chap- 
ter with ſome uſeful Rules about the exiſence 
and interpretation of Laws, 

i. A fair and evident deduftion from 
any Law is as truly a part of the Law, or 

Vor, II. C to 


= De Officiis, Lib, II, Cap. xi. 
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to be as much reckoned the will of the Le- 
giſlator, as the Principle from which it is 
drawn. 

ii. The command of the Means is included 
in the command of the End, Is there a 
Law injoining confederation and contempt of 
the world? The fame Law. injoins retire- 
ment from the world, and a freedom from 
its diſtractions. Does the command oblige 
us to be holy? It likewife makes prayer, 
reading, meditation, and the like, to be 
neceſſary duties, as they are neceflary and 
indiſpenſable Aden to this end. Is an A- 
ſtinence from any action commanded ? It is 
by the ſame command required, that we 
avoid all needleſs occafions and temptations 
leading to it. And fo vice verſa, in com- 
manding the means the end is commanded, 
No inſtrumental duty is to be reſted in; and 
therefore the Law commanding prayer, me- 
ditation, and hearing, implies a command 
to be boly ; this being the great end for 
which the reſt are appointed, 

iii, Optima eft Legum interpres conſuetuds, 
 fays then Gruil Lau. Cuſtom or allowed 
Praclice is a very good inter preter of Laws, 
This rule takes place chiefly in queſtions 
concerning human Laws ; for as to the Laus 
of God, it is ſeldom of ofe. I will not ſay 
never; becauſe the wniveral practice of the 

puref 


* Digeſt, i, iii, xxxvii. 
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pureſt ages of Chriſtianity, concurring with 
paſſages of Canonical Scripture, may be an 

additional evidence of ſomething, which 
would not otherwiſe be fo plain. As, to in- 
ſtance particularly, the tranſlation of the Sab- 
bath from the laſt to the firj# day of the 
week, - ; | . 

iv. The Law which forbids a perſon to 
do a thing himſelf, forbids his incouraging 
and approving it in another. It is not only 

a fin to be drunk one's: ſelf, but to rejoice in 
that folly committed by another; and much 
more to miniſter to his exceſs. For the 
ſame reaſon as we ought not to profeſs or 
act any thing contrary to our real inward 
ſentiments; we ought not by per ſuaſive, 
and much leſs by compulſive methods to in- 
duce our neighbour to ſin after this manner. 
This, among many other practices, evident- 
ly condemns perſecution, In all ſuch caſes, 
beſides the guilt of the fin which had not 
been committed but for us; we have a 
guilt peculiar to ourſelves, vi2. a notorious 
breach of that charity which we owe to the 
ſouls of others. | „ 

v. When any fn is forbidden, all the ſpe- 
cies, and all the degrees of that ſin are for- 
bidden. The prohibition of injuſtice in- 
cludes every kind and degree of it ; and fo 
of intemperance, uncleanneſs, and the like. 

Many think they come off well enough as 
long as they are not drunk, though there 

TRI 
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be degrees of exceſs ſhort of this ſin, and 


in thoſe who are —_— to drink Wy 
ſuch, | 


SecTion XI. vi. In parallel caſes the di- 
eon of either extends to both, Ubi eadem 
ratio, idem jus. Placete inſtances here two 
caſes out of the Levitical Law, Lev. xviii. 
the Grandſon's marrying his Grandmother, 
and the Niece her Mother's Uncle; which 
though not expreſily prohibited, are prohi- 
bited by conſtruftion ; fince a Grandfather is 
not to marry his Grandaughter, nor a Niece 
her Uncle by the Father's fide. 

vii. Where the external Action is com- 
manded or forbidden by the Law of God, 
the internal becomes neceſſary or unlawful ; 
which is the foundation and principle of the 
other. This might be illuſtrated in the 
caſes of almſgiving, murder, adultery, and 
the like. And ſo vice verſa, in command- 
ing the inward principle, as charity or 
love to our Neighbour, the Law commands 
all outward acts within our power. Thus 
alſo, if it be unlawful to think or _— evil, 
much more to practiſe it. 

viii. Affirmative and negative precepts re- 
ciprocally ſuppoſe one the other. This was 
illuſtrated under the diſtinction of Laws in- 
to affirmative and negative. 


Of Conſcience, Book I. Chaj | 
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ix. The Lawi ſſuing from an inferior au- 
chority obliges not, when it claſhes with a ſu- 
perior. This alone juſtifies ſuch as ſeparate 
from the e/tabliſhed Church upon the prin- 
ciple of better edification. For ſince there is 
a divine Law importing, that every man is 
to take the be/t care he can of his own ſoul, 
and muſt give an account of himſelf unto 
God ; whoever is verily perſuaded that he 
beſt anſwers this end by worſhipping God in 


a diſſenting Congregation, (and for certain 


every one ought to judge for himſelf). not 
only may, but is obhliged to follow that courſe, 
which upon trial he finds no for his ſpiri- 
tual advantage. Again, this condemns thoſe 
who make the Givi] Law, or the Law of 
the Country where they live, the Rule of 
their Conſciences .in matters of right and 
wrong. For the thing to be conſidered is 
not what the Laus of men permit, but what 
the Law of God natural or revealed deter- 

mines in any caſe. ? Peccare nemini licet, 
ſed ſermonis errore labimur ; id enim licere 
diximus quod inique conceditur, “ It is not 
* lawful for any to be injuſt, but common 
* language leads us into a miſtake ; for we 
often ſay that js lawful, which the Laws 
«« permit contrary to equity,” And again, 
Fam vero ſtultiſſimum illud exiſlimare omnia 
Juſta eſſe, que ſeita ſunt populorum inſlitutts 

Cicero. Tuſculan. Quæſt. Lib. V. Cap. xix. 
q De Legibus, Lib. I. 1 
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& legibus. © Tt is a very fooliſh opinion to 
ce look on every thing as juſt, which the 
« Laws or Votes of a people have eſtab- 
& liſhed.” The ſame Author expreſſes his 
diſlike of the Character, which Hecato the 
Nhodian and a diſciple of Panetius gives 
of a wiſe man, that he ſtudies his own inte- 
reſt, as far as he can promote itt without 
offending againſt received cuſtoms, laws, 
and inſtitutions. The Makers of Laws 

often 


r De Officiis, Lib. III. Cap. xv. OS. 
A famous Civilian explains the diſtinction between ju- 
ris pracepta & juris regulæ, after much the ſame manner. 
Juris pracepta are certain general maxims of right and equity; 
ſuch as thoſe mentioned by Lian, honeſtè wivere, alterum 
ron lædere, ſuum cuique tribuere. Juris regule are parti- 
cular Laws or Rules, with a penalty annexed. There is a 
kind of eceſſity of obeying theſe latter; the neglect of them 
being puniſhed by public juſtice. But a precept has no ſuch 
obligation in the Ci vi Law; there being no puniſhment but 
what is divine. Of this the Author gives an inſtance in that 
remarkable caſe among the Romans, of expoſing their children. 
The practice was a high offence agaiſt natural right, (Which 
makes Paulus a Roman Lawyer ſay, Necare videtur non tan- 
tum is gui partum perforat, ſed & is qui aljicit, & qui ali- 
monia denegat ; & is gui publicis locis miſericordie exponit, 
m ipſe non habet : ) but was not ſubject to the animadver- 
on of the Civil Law. Noodtfi. Opera de Partus Eæpoſitione. 
Cap. I. The Author upon this occaſion quotes Seneca de Ira, 
Lib. II. Cap. xxvii.— 24am angufta innocentia eft ad Legem bo- 
num efſe ® Quanto latius officiorum patet, quam juris regula ? 
Quam multa pietas, humanitas, liberalitas, juſtitia, fides exi- 
gunt, que omnia extra publicas tabulas ſunt ® Another famous 
Civilian gives a ſomewhat different account of theſe juris 
regulæ. Having obſerved that the Roman Laavyers ſome- 
times conſulted and debated together weighty and difficult 
queſtions, and then determined them by common ſuff- 
rage, which was called Diſputatio Fori ; he afterwards ſub- 
Joins, Quin & regulæ juris, quarum toties jus noftrum meminit, 
| 1 | IE 
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often find themſelves under a neceſſity of 
_ eſtabliſhing conſtitutions, which in many 
caſes leave perſons no room to proſecute 
their own juſt rights; and this they do to 
avoid a greater evil, the multiplicity of Law- 
ſuits, and ſome of them endleſs; as in the 
caſe of contracts and preſctiptions. But 
from hence it will not follow, that a man 
ceaſes to have a right, hecauſe he cannot 
aſſert it by Law, And where there is a 
right in one, there muſt be an obligation 
lying upon ſome other, 5 ; 


SEcT10N XII. A Law requiring obedi- 
ence to another Law, virtually exacts what 
is commanded by that Law. Thus obedi- 
ence to Parents and civil Governors, as of- 
ten as it is paid for conſcience ſake, is ac- 
cepted by God as obedience to his Law, which 
hath made it our duty to be ſubject to thoſe 
whom he hath placed over us. 

x. No Legiſlator, and leaſt of all the 
igfinitely wiſe God, can be ſuppoſed to com- 
mand things inconſiſtent. When therefore 
two Laws ſeemingly oppoſe one the other, 
that ought to have the preference for that 

time and place, which either in if, of 
for that time is moſt reaſonable and neceſſa- 
ry. There is a Law regarding the obſerva- 

185 C 4 * tion 
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conciſe enarrant, Heineccii Antiquit. Romanar, Syntagma, 
page. 62, 64. , a 
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tion of the Sabbath ; another doing acts of 
Mercy : the practice of our Saviour, as well 
as the reaſon of the thing will inſtruc us, 
which of thoſe two ought 'to take place, 
ſhould they happen to interfere. 

Xi. The reaſon of a Law evidently ceafing, 
the Law itſelf ceaſes with it. This may be 
exemplified in the Jewiſb Law; which be- 
ing deſigned partly as an inclyſure of that 


people from the reſt of the world, and part- 


ly as a typical reſemblance of what was in 
due time to be accompliſhed in and by the 
Meſſiah ; when the Me/ſjah ſhould be come, 
and a Religion inſtituted which deſtroyed 


all diſtinction between the nations of the 


earth, equally extending toall, muſt conſe- 
quently loſe its force, and bind no more. 


In like manner, the reaſon, (as learned 


men have demonſtrated) of that decree of 
the Apoſtles againſt eating things ſtrangled 
and blood, was this ; that theſe things were 
at that time occafions, parts, and figns of 
idhlatry, and highly offenſive to the Fews. 


And to prevent theſe conſequences, the giv- 


ing unneceſſary and juſt offence to the Teus, 


the falling back of the Gentile converts into 


Polytheiſm, and confirming Pagans in their 
ſuperſtition, was truly the reaſon of enact- 
ing this decree; which is the cauſe that 
they are called neceſſary things, being ſuch 
as circumſtances then were. This reaſon 

- : EE 
t See Spencer de Legibus Hebreor. Diſſert. in Acts xv. 20. 
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does now no longer ſubſiſt, and therefore 
neither does that decree, as to thoſe parts of 
it, which have no other reaſon to ſupport 
them. 
Finally, A 2 ent Fin which it is 
the will of the Legiſlator ſhould be kept, 
any former Law notwithſtanding, when it 
cannot be obeyed conftently with that Law, 
does in effect repeal it. Thus the Jeuiſo 
FOO. is 2 1 hs the 5 an. 
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07 the Law of Mature, the Expli 
cation and Proof of it. 


SE CTION J. HE Lau of Nature, as 
| it 1s the fundamental 
Law, upon which all other Laws, whether 
divine or human are built, and the great foun- 
tain of moral truths, challenges a diſtinct 
conſideration, This term is by ſome uſed 
in ſo comprehenſive a ſenſe, as to fignify 
thoſe flated orders, by which the heavenly 
bodies, and all the parts of the material 
world, are governed in their ſeveral motions 
and operations. But as there is need of 
a figure to ſtretch the expreſſion to this lati- 
tude; ſo upon ſappoſition the efabliſhed 
courſe of things tnight be called a Law, it is 
rather a Law to the firſt mover, than to thoſe 
things which are purely paſſive in their obedi- 
ence to his almighty power, Jus naturale, 
faith * Uſpian, eft quod natura omnia animalia 
docuit, Sc. Natural Law is that which 


« Nature hath taught all animals. This 


% Lavy 


s Digeſt. I. i. 1. See alfo Selden de jure Naturzet Gent. 
ſecund. 1 Lib. I. Cap. iv, v. Gret. de Jure Belli et Pa- 
ci's, Lib. I. Cap. i. This definition ſaith ö Taylor is 

alſo 
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« Law is not peculiar to human kind; but 


5 : n common to all living creatures, to the 


* 


beaſts of the field, the fi/Fes of the fea, 
« and the birds of the air. Hence is the 
e conjunttion of the ſexes, which we call 
« Matrimony; hence the birth and education 
| « of children; for we ſee other animals; 
« even the wildeſt of them to have the 
e knowledge of this Law,” Theſe things 
are indeed common to mankind with other 
creatures, being alike neceſſary for the con- 
ſervation of every ſpecies; butin them they 
are mere In/tinffs; in man under the regula- 
tion of Reaſon. Nor even in human kind are 
theſe things hemſelves ſo properly the mat- 
ter of Law, being natural appetites and paſ- 
frons ; as the manner of gratifying them, and 
the ſubmitting them at all times to the empire 
of reaſon. And if there are in beaſts other 
things which have a reſemblance of human 
Virtues, they are but Myunua]a Ty vp I 
Lung, imitators of human Life, as® Ariſtotle 
calls them ; ſomething like gratitude, and 
juſlice, and charity, we ſee in them; but 
in them they are not Virtues, but as 
mere #7/tinfts, as thoſe beforementioned &. 
| N 
and Amen al Sele + ro 
V Hiſtori. Animal. 
* The Aunotator on Puffendorf. de ſure, & c. Lib. U. Cap. 5 Bi. 


tells us, that in the ffteenth Century the Officials of Lyons, 
and other places in France, = p fed more than once 


. che Beefts, that had done M/chief in the rden 
| ey 
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SzcTion I. HHNE Law of Nature, as 
| it is the yundamental 

Law, upon which all other Laws, whether 
divine or human are built, and the great foun- 
tain of moral truths, challenges a diftin& 
conſideration, This term is by ſome uſed 
in ſo comprehenſive a ſenſe, as to ſignify 
thoſe ftated orders, by which the heavenly 
bodies, and all the parts of the material 
world, are governed in their ſeveral motions 
and operations. But as there is need of 
a figure to ſtretch the expreſſion to this lati- 
tude; ſo upon ſuppoſition the eftabliſhed 
courſe of things might be called a Lau, it is 
rather a Law to the firſt mover, than to thoſe 
things which are purely paſſive in their obedi- 
ence to his almighty power. Jus naturale, 
faith * Uſptan, et quod natura omnia animalia 
docuit, &c. © Natural Law is that which 
© Nature hath taught all animals. This 
5 « Law 


| ® Digeft. I. i. 1. See alfo Sellin de Jure Naturz et Gent. 
ſecund. Hebr. Lib. I. Cap. iv, v. Grot. de jure Belli et Pa- 
ci's, Lib. I. Cap. i. This definition ſaith biſhop Taylor is 
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« common to all living creatures,” to the 
«- beaſts of the field, the fies of the ſea, 
« and the birds of the air. Hence is the 
te conjunction of the ſexes, which we call 
« Matrimony; hence the birth and education 
« of children; for we ſee other animals, 
« even the wildeſt. of them to have the 
ie knowledge of this Law.” Theſe things 
are indeed common to mankind with other 
creatures, being alike neceſſary for the con- 
| ſervation of every ſpecies; but in them they 
are mere Inſlin#s; in man under the regula- 
tion of Reaſon. Nor even in human kind are 
F theſe things rhemſelves ſo properly the mat- 
ter of Law, being natural appetites and paſ- 
ons; as the manner of gratifying them, and 
the ſubmitting them at all times to the empire 
of reaſon. And if there are in beaſts other 
things which have a reſemblance of human 
Virtues, they are but Miznpae Ty; afp 
Zung, imitators of human Life, as* Ariſtotle 
calls them ; ſomething like gratitude, and 
Juſtice, and charity, we ſee in them; but 
in them they are not Virtues, but as 
mere inſtincts, as thoſe beforementioned *. 
Cicero 


alſo given by Aquinas, and many lawyers after Juſtini an, | 
and almoſt all the Divines following Aquinas. 
V Hiftori. Animal. 

The Aunotator on Puffendorf. deJure,&c. Lib. It. Cap. vi. 
tells us, that in the f/teenth Century the Officials of Lyons, 
and other places in France, gave 2 more than once 
WY the Beafts, that had done M:/chief in the c_ 


hey 


y% 
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© Cicero therefore ſays well; Nulla re longius f 
abſumus a natura ferarum Ge. There is 


« nothing in which we are more raiſed 
« above the nature of beaſts, to whom 
ic we often aſcribe courage, as to horſes and 


« [ions ; but never juſtice, equity, or goodneſs: 


« For they are deſtitute both of reaſon and 
© ſpeech.” It therefore follows, that of all 
thi viſible creation man alone is ſubject to 


the Law of Nature. 


nm Penerabile ſoli 
Sortiti ingenium, divinorumque capaces. 
Juvenal. Satir. xv. 
This natural piety did firſt refine 
Our wit and rais d our thoughts to things 
divine, | Tate, 


SECT10N II. Before we advance any fur- 
ther, it may be of uſe to diſtinguiſh between 
Jus Nature, and Lex Nature; and be- 


tween the primary, and the ſecondary Law of 


Nature. By Jus Nature, or the Right of 


Nature, ſome . underſtand an en i- 


cence of action and of injoyment, prior to the 
Law of Nature; which I ſhall find a more 
proper place to expoſe, when [I have pro- 


ceeded further in this ſubject. I would 


however obſerve here, — Hobbes's defini- 
tion 
They had 1 the Cauſe of the inhabitants and beafts 


' Pleaded in form by advocates, who urged the reaſons of both 


parties, before they proceeded to pronounce ſentence. 
© De Officiis, Lib. I. Cap. xvii. 
De Cive, Cap. I. Sect. vii. 
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tion of Right runs thus. Furis nomine H- 


nificatur Libertas quam qu1fque habet, facul- 

tatibus naturalibus ſecundum rettam ratio- 
nem utendi. By right is meant the liber- 
« ty which every one has to 2 his natural 
« faculties according to right 'reaſon.” If 


therefore there be natural Rights, there 


muſt in purſuance of this definition of Right 
be natural Lau. For either it is poſſible for 
men in a fate of nature to do what they 
have no right to do, or which is the ſame, 
to uſe their natural faculties otherwiſe than 
right reaſon directs; or it is not poſſible: 
If this be not poſſible, to what purpoſe is 
there any reſtriction added on the uſe of 
our natural faculties; which it ſeems if- we 
would abuſe we cannot ? If the thing be 


Poſſible, that men in a ſtate of nature may 


uſe their natural faculties otherwiſe than 
reaſon directs, then it may be ſuppoſed to be 


fact; and as often as it is ſo, there will be a 
fault or offence committed, and every offence 
is againſt ſome Law. All that can be re- 


plied is, that whoever employs his faculties 


in doing actions conducive to ſelf-preſerva- 


tion, uſes them according to right reaſon, 


and that in a ſtate of nature every man muſt. 


judge for himſelf what is neceſſary to this 
end. Allowing this, yet a perſon may be 


miſtalen, and that faultily, in his judgment 


concerning this matter; in which caſe his 
cannot be ſaid to be right reaſon. Or he 
„ may 


\ Of tbe Law of Nature, Shan II. 


* * things detrimental to others; not for 
that he reckons them necgſſary to bis own 
preſervation, but to gratify an inordinate ap- 
tite. And acting thus is it not plain, that 
pt acta without rigbt, and therefore againſt 


Law? But to return, by the Right of nature ; 


I intend with many others, a Right cotempo- 
rary with the Law of Nature; and not only 
favoured, but in part introduced by it. This 
Right-of nature may be conſidered in a fate 
of nature, and then it implies a permiſſiun of 
doing many things, which are become un- 
lawful fince human Government was inſtitu- 
ted; aß recovering ones right by force, pu- 
piſhipg an injury at di :ſcretion, and the like. 
Or this Right of nature may be conſidered in 

fociety, and then it ſignifies ſuch natural 
privileges as remain after all the limitations of 
human Laws, and of which a man can 
never diveſt himſelf, nor be diveſted by 
others : As a right to 1 berry, to fl — 4 
and the like. 


EncTION III. The law of 1 pre only 
warrants a thing, but requires it. This is 
either primary, or ſecondary. The law of 
nature in a fecondary and leſs proper ſenſe, 
extends to matters of mere decency, and 
theſe of the [wer kind; which I add, be- 
ceauſe Virtue itſelf is the higheſt decency. 
Per abuſionem ea que ratio boneſta, aut 

[0 \ Ew i 1 85 op- 
» Grotii De Jure Belli et Pacis, Lib, I, Cap. i. SeR. 10. 
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oppofitis meliora efſe indicat, etſi non debita; 
folent dici juris naturalis-. There are ma- 
« ny things conſentaneous to order and de- 
ce corum, and better than their contraries, 
| «which are not ſtrictly neceſſary. Thus 

ſays Dr. Whitby, it is agreeable to the in- 
©< tention of nature, that the night ſhould be 
tc devoted to ſleep, that the mother ſhould 
&« fuckle her child; and in the ſame ſenſe 
the Doctor, after Grotius, apprehends thoſe 
words of the Apoſtle, 1 Cor. xi. 13, 14. to 
have been meant. Does not even nature its 
ſelf; teach you, that : if. a: man bave long hair, 
it is a ſbame unta him? But if a woman:bave 
long hair, it is à glory ta her: for her hair 

is given her. for a covering. This may be 
called the Law of decency; but it is of the 
primary Lad of nature, not of this, that 1 
am treating. „ 


SECTION IV. This I chuſe to define after 
the following manner. The Law of nature 
is the Will of God relating to human actions, 
grounded in the moral differences of things: 
and becauſe diſcoverable by natural light, 
obligatory upon all mankind, It is thus de- 
fined by ® Cicero, Lex eft ratio ſumma inſita 
in natura, que jubet ea que facienda ſunt, 
probibetque contraria. Of its appellation 
there may be this account given. 1. It is 

called 


f Ethic. Lib. I. Cap. vi. Sect. 1. 
t Cicero, De. Legibus, Lib. I. 
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an. - of the Law of Nature, PART II. 
called the Law of nature becauſe of the 
manner of its promulgation, which is by 
natural Reaſon. 2. Becauſe of its ſource or 
foundation, this Law reſulting from the re- 
ſpective natures of beings and things; of 
beings, as God and men; and of things or 
actions, as morally good or evil, and having 
different phyfical effects. 3. Becauſe it is 
the Law of God. Nature is but a“ fictitious 
perſon, and all that is faid of the wiſdom of 
her deſigns and operations, of her power, or 
of her Laws, is to be aſcribed to him who 
is the Author of Nature: : Natura naturans 
in the barbarous ſtyle of the Schools, the 
God from whom if not the Eſſences, yet the 
Exiſtences of all things are derived. The 
« Law or Religion of Nature, is ſo called, 
e ſays the judicious ' biſlhop Conybeare, ei- 


ce ther becauſe it is founded in the reaſon 
cc 


and nature of things; or elſe becauſe it is 
e diſcovered to us in the uſe and exerciſe of 
* thoſe faculties which we enjoy. The 


* religion of nature, as it is conſidered in 


theſe different views will import quite 
« different things. In the former it ſignifies 
« a perfect collection of all thoſe moral 
&* doctrines and precepts which have a 
« foundation in the nature and reaſon of 

| « things; 
The Szoics often made uſe of the word Nature as another 


name for God. Quid enim eſt aliud Natura quam Deus & 


divina Ratio, toti mundo, & partibus ejus inſerta ? Senec. 
de Beneficiis, Lib. IV. Cap. vii | | 


i Defenſe of Revealed Religion, Page 11, &c. 


* 
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« things; but in the latter it is ſuch a col- 
<« lection as may be diſcovered by us in the 
« exerciſe of our proper faculties, accord- 
« ing to the means and opportunities we in- 


* | 


SECTION V. The Demonſtration of the 
Law of nature hath been attempted by ſeve- 
ral learned men, who commonly urge the 
conſent of the more civilized nations, as a 
good argument of this Law. Omni autem in 
re conſenſio omnium gentium lex nature pu- 
tanda eſt, ſays * Cicero. As to any point, 
ec the agreement of all nations in it, is to be 
© eſteemed a Law of Nature.” This I ac- 
knowledge to be a large ſtep towards the 
proof of a natural Law, but will not ad- 
vance us to demonſtration; becauſe notwith- 
_ ſtanding their agreement in their practice of 
ſome things for their general uſefulneſs and 
evident neceſſity ; they might not be intro» 
duced by the authority of a ſupreme Legi- 
| Nlator obliging them to the practice; which 
yet muſt be made appear, before the proof 
from univerſal conſent will be complete. 
Others for the proof of the Law of nature 
have had recourſe to innate ideas or practical 
principles impreſſed on the ſoul of man by its 
Creator. This is not proving, but begging 
the thing in queſtion; and as a good! Au- 

Vor. II. D tber 


* Tuſculan. Quæſt. Lib. I. Cap. xv. 
1 Titii in Paffendorf. Obſervat. Ixxxiv. 
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thor ſays truly; ** ſhould we admit theſe 
« innate notions (underſtanding it in the 


«© proper ſenſe) it would make way for men 


<« of little reaſon, and a great deal of leiſure, 
c under this pretenſe to vent the dreams of 
« a ſickly mind for the dictates of nature,” 


SECTION VI, In the entrance to my ar- 
gument, I ſhall lay it down as a Poſtulatum, 
that there is a God, a ſupreme and moſt per- 
fect Being, and the fountain of Being and 
Perfection to the univerſe, m For the inuiſi- 


ble things of God from the creation of the world 


are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the things 
that are made. This premiſed, I ſhall 
i. Endeavour the proof of a Law of na- 
ture d priori, from the conſideration both of 
the divine and human nature; which two 
beheld in one view, and in the relation they 
bear to each other, will ſupply us with de- 
monſtrative evidence of this truth. The na- 
ture of man is ſuch, that he is capable of 
moral government, having both Reaſon, and 
Liberty of action; and it isalſo moſt agree- 
able to his nature as a created dependent 
Being, that he ſhould be ſo governed. And 
God is infinitely wiſe to know what is moſt fit 
and proper to be done, and to preſcribe a 
Law which ſhall exactly ſuit the nature and 
neceſſitics of mankind ; he has authority to 
conſtitute ſuch Laws as he ſhall think beſt ; 
he 


m Rom. i. 20. 
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he is omniſcient to know when his Laws are 
obſerved, or broken ; juſt and good to approve 
or reſent the behaviour of his creatures ; and 
almighty to reward or puniſh. This argu- 
ment receives further confirmation from 
hence, that God actually prefides over the 
natural world, and by his wiſe Providence 
maintains an admirable order and regularity 
in its ſeveral motions ; and can it be thought 
that God is neg/igents or regardleſs of the 
moral world, and has appointed it no bounds 
or meaſures? That when there is ſo univer- 
ſal a harmony in the operations of inanimate 
Beings, nothing like it is expected in the 
actions of reaſonable agents by that God, 
who hath made them. capable of acting wiſe- 
ly as well as freely? By the conſent among 
the parts of the corporeal ſyſtem, and theic 
mutual ſubſerviency to one end, even the e- 
nefit of the univerſe, it may be ſeen that 
God is a lover of order; and certainly order 
is not leſs neceſſary, or leſs beautiful among 
intelligent Beings. It cannot be ſuppoſed, 
that inferior things ſhould be taken care of, 


and the mot excellent abandoned by the 
Creator, 1 . 


Sxcriox VII. ii. I ſhall try whether the 
Law of nature may not be demonſtrated by 
an argument partly d priori, and partly a 
poſteriori; and ſum up the force of the de- 
monſtration in theſe two general propoſitions. 

KF 2 11 
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i. There is a natural and ęſſential differ- 
ence between Virtue and Vice, and thoſe ſe- 
vera] actions and diſpoſitions which are de- 
noted by theſe two oppoſite terms. 

ii. Natural Reaſon diſcovers it to be the 
Mill, God in this caſe, that every man 
ſhould look upon this di ference in the nature 
of things and actions, as a Law or Rule, 
which he is always religiouſly to obſerve, 
under pain of his Maker's diſpleaſure. 


srerrox VIII. i. There is a naturol 

and eſſential difference between Virtue and 
Vice, and thoſe ſeveral actions and diſpoſiti- 
ons which are denoted by theſe two oppoſite 
terms. For, 

1. Upon a ſurvey of * human nature it will 
appear, that ſome actions are univerſally con- 
Jormable thereto, and others diſconformable. 
Man is Oda, a Lover of himſelf ; (I take 
not the word in the z/! ſenſe that is common- 
ly affixed to it, in which it denotes the ex- 
ceſs of a natural paſſion ; but as it ſignifies 
a defire of uncorrupted nature of its own pre- 
ſervation, happineſs, and perfection) no man 
can be indifferent to his own welfare, nor 
to what appears to promote or binder it. 
Again, Man is Zwoy No, a reaſonable Be- 
ing, and his Reaſon, as it makes him capa- 


ble 


n For the agreeableneſs of Virtue to human nature, and 


the diſagreeableneſs of Vice, See Cicero. De Offic, Lib, III. 
Cap. v, vi. 
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ble of receiving Law from his Maker, ſo of 
giving Law to his appetites and paſſions, 
Appetite cannot force a man to act contrary 
to his reaſon ; but with the aſſiſtance of his 
reaſon a man may over-rule and deny his ap- 
petite. Appetite can. only judge of the pre- 
ſent pleaſure of an action; Reaſon can form 
an eſtimate of it upon the whole iſſue and re- 
/ult. This ſhews that Nature hath placed 
the government in reaſon, and that it is moſt 
natural for every man to act according to his 
reaſon, Yet again, Man, as the antient 
Greeks deſcribed him, is Zwov xowwrxov, xa 
ToAnov, a communicative,and a ſtciable Being. 
His inclinations carry him into ſoctefy. 


| Here and there you may find a Miſantbrope, 


a hater of his own kind ; not born ſo, but 
ſoured by injuries, or contempt, real or ima- 
ginary, To one man who loves perfect ſo- 
litude, there are thouſands to whom it would: 
be little better than death. Man alſo needs 
ſociety, not only in his infant ſtate, when 
he would be utterly helpleſs without it, but 
after he is grown up. Nothing can be con- 
ceived more forlorn and wretched than hu- 
man life, deſtitute of all foreign helps. A 
man in ſuch a ſtate mult fear every thing and 
want every thing. And then man is fitted 
for ſociety. Eſt enim primum quod cernitur, 
Sc. „ Soctableneſs is one of the firſt prin- 
** ciples of human nature, and is obſervable 
1 ? Cicery, De Officiis, Lib, I. Cap. xvi, 
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e in all mankind ; the great band that unites 
t men in ſociety is reaſon and ſpeech: 
Which by teaching, learning, commu- 
nicating, debating, judging, ingages men 
to one another, and forms them into a 
&. natural union,” Every one either does, 
or may, in ſome way of life or other, con- 
tribute to the common good. And then as 
man naturally needs fociety and is fitted for 
it, ſo he as naturally deligbis in it; delights 
in it, not merely becauſe it is a remedy for 
his neceſſities, but becauſe the ſocrety of his 
fellows, (meaning of the ſame ſpecies) and 
their happineſs, as ſuited to the natural prin- 
ciple of Benevolence are naturally fitted to 
afford him pleaſure ; as well as in the grati- 
fications of his moral ſenſe, approving the 
kind actions of others, or approving himſelf 
when he defires, endeavours, or promotes their 
well-being. And indeed it is not ſo much in 
their love of ſociety from a proſpect of the 
advantage which they receive by it, that man- 
kind excel the dumb part of the creation, 
and are denominated ſociable creatures; as 
in their natural diſpoſition and inclination to 
ſeek each others happineſs and to rejoice in it. 
By this excellent principle men are linked to- 
gether, as well as by ſelf-love ; and inclined 
to purſue the common good, not only as their 
own 1s connected with it, and depends upon 
it, which is /e/f-love ; but from a more 
_ difintereſied motive, which makes them 
_—_ pleaſed 
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pleaſed to do good for their fake to whom 
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SECTION IX. It is indeed an old Proverb, 
Homo homini Lupus, One Man is a Wolf 
© to another; but there is another more 
antient than this, Homo bomini Deus, One 
« Man, for kindneſs and aſſiſtance, is as a 
Gd to another.“ This latter expreſſes 
what man by nature is diſpoſed to be; the 
former what too many men are one to ano- 
ther through a corruption of their nature, 
and the contagion of bad example, Such are 
not ſo truly ſpecimens and examples of hu- 
man nature, as errors and deviations from 
it; the ſame in the moral world, as monſters 
are in the natural. And indeed it has been 
the ſenſe of all ages, (a few declared enemies 
to religion A that ſociety was the 
moſt natural ſtate of man; and it might 
have continued ſo, had not our countryman 
Mr. Hobbes been ' pleaſed to inſtruct the 
world better, and to inform us; that a fate 
of nature is a ſtate of war *, Status hominum 
naturalis eſt bellum ; neque hoc ſimpliciter, ſed 
bellum omnium in omnes: Not merely of 
„war; but a war of every one againſt every 
s one,” According to this, 1/bmgel's charac- 
ter a, that his band ſhould be againſt every 
man, and every man's hand againſt him, is 

D 4 2 the 


? De Cive, Cap. i. 
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the natural character of all mankind. And 
yet methinks I am not willing to believe 
ſo ill of myſelf, and of my fellow creatures, 
as this comes to. It is obſerved of the Scor- 
pion that he affords a cure for his own poiſon ; 
and thus, very happily, by laying two paſ- 
ſages of Mr. Hobbes together, we may expel 
the whole venom of his notion. Queren- 

dam efſe pacem rectæ rationis diftamen eft 

the otber is, Recta ratio cum non minus fit 
pars nature humane, quam qualibet alia fa- 
cultas, vel affeftus animi, naturalis quoque di- 
citur. © It is a diQtate of right reaſon, 


< that we ſhould ſeek peace.” And fince 


e right reaſon is no leſs a part of human na- 


ture than any other faculty, or affection of 
* mind, it is juſtly ſtiled natural,” * Elfe- 
where indeed he confines nature tothoſe ani- 
mal affections of fear, deſire, anger, and the 
like, which are born with us ; how to re- 
concile this difference let his admirers try; 
for to them J leave it. Well then, if Rea- 


fon be nature, and Peace be the diate" 


Reaſon, then ſurely the tate of nature is a 


ſtate of peace, not of war. 


SECTION X. It might be ſo, Mr. Hobbes 
would 9 85 but here is the miſery, * All 


ba men 


De Cive, Lib. III. Cap. i. 

1 Ibid. Cap. ii 

t Ibid. in Præfat. | | 4 
» Ibid Cap. i. Z 153 # 
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« men are equal, being equally” capable of 

«. doing one another a miſchief.” And by 
the ſame means are they not equally capable 

of being beneficial one to another ? And is 

not this the met reaſonable, that is, the moſ? 
natural way of employing their abilities? 

Biſhop * Cumberland I am; ſure, by various F 

inſtances, has excellently well thewn, that 

this equilibrium of mankind ſuggeſts to all 

ſtrong arguments, why they ſhould help, 

and not hurt each other. But nature, ſays 
Mr. Hobbes, hath giyen to every man a right 

«© to all things; and what muſt be the natu- 

ce ral canſequence of the ſame things being 

« granted to every man, but ſtrife and con- 

tention.” To this I anſwer, "64: 

1. There can be no ſuch right, “ ſince 

* nature, by ſetting bounds to the capacities 

of our appetites and injoyments; hereby 

“ plainly determines the limits of our rights, 
„without ſetting them forth by any other 
« . lines and deſcriptions,” . Nature can ne- 
ver be ſuppoſed to have given any one right 
to poſſeſs more, than it has given him power 


to injoy. 3ͤ —èlè-6 

2. And then ſuppoſing this /H incon- 
ſtent right in every man to all things, yet 
foraſmuch as it can never be put in execu- 
tion, Reaſon, that is, Nature, directs mankind 
| „ n mant, 


9 
1 


De Legibus Naturz, Cap. II Sect. xxix. 
Y Parker's Demonſtrat. of the Law of Nature, pag. 38. 
See alſo Biſhop Cunberland De Legibus, Cap. II. Sect. xvii. 
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to ſhare things among them, after the moſt 
friendly manner they are able. In ſhort, 


the Malmeſbury Philoſopher took much the 
ſame method to make peace among man- 


kind, as Des Cartes to put us in a way of 
finding out truth, In order to be certain of 
ſomething, Des Cartes would firſt have us 


doubt of every thing ; and ſo Mr. Hobbes 
ſets the world together by the ears, that he 
may have an opportunity to ſhew his art in 
bringing them to treat of peace. Both of 
them lead us a great way round about, only 
to bring us at laſt to the very ſame place, 
where they firſt found us. * Horace gives 
much the ſame account of the ſtate of na- 
ture, | 2 


 Quum prorepſerunt primis animalia terris, 


Mutum & turpe pecus, glandem atque cubilia 


Propter, 
Unguibus & pugnis, dein fuſtibus atque ita porrò 
Pugnabant armis,que poſt fabricaverat uſus ; 

&c. | | 


And Ovid the fame in his Fable of the Ser- 
pents. Metamorph. Book J. 


Teeth ſown by Cadmus, and ſhooting up in- 
to Men. „ ; | 


But then though this account of things, 
wherein a ſtate of war precedes that of 


IIb. I. Satir, ii, vert. 99102, 


peace, 
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peace, and fociety is not ſo very diſagreeable 
to- the ſcheme which repreſents men ſpring- 
ing at firſt like Muſbrooms out of the earth; 
it is perfectly unreaſonable in thoſe, who 
ſuppoſe men to have had a Creator. Upon 
this ſappoſition * Juvenal's account of the 
original of Society, who derived it from Na- 
ture, is by far more reaſonable, as well as 
honourable to our Species. 5 


= Aolliſima corda 

Humano generi dare ſe natura fatetur. 
Qu lacrymas dedit, bæc noſtri pars optima ſenſus 
Principio indulfit communis conditor illis 
Tantum ani mas, nobis animum quoque, mu- 
uus ut nos | 


Afectus petereauxilium&praſtare juberet, &c. 


And even ſuppoſing the Epicurean account 
of the origin of mankind true, there is no 
reaſon to think, that mankind as ſoon as 
they met, would be in a Hhoſtile diſpoſition 
towards cach other. The irt paſſion upon 
their meeting would be aſtoniſhment, after 
which would follow curioſity to be better 
acquainted with each other ; after which, 
finding a mutual reſemblance, there would 
ſucceed mutual love and Hiking : and neither 
being conſcious to any inclination in himſelf 
to hurt the other, neither would be ſuſpici- 
bus of any harm from the other. For all 


fear 
» Satir. xv. ad fin. 
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fear and ſuſpicion muſt ariſe from experience; 
either of evil inclinationsand defigns in one's ſelf 
(which I do not believe are properly natural 
in any one) or of injuries received from 
others; which as yet are ſuppoſed not to 
have happened. Indeed after this, as ſoon 

as they came to have a mind to the ſame, 
thing, ſelf-love, if men did not exerciſe their 
Reaſon, leading every man to prefer his own 
intereſt, would be the occaſion of contentions, 
and theſe of wrongs, and theſe of mutual 
fears and jealoufies. But all that this proves 
is, not a want of natural beneyolence in 
mankind ; not that fear and envy, and ma- 
lice, are prior to the contrary paſſions; but 
the narrouneſs of worldly injoyments, and 
the ſuperior ſtrength of ſelf-love, as an in- 
ſtinct above inſtinctive benevolence. | 


SECTION XI. Further, Man is Zwov So- 
X&AGv, Ka OiNoorpor, a lover of beauty, pro- 
portion and decorum. This affection exerts it- 
ſelf in all, as ſoon as the neceſ/arzes of life are 
ſecured; and in them who are poſſeſſed of a 
nicer taſte, or improved by a polite educati- 
on, this regard to ſymmetry and proportion 
is ſtill more viſible. So that although their 
moral characters are often none of the beſt, 
yet would they be reckoned amongſt the 
elegant part of mankind, and ſtudy a refine- 
ment in their manners and pleaſures, and 3 
beauty and propriety in their perſons, their 

dreſs 
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dreſs and their apartments. They ſeek after 
the works of art, and the productions of wit; 
and perceive in theſe a charm and agreeable- 
neſs, which nothing but their conformity to 
certain rules can produce, Now if Virtue 
be a beauty of the bigheft kind, then as ſuch 
it muſt be ſaitable to the nature of man; and 
for a proof that it is ſo, we may appeal to 
any conſiderate perſon, For what is Vir 
tue, but the ſteady order of the faculties, the 
exact temperature of the paſſions, the conſtant 
harmony of the life, the moſt proper poſition 
of the ſeveral Beings, and ſubordination 
among the ſeveral parts of the intellectual 
univerſe: Which, if it prevailed over our 
moral ſyſtem, would to a contemplative 
mind afford a more raviſhing ſcene, than 
the earth with all its beauty and variety, and 
the beavens with the wonderful adjuſtment, 
complication and regularity of their motions 
can yield, It is this fitneſs, this decorum of 
Virtue, which conſtitutes what we call its 
moral goodneſs ; not merely its tendency, as 
a means, to promote the natural good of per- 
ceptive Beings; which is the low notion that 
ſome have given of it. Temperance is on 
many accounts for the intereſt of the indivi- 
dual; but is this the moſt we can ſay of it? 
> Is there not a beauty, a proportion, an 
unity, 
b It is well obſerved hy the Earl of Shafteſbury, Miſcella- 
neous Reflexions, Vol. III. pag. 180. That _ woe 


—— 
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unity, in well-governed Sections, and appe- 
tites obedient toReaſon? Juſtice, benevolence, 
and generofity, are the ſecurity and happineſs 
of families, and of ſociety : but is this all ? 
Do they not further beautify ſociety, make a 
private perſon a moſt /ovely fight, and pre- 
vailing through a community compoſe a 
beauty of the moſt ſtriking kind; and pro- 
duce the moſt exact ſituation of intelligent 
Beings with regard to each other? The 
worſhip and veneration of the Deity intitle 
the worſhipper to his favour ; but conſider- 
ing the dependence of. created beings upon 
their Author, and the relation which his 
perfections and works bear to their facul- 
ties; would not the with-holding worſhip 
and obedience be a violation of order, and 
caſt a blemiſh upon the admirable ſtructure 
of the moral world? © I have given you, 
« ſays ? Cicero to his ſon, a ſketch of what 
& I may call the form and countenance of 
*« Virtue ; which, as Plato ſays, could it 
© be made viſible to the eye would excite 


3 


4 ſhapes and proportions which make beauty, afford ad- 
« Hhantage, by adapting to activity and uſe.” And ſo Cicero de 
Offi, Lib. I. Cap. xxvii. Ut venuflas & pulchritudbo corporis &c. 
« As the beauty and fne complexion of is body cannot be ſe- 
ic parated from its Health; ſo this decorum of which we are 
« ſpeaking, runs through Virtue, yet is diſtinguiſhable by 
« the mind.” The tile and the honeflum are inſeparable by 
the conſtitution of things, yet di/flingai/hable by the mind, 
as much as beauty is from Health, or the exa proportion of 
à body from its activity and u/e. | | 
© De Officiis, Lib. I. Cap. xlvii. 
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« a ſtrong affection. Vice, on the contra- 
ry, can never delight in its abſtrat# idea, 
though as it helps to gratify a particular in- 
clination it may; that is, as a means to 
pleaſure, not as Vice, Under this conſider- 
ation it diſguſts the minds of thoſe, who 
are intoxicated by its ſenſual allurements. 
A demonſtration of this is men's readineſs 
to condemn a vice with which they ſuppoſe 
themſelves not to be chargeable ; nay, often 
to blame that in another which they them- 
ſelves practiſe. And that their minds, con- 
ſcious to the baſeneſs of what they do, may 
not fall upon them for it, they endeavour to 
gild over their own vices, and by giving 
them new names to perſuade themſelves if 
poſſible, that they are the Virtues to which 
they bear any little reſemblance. Let me 
conclude this head with obſerving, that this 
affeftion for beauty, if we followed its natu- 
ral tendency, would lead us to the knowledge 
and love of the Deity; for as the chief gra- 
tifications of it are found in the worłs of Na- 
ture, and all beauty ſuppoſes deſign and 
wiſdom in the author of it, and his provid- 
ing ſuch an inexhauſtible variety of beauti- 
ful objects for our entertainment, proves 
him greatly benevolent ; we cannot, if we 
would purſue the dictates of a rational and 
grateful mind, but admire his wiſdom, and 
love his goodneſs ; which are conſiderable in- 
ſtances of true religion, Therefore, 
OS SEC- 
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S x T ION XII. Finally, Man is a creature 
formed for Religion, Zwoy ro Neo; is 
dependent on a ſupreme Being, capable of 
knowing on whom he depends, and has a 
natural awe of his Creator impreſſed on his 

mind. He naturally admires the grandeur, 

El - beauty, and uſe, that abound all over the 

[ world which he inhabits ; he has a natural 

_ curioſity to prompt him to inquire after the 

cauſe, and has reaſon to diſcover to him a 
ſupreme all- perfect mind as the only adequate 
cauſe of this infinity of beauty and good: 
his paſſions of veneration, gratitude, fear 
and hope, naturally terminate in this Being 
as the only object equal to them; and his 
natural apprebenſions of eternity ſtrongly ex- 
cite him to ſecure by goodneſs and piety the 
favour of that almighty and eternal Being, 
who alone can make him happy during that 
everlaſting ſtate of which he is apprehenſive, 
And now laying all theſe properties toge- 
ther, /elf-love, reaſon, a ſocial diſpoſitionand 
benevolent affections, a ſtrong ſenſe and love 
of beauty, a natural dependence on a ſupreme 
Being, and a natural awe of him, Cc. we 
have an idea of human nature; and from 
this idea of human nature, the natural dif- 


ference between Virtue and Vice appears at 
5 | Zelt 
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4 Plato in Timæo, who alſo terms man 2 or Seto tpov. 
To this agree Ovid s ſanctius his animal, and the divinorum- 
gue capaces of Juvenal. Satir. xv, 
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firſt ſight. What is more agreeable to bu- 
man nature than the fir ff? What more re- 
bugnant than the latter? Induſtty and tem- 
perance are adapted to the nature of man, 
as he is de/irous of his own bappingſi; juſtice 
and benevolence as he is a creature formed for 
feciety ; the worſhip of God, gratitude, reve- 
rence and truſt, as it is one part of his cha- 
rafter to be religious: and all theſe, as he is 
reaſonable, Vea, beſides that more pet᷑uliar 
and immediate conformity which theſe Vir- 
tues have ſeparately to human nature, con- 
ſidered in its divorſe reſpects; each of them 
has a mare extenſive and general influence. 
Thus ſobriety and diligence, at the ſame time 
W that they are inſtrumental to a man's private 
W happineſs, render him more «/eful.to ſociety, 
more capable of Religion, and acceptable to 
Goa. At the ſame time that juſtice and bene- 
volence have a more ſpecial relation to others, 
they are a ſecurity to a man's ſelf; and pro- 
cure him the beſt of all pleaſures, tranquility, - 
and: ſatisfaction of mind; together with the 
favour and approbation of God. Thus, final- 
ly, the. rſbip of a Deity is at once a debt 
to our Maker, the great ſupport and nobleſt 
entertainment of the mind; and the moſt in- 
diſſokvable band of ſociety. So manifeſt is the 
neceſſity of Religion to uphold the good or- 
er of ſociety, that ſome men of a perverſe. 
Wt urn of thought have inferred, * Totam de 
Vor. II, = Diis 
Cicero. De Natura Deox. Lib, I. Cap. xlv. 5 
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Has eee opinionem, SSW. That 
de the belief and worſhip of the immortal 
«© Gods were wholly a fiction of wiſe men 
te forthe good of the public; that the awe 
* of Religion might impel thoſe to do their 
duty, whom reaſon could not n 


SECTION XIII. But the ma ity of theſe 
virtues to human happineſs, whether pri- 
vate or ſocial, is by no way made ſo ſenſible, 
as by a ſuppofition of the contrary; that all 
mankind ſhould become intemperate, idle, 
unjuſt, perfidious, cruel, profane. How could 
the world bear its inhabitants, it they were 
all of this complexion ! Was every man as 
ſlothful and intemperate as ſome men are; it 
would be the deſtruction of the whole. kind. 
Without juſtice and the ſenſe of a Deity; there 
would be no ſociety ; or what was even worſe 
than none. This made * Cicero ſay of juſ- 
tice, Cujus tanta vis eſt, ut nec illi quidam qui 
maleficio & ſcelere paſcuntur, poſſint ſine uila 
parlicula juſtitiæ vivere. Without ſome 
5e particle of juſtice, robbers and pirates 
* would not be able to maintain their con- 

&« federacies.” If they had a mind to con- 
tinue together they muſt be juſt to one ano- 
ther, though they have declared war, and. 
practiſe violence and treachery againſt the 
whole world beſides. e 


. 1 S DC-· 
ib. H. Cap. . 8 
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SECTION XIV. Abſtracting from this 
particular conſideration of human nature, 
and the influence which Religion and Vir- 
tue have upon its ſeveral znfereſts, there is 
an intrinſic amiableneſs and excellency in theſe 
things; and an ſeparable turpitude in the 
contrary, Virtue is not only a bonum utile, 
but honeſtum ; good not only becauſe profit- 
able; but, becauſe-of its native excellence; its 
inſeparable beauty and luſtre. And there 
« are ſome things, ſayss Cicero, fo foul, ſo 
© flagitious, that a good man will not do 
them, though to ſave the commonwealth.” 
But then, as he adds admirably well, It 
c 1s fo well ordered, that affairs can never 
ade in ſuch a ſituation, as to make it ſalu- 
* tary to the commonwealth, for a wiſe 
* and good man to practiſe them.” Who 
does not think it a better character, to be of 
a juſt, merciful, grateful, benevolent diſpo- 
fition ; than, on the contrary, unjuſt, cruel, 
ungrateful, ungenerous? The fruits of Vir- 
tue are of 700 ſorts; the external intereſts of 
mankind, and inward ſtrength and peace. 
The firſt argue Virtue to be of a nature be- 
neficial to mankind F\ but, then, this does not 
conſtitute its formal” nature: for, indepen- 
dently of intereſt, it is better to be grateful, 
and honeſt, than otherwiſe. They who re- 
ſolve the virtue of every action into its utility, 
1 E 2 x oo 
_ © De Offic,, Lib. I, Cap, xlv. 
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do a very needleſs thing, when they ſet tem- 
ſelves to prove that Virtue is for the intereſt 
and happineſs of mankind. Who can doubt 
it upon this notion of Virtue? If Virtue 
conſiſts in the profitable of actions, then it 
is plain, that all Virtue is profitable; ſince 
if it was unprofitable, it could not be virtue. 
The other fruits of Virtue prove, that it is 
in itſelf a ® beautiful, and a decorous thing. 
For hence is that ſatisfaction which is the 
immediate and neceſſary reſult of virtuous 
qualities of mind, and a regular courſe of 
life. Hence is that perfect and eternal 
complacence of the divine Being in his good- 
neſs, juſlice, and truth. For were not theſe 
in themſelves very great perfections, he who 
is under no Law, and has no dependence 
upon any one, would have no reaſon to re- 
proach himſelf, though he were tyrannical 
and unfaithful : fince the ch ligation, neceſſity, 
or fitneſs, that he ſhould be otherwiſe, can 
ariſe only from their reconcileable differences, 
in the nature of theſe things. 
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n There is a threefold order : of the faculties ; of life ; to 
which may be applied thoſe words of Pliny, though other- 
wiſe meant by him, Me autem ut certus fiderum curſus, ita 
vita hominum diſpoſita delectat. Epiſtol. Lib. III. Epiſtol. i. 
and thoſe of Horace, Epiſtol. Lib. II. Epiſtol. ii. verſ. 143, 4. 


Ac non verba ſequi fidibus modulanda latinis : 
Sed, vere numero/que modoſque ediſcers vitæ. 


| and of beings, : 
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SECTION XV, ii. The other propoſition, 
and which compleats the demonſtration, is 
this; that natural Reaſon diſcovers it to be 
the will of God, that every man ſhould look 
upon this difference in the nature of things, as 
a Law or Rule; which he is always religi- 
ouſly to obſerve, under pain of his Maker's 
diſpleaſure. The truth of which propoſiti- 
on is evidenced by ſeveral conſiderations. 

i. God who is infinitely good cannot but 
will the perfection and happineſs of his crea- 
tures: and, he, who wills the end, wills the 
means: and, it has been before proved, that 
the happineſs of man, whether alone or in 
ſociety, depends upon Virtue, as the neceſſary 
means to its attainment. 

ii. He, who has given exiſtence to Beings, 
muſt, if he be w/e, and fees no reaſon to 
depart from his original purpoſe, will their 
' preſervation. God is infinite in wiſdom ; he 
is likewiſe the creator cf man; and has fo 
formed him, as to put it beyond all diſpute, 
that he deſigned him for ſociety. What- 
ever therefore tends to the preſervation of 
life, and the ſupport and improvement of 
ſociety, muſt be the object of the divine ap- 
probation : and, the contrary repugnant here- 
unto, For he cannot be ſuppoſed to create 
a reaſonable being, and then leave the be- 
ing at his liberty, by his own fooliſh and 
irregular conduct, to deſtroy himſelf, He 
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54 Of the Lau o/ Nature, Parr II. 
cannot be conceived to have inſtituted ſo- 
ciety, and laid the members of it under no 


obligation to the practice of thoſe virtues, 
which would make ſociety flouriſh : or, to 


avoid thoſe licentious actions, which would 


overturn the very foundations of it. 


SECTION XVI. 111. God has deſigned the 


nature of things, as an interpretation of his 
will; ſo that if from the nature of things it 


may 'be demonſtrated, that ſome actions are 


fit to be done, and others forborn ; the do- 
ing or forbearing of thoſe actions, is mani- 
feſtly the object of the divine will. The rea- 
ſon is, that he is the author and parent of 
nature. The Egyptians had an bieroghyphical 
language, and conveyed their nobleſt ſenti- 
ments in ſymbols. There was ſome foun- 
dation for this language in the nature of 


animals and other things: but the meaning 


of cauſes univerſally producing the ſame 


effects, is much more certain. © Whatever 


ce true propoſition, ſaith a judicious ' Wri- 


ter, indicates this, or that, as proper to be 
done, is an W a God that it 
ought to be done, Nor is it more cer- 
tain, that natural things were made by 
God to produce their natural effects; as 
the ſun to illuminate the air, the rain to 
moiſten the earth, and the like; than that 
propoſitions which naturally direct our 


4 actions, 
i Cumberland de Legibus Naturæ, Cap, V. Sect. i. 
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actions, were given us by God to ſerve as 
rules of conduct: for this is the only 
thing they are good for, namely, to direct; 
and this they do neceſſarily from their 
own intrinſic nature.” And that ſuch 


propoſitions are true cannot be doubted ; 
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it being certain, as this author obſeryed 


juſt before, that none but true propoſi- 


tions, whether ſpeculative or practical, 
can be impreſſed on our minds by the na- 
ture of things: ſince natural actions in- 
dicate that only which exiſts, and are 
the cauſes of that alone, wherein there is 
nothing of falſehood. For as to falſehood 
in propoſitions, it proceeds wholly from 
a voluntary raſhneſs; by which we are led 
to join or ſeparate notions, which nature 
has not joined or ſeparated. If therefore 
the terms are naturally connected, the 
propoſition affirmed of them muſt needs 
be true. And ſuch a connexion there is, 
when from the ſame thing differently 
conſidered, or compared with other 
things, its different conceptions (concep- 
tus) commonly indeed inadequate, are 
ſuggeſted to the mind. And from this it 
is eaſy to judge of negative propoſitions 
when they are true.“ Conſult alſo what 


the ſame Author ſays, Cap. II. Sect. x. 
Tanti momenti videtur, &c. 1 


E 4 SE C- 
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nnn XVII. iv. The eſſential SY 


tude of the divine nature is an inconteſtable 


proof of the ſame truth. God by a neceſſity 
of nature is u, and good, and merciful, and 
true; in the higheſt degree of perfection: 
and the neceſſity that he himſelf ſhould be 
all this, makes it neceſſary that he ſhould 
will all other Beings to be ke him herein; 
who are capable of ſuch a reſemblance. 
For why is God holy, juſt, and merciful, 
but becauſe it is het to be ſo, and God can- 
not but be, and do what is beſt? And is it 


not in the nature of things better, that man 


ſhould: have theſe qualities, than be with- 
out them? and, conſequently altogether rea- 
ſorable that he ſhould labour to poſſeſs 
them? And muſt not the choice and prac- 
tice of what is reaſonable and fit, pleaſe God 
in his creatures, as well as in himſelf? It is 
impoſſible cherefore that God ſhould put 
out of his forming hand a reaſonable creature, 
in his original conſtitution void of all traces 
of theſe perfections: or, that having created 
a being with a diſpoſition to act regularly, 
and a capacity of ſo acting, he ſhould not 


will his endeavouring to continue in a ſtate. 


of integrity ; or being fallen, his endeavour- 
ing to recover his loſt innocence; and in or- 
der to that, his doing whatever he was un- 
der an obligation to do before his defection, 
and has fince retained a power to do. 
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SECTION XVIII. v. The ville, God in 
this matter appears with further evidence, 
from the cautionary proviſſon he hath made, 
to ſecure the obſervation of what is dictated 
by right reaſon. As by planting ſeveral in- 
ſtin&s and paſſions in the ſoul of man, ſub- 
ſervient to his duty, and diſpoſing him to 

practiſe it: as the natural ve of parents to 
their off-ſpring, the Paſſion of pity, a prone- 
neſs to /elf-eſteem,. the deſire of a good name; 
and the ſecret dread of a ſuperintending 
Deity. - Parents by their natural affection, 
and purſuing its dictates in a kind and ten- 
der behaviour to their children, will be 
more diſpoſed to follow the dictates of a gene- 
ral benevolence and compaſſion in their treat- 
ment of others; and be inſenſibly carried to 
be civil and obliging to them, who in their 
turn may be able to repay their kindneſſes 
to their children. And the children having 
for ſo long a time experienced the greateſt 
tenderneſs from their parents, and thoſe 
about them by their direction, will have 
their diſpoſitions more ſoftened, and b 
education as well as nature be taught hu- 
manity. The helpleſs ſtate in which the 
firſt years of liſe are paſt, does further hint 
the reaſonableneſs of hazarding this life 
when we are grown up for the public ſafety. 
For, faith an excellent * Author, during 


en 
* Cumberland de Legibus Naturz, Prolegom. Sect. xxi. 
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* our tender age we intirely depend upon 
* the obedience which ozhers yield to oeco- 
* nomical precepts, civil laws, and thoſe 
of religion, Hence it comes that if we 
afterward expoſe our lives to danger; 
«< yea, if we lay them down for the pub- 
* lic good, we loſe leſs for. its ſake than 
«© we have already received from it. We 
<< only loſe the uncertain hope of future en- 
«« joyments, ſhould we have lived; yea, ra- 
ge ther it is certain, there can be little ho 

7 left for particular perſons, when the com- 
% mon good is trampled on. Whereas 
« from thence we have received the actual 
© poſſeſſion of life, and of all thoſe perfec- 
« tions which adorn it.“ The pitiful will 
not be likely to put thoſe into a ſtate of mi- 
ſery, whom they ſhould be uneaſy to be- 
hold miſerable. A proneneſs to ſe//-eſteem is 
another thing ſubſervient to virtue. Every 
man would eſteem himſelf; but it is impoſ- 
ſible he ſhould have any ground for doing 
ſo, if he-be not virtuous. Virtue therefore 
being the only juſt foundation of ſelf-eſteem, 
is what this inclination to eſteem one's ſelf, 
prompts every man to endeavour after. A 
regard to the ou7ward behaviour may ſecure 
the eſteem of other men; but not our own : 
which ſhews the wiſdom of the Creator ; 
.who to make us concerned that our external 
behaviour be good hath made it natural to 
deſire the eſteem of other men: and that we 


might 


«c 


cc 
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might not reſt in a bare outſide of virtue, 

© hath planted this other paſſion for ſelf- 
eſteem; which is not to be ſatisfied, but b 
a real inward-principle of goodneſs. A man 
can never be eaſy and pleaſed with himſelf, 
who Enoꝛs himſelf to be a knave. All who 
value their reputation will have ſome regard 
to their behaviour; and not do things, which 
would bring an indelible blot upon them; 
and mark them for the worſt of men. 
And, becauſe a man inwardly vicious, muſt 
deſire to appear virtuous; he will hence be 
excited to labour after the truth of virtue; 
that he may be able with eaſe, and without 
danger of detection, to preſerve the outward 
appearance. The fear of a Deity is a con- 
ſiderable reſtraint; and takes hold of men 
where human laws can ſignify little. 


SECTION XIX. vi. Again, God hath 
ſhewn it to be his will, that men ſhould 
practiſe virtue, by ſo forming the mind, that 
propofitions containing the principal duties of 
morality ate no ſooner underſtood, but aſſent- 
ed to, even by perſons not capable of exact 
reaſoning ; as children and others, whoſe un- 

derſtanding is much of the ſame ſize as 
theirs : and by thoſe, who though they have 
reaſon are not, well accuſtomed to uſe it. 
Yea, we find that it is by a kind of antici- 
pation, that a great part of mankind have the 
knowledge of moral truth ; for how ſeldom 


do 
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do they reaſon upon them, and yet how 
readily do they agree to ſuch aſſertions 
as theſe ? that we are to honour our parents, 
to love our benefaffors, to make good our pro- 
miſes, and that they who do theſe things 
deſerve the eſteem of mankind, beyond 
others who neglect them. And /aftly, by 
the guard of natural conſcience, by the ſatiſ- 
Faction or diſſatisfaction conſequent upon 
good or evil actions. It will not deſtroy this 
roof to attribute theſe to education; for 
beſides, that they are found in many who 
never had a tolerable education; theſe early 
repoſſeſſions can never be the total cauſe of 
ſuch effects. Were it all prejudice of edu- 
cation it would follow, that ſhould parents 
and magiſtrates join together ; magiſtrates 
to eſtabliſh- iniquity by a law, and parents 
to bring up their children in a belief that 
the law of the magiſtrate was the Law of 
nature; men would be terrified by their 
conſciences as often as they ſhould be fempe- 
rate or grateful ; feel a moſt exquiſite plea- 
ſure, when they had been guilty of drunken- 
neſs, or betrayed a friend, and the like. 
Nor can we account for it by the different 
nature of actions, unleſs we further ſuppoſe 
ſomething of the finger of God in it too. 
Some, from the confidence and joy which are 
bred by a good life, have thought them- 
ſelves authoriſed to eſtabliſn Virtue as the 
Summum Bonum of man; and ſome not able to 
bear 


= Chap. V. the Explication and Proof of it. 61. 


FE bear the laſbes of conſcience after the com- 


W miſſion of certain crimes, have laid violent 


i | hands upon themſelves. He, who does vot · 


ſee the hand of God in this, muſt be exceed 
ing blind. „ r 


SECTION XX. Thus have I made good 
the ſecond Propoſition; that natural reaſon 
diſcovers it to be the rl] of God, that every 
man ſhould look upon this difference: inithe 
nature of things, as a law or rule, which he 
is always. religiouſly to obſerve; under pain 
of his Maker's diſpleaſure. I might add 
the! ſuffrages of heathen Authors, Who as 
they traced out a Law of nature, ſo acknow- 
ledged God to be the Lawgiver. Thus 
m Cicero teſtifies of the wiſe men of antiquity. 
Principem legem illam & ultimam mentem eſſe 
dicebant, omnia ratione aut cogentis aut ve- 
tantis Dei. They thought this u and 
« n of laws to be the mind of God, who 
<« orders or forbids every thing with perfect 
<« reaſon.” This he afterwards calls Lex 
cœleſtis, The heavenly Law.” And, a 
little further on, ſays, Sit igitur hoc principio 
perſuaſum civibus, Sc. Let it be the firſt 
care to eſtabliſh this perſuaſion in the 
minds of the citizens, that the Gods are 
the ſupreme proprietors and governors of 
all things; that whatever comes to paſs 
| wt 

1 See a variety of theſe in Sharrock de Finibus, et Officiis 


ſecundum Naturæ Jus, Cap. II. No. iii. 
De Legibus, Lib. II. Cap. iv, vii, 
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is directed by their power, wiſdom and 
<"guthority ; that mankind are under the 
ct greateſt obligations to them; and that 
« they obſerve what every perſon” s real 
«© character is, what he does, and what he 
« thinks; with what deſign and with what 
«inward devotion men perform religious 
««- rites ; and regard differently the pious and 
« the impious— How many have been re- 
«:/ftrained-from wickedneſs by a fear of di- 
«''vine puniſhments? and how free from 
*«. crimes will fociety be, and how ſacred 
cs promiſes and oaths ; the immortal Gods 
* being regarded, both as witneſſes and judges? 
This is, as Plato calls it, a proper intro- 
6 duction to human Laws.” * Are you 
5 not acquainted, fays * Socrates to Hippias, 
* with ſome unwritten Laws? I ſuppoſe 
you mean, ſays the other, thoſe which 
e alike obtain in all parts of the world. 
* And can you ſay, replied Socrates, that 
&*& theſe were framed by men? How could 
e they, anſwered Hippias, when it is im- 
* poſſible that all mankind ſhould meet 
te together; and beſides that, are not all of 
* one language? Who then do you imagine 
* was the author of theſe Laws? Why, 
«© ſays he, I cannot but eſteem theſe Laws 
« to have been given by the Gods to men. 

Among theſe natural Laws he reckons the 
* z that the Gods ſhould be worſhipped, 

Which 
= Xcnophon. De Memorabil. Lib. IV. Cap. iy, 
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= which he calls the firſt; and parents honoured, 
Sc. And Sopbocles makes Antigone ſpealc 
thus to, Creon, tyrant of Webes; Nor did 1 
« think that your decrees could prevail fo 

% much, that being only a-mortal man you 

« could run down the unwritten and eſta- 
<« bliſhed Laws of the Gods. They are not 
« now only, nor of yeſterday, Laws; but, 
« were for ever in force; and no one knows. 
« by whom they were firſt promulged.” 
And not to multiply citations, ' Aoyw op ar. 
| Geobau au Ow reifen egi, ſays ) Hierocles, 
*« To obey right reaſon, is the vety fame as 
© toobey God; and upon this account the 
antient Philoſophers ſtiled Reaſon, Oer evontov, 
an indwelling God. So muchjuſter werethe: 
notions and reaſonings of the Heathen in this 
matter than thoſe of Mr, * Hobbes; who will 
not allow the name of Laws to belong to' 
thoſe concluſions of reaſon concerning things to 
be done or omitted. The Heathens had 
ſenſe enough to know, that the voice of Na- 

ture, was the voice of God, the author of 

Nature; while a pretended Chtiſtian, erect- 
ing himſelf into an interpreter of nature, de- 

nies it. But if God ſpeaks to us by the prac- 

tical dictates of our reaſon, they are proper- 
ly Laws, and the Laws of God: and his ra- 
tional creatures with reaſon expect his yon 
an 


Antigone, Act. II. Scen. iv. 
In aurea Carm. Pythagor. Cap. IX, 
De Cive, Cap. IV. Sect. xxxiii. 
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js acceptance in a courſe'of' obedience to 
them, but — 4 ne at "ak Peril. 
an this brings e ne 4 
hm IN XXI. To. the Keulen af; he 
155 of Nature, which is either preſent or 
future. Biſhop Cumberland obſerves from 
Cicero and Papinian, that the word ſanction, 
in its fri ſenſe, has regard only to the pe- 
nalties incurred by the breach of the Law. 
But as this Author and others uſe it in a 
larger ſenſe, as comptehenſive alſo of, re- 
wards, ſo they are ſufficiently warranted in 
doing this, were it only by the reaſon which 
he propoſes; that rewards are a fence about 
laws, as well as puniſbments; from whence 
they are called /an&z. Sanctum eſt, quod 
ab injuria hominum defenſum atque munitumęſi. 
The preſent ſanction conſiſts, on the. hand, 
in the peace and approbation of a man's 0wn 
mind; * Nullum theatrum virtuti conſcien- 
tia majus eff, Not the approbation of the 
“ moſt public theatre can give equal happi-- 
« neſs to a virtuous mind with its own,” 


One ſelf. approving , hour whole years out- 
weighs | 
Of ſtupid ſtarers, and of loud huzzas ; 


And. 


K Prolegom. Sect. xiv. 
C Digeſt. Lib. I. Tit. viii. Leg. 8. 
Cicero. Tuſculan. Quaſt. Lib. II. 
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And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 
Than Cæſar with a Senate at his heels. 

| oh 


Add to the ſatisfactions of a juſt ſelf-appro- 
bation, health of body, eſteem and credit 
amongſt all men; the favour and friendſhip 
of the wiſe and ſober part, proſperity in our 
outward condition and affairs, chearful truft 
in God and his Providence, and the hopes of 
much greater and better things after death: 
all of which are ordinarily the preſent re- 
wards of Virtue, and ſome of them always. 
On the other hand; the preſent ſanction of the 
Law of Nature includes the reverſe of all 
this; ſhame, anguiſh, and perplexity of mind, 
diſorders of body, contempt and hatred from 
others, with a great many more external 
evils: all which do uſually attend on vice, 
and ſome of them without fail. Tantum po- 
nam brevi duplicem pænam eſſe divinam ; quod 
conſtaret & ex vexandis vivorum animis; & 
ea fama mortuorum; ut eorum exitium & ju- 
dicio vi vorum & gaudio comprobetur. The 
“ puniſhment, ſays * Cicero, inflicted by the 
«© Deity on bad men conſiſts chiefly in theſe 
* two things; the anguiſh and horrors of 
mind which attend them while living; 
* and their having their ruin approved and 
_ © rejoiced in by thoſe who ſurvive them.“ 

Vor. II. * Thus 


* De Legibus, Lib, II. Cap. xvii 
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Thus * Socrates takes notice, that there 
& were natural penalties annexed to the vio- 
* lation of the divine Laws, which men 
© could by no means eſcape ; while the 
e who tranſgreſſed human Laws, did often 
«| find the way to go unpuniſhed. Well, 
t my Socrates, ſays Hippias, all theſe things 
te appear to be divine; for that Laws ſhould 
* carry their own penalties in them ſeems 
* to argue a more than human Lawgiver.“ 
The future ſanction is the reward or puniſh- 
ment reſerved in an after ſtate, 


* 


SECT1ON XXII. You may note this differ- 
ence between theſe two ſorts of ſanctions; 
that the fir are a proof of the Law of Na- 
ture; the Law of Nature is a proof of the 
fecond. From the good or bad influence of 
actions on our preſent happineſs it is reaſon- 
able to argue, that there is a Law command- 
ing or forbidding the actions which have 
theſe reſpective conſequences. And from 
this Law well eſtabliſhed it is rationally in- 
ferred, that there is another world befides 
this; where they who keep, and they who 
break this Law, ſhall be more remarkably 
diſtinguiſhed than they are at preſent ; and 
the rather, becauſe a man's happineſs in this 
world ariſes from 7wo cauſes ; his own beha- 
viour, and that of other men : of which the 
latter is not in his power. It is not enough 


= Xinophon. De Memorabil, Lib, IV, Cap. iv. 
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to ſecure the quiet and proſperity of human 
life, that a perſon performs his part, unleſs. 
other men do their's ; which it is very often 
ſeen they do not; and by this means bring 
the virtuous man into troubles and perplex- 
ities, contrary to the natural tendency of 
his own actions. It is no wonder therefore, 
that men diſpute with ſo much zeal againſt 
the Law of Nature, fince if they could but 
once perſuade themſelves there is no ſuch 
law, the fear of a future judgment will va- 
niſh of courſe, from among them who give 
no credit to revealed religion ; and who 
perhaps would have a great deal of reaſon 
for their unbelief, were there no natural 
religion on which revelation is founded, 


SECTION XXIII. What has been proved 
relating to the Law of Nature, condemns 
that abominable tenet of Archelaus, Epicu- 
rus, and others; that Nature hath put no 
moral difterence between things : whatever 
difference there may now be is Oye, not 
_ Þvo« ; adventitious and introduced by cuſtom, 
and the Laws of men. In oppoſition to 
which Cicero ſays, Nihil eft profecto prœſt- 
abilius quam plane intelligi, nos ad juſtitiam eſſe 
natos ;neque opinione, fed natura conſtitutum eſſe 
Jus, © Nothing is of more importance than 
clearly to underſtand, that we are formed 
* to approve and practiſe juſtice; which is 

| TI « the 
De Legibus, Lib, I, 
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« the dictate of nature, independent of hu- 


« man opinions. It is excellently obſerved 
by © Biſhop Cumberland, That there is the 
« ſame meaſure of good and evil, as of true 
5e or falſe, in propoſitions concerning the ef- 
&« fects of certain motions, tending to the 
“ conſervation, or deſtruction of things; v:2. 
« the nature of things: and whatſoever pro- 


© poſition points out the true cauſe of con- 


& ſervation, does at the ſame time ſhew what 
te js true good. The contrary notion which 
makes all moral diſtinctions of actions to 


be arbitrary, was with ſome little diſguiſe 


revived in the laſt century by Mr. Hobbes ; 
whoſe principles were a diſgrace to his learn- 
ing and wit. Injaſtitia erga homines, &c. 
«© Injuſtice towards men ſuppoſes human 
& laws, which can have no exiſtence in a 
er ſtate of nature.” He talks indeed in the 
ſentence immediately preceeding of natural 
Laws, wherein he only plays with words ; 
for in another place he ſays *, © They are 
t not properly Laws as they proceed from 
© nature”. Nay, in his © Leviathan, he ſays, 
Good and evil are always underſtood with 
relation tothe perſons who uſe theſe words; 
e fince there is nothing imply ſo, nor any 
*© common rule of good and evil derived from 

the 


* De Legibus Naturæ, Cap. I. Sect. xx. 
De Cive, Cap. I. Sect. x. | 
d Ibid. Cap. III. Sect. xxxiii, 
© Cap. VI. 
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de the nature of the objects themſelves,” 


And in his Book De (ive, Cap, XIV. Sect. 
xvii, '* We all meaſure good and evil by 
« the pleaſure or pain we ourſelves feel.” 
The foregoing proof of the Law of Nature 
is a ſufficient confutation of thoſe principles 


of anarchy and confuſion : however, conſi- 


der further, h 


SECTION XXIV, i. That were there no 
Law of Nature, there would be no ſuch 
things as human laws, or promiſes or com- 
pacts, that were binding. The very eſſence 
of law lies in its obliging force. But ſetting 
aſide the Law of Nature, no Heathen ſubject 
(not to ſay Chriſtian) is obliged in conſci- 
ence to obey the commands of the Magi- 


ſtrate ; but, whenever he can be unjuſt, con- 


ſiſtently with his own ſafety, has full licence 
to be ſo, for any reſtraint his conſcience lays 
upon him. The interpoſition of promiſes 


| and compacts alters not the caſe ; for though 


theſe are a man's voluntary acts, and Mr, 
Hobbes will have the obſervation of them to 
be a dictate of the natural Law ; yet, beſides 
that this dictate of reaſon is not properly a 
Law of God, according to Mr. Hobbes him- 
ſelf ; I deny that Reaſon binds us to the per- 
formance of our promiſes, if it be true, that, 
ina ſkate of Nature, nothing that a man can 
do, is unjuſt. For I appeal to any one, whe- 
ther a breach of promiſe be at all more con- 


3 | trary 
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trary to reaſon, than killing a man, or doing 
him any other hurt, who never gave us the 
leaſt provocation. So, that it could be only 
to ſerve an hypotheſis that Mr. Hobbes makes 
the ſame thing unjuſt in ſociety, viz. the 
hurting of an innocent perſon ; which in a 
fate of nature he aſſerts to be juſt and allow- 
able. As for Cy/tom, into which ſome have 

reſolved this difference of actions, it is not 
ſuppoſable it could ever have become lo 
general without ſome foundation in nature, 
Beſides; that c/fom, though it may influence, 
does not obige. Had a man no other reaſon, 
to be juſt and temperate, but that the world 
has been accuſtomed without reaſon to look 
upon juſtice and temperance as Virtues; he 
could not be blamed though he ſhould de- 
part from a groundleſs cuſtom, and endea- 
vour to undeceive the world. And is not 
ſociety likely to thrive wonderfully upon 
ſuch principles? 


SECTION XXV. ii. Were there no Law 
of Nature, but the difference of good and 
evil depended upon human conſtitutions; 
then (as hath been frequently objected to 
this notion) ſhould the magiſtrate, or tyrant 
cuſtom ſo pleaſe ; what is now ju/f, might 
become unjuſt ; what is generous, might be- 
come baſe : and ſo vice verſa: and, accord- 
ingly, men would be obliged to change their 
practice with their notions of theſe things 
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A ſuppoſition which on the firſt mention 
— ſhocks common ſenſe, and would ſoon break 


all ſociety in pieces. Were there a ſuffici- 


ent number of this ſort of men to form a 


Commonwealth, which I would hope there 
is not, I would adviſe them to herd together ; 
and, for experiment's fake, eſtabliſh a ſociety 
upon their own principles: and there is no 
ueſtion but the miſerable ſtate into which 
they would ſoon run themſelves, would 
more effectually convince them of the ab- 
ſurdity of this notion, then all the reaſon- 
ing in the world can do. | . 
As the writers in proof of a Law of Na- 
ture have built upon different principles, 
which are conſiſtent enough with each other, 
and, when united, eſtabliſh it on an immove- 
able foundation, it may be of uſe to divide 
them into three different claſſes. 


Ne" {Bs ek r 


W 1. Of them who have founded it upon the 


reaſon and fitneſs of things ; among theſe 
conſult, 


Cicero, De Legibus. Lib. I. 
— de Officiis, Lib. III. Se. v, vi. 
Grotii De jure Belli et Pacis, Lib. I. 
Cap. 1. Sect. 10— 12. 
Herbert. De Veritate. 5 
N Cumberland. 


72 Of the Law of Nature, ParrtII. 
Cumberland. De Legibus Naturæ, Prole- 
e Cap. Lv. © 

Mbitbii Ethic. Lib. I. Cap. vii. 

Sharrock. De Fin. & Offic. Sec. Naturæ ſus. 

Parker's Demon, Law of Nat. Sect, 
viii. 

Clarke's Evid. of Nat. and Rev. Rel 
gion. Prop. iv. 

— Sermons, Vol. V. Serm. viii. 

Grove's Eſſay on Reaſon, Works, Vol. 
IV. 22— 90. 

Pref. to Ordinat. Sermon, Vol. VII. 

pag. 469494. 

—Proofs of a future State, vol. IX. 
pag. 306—314. Vol. X. pag. 123 
130. 

en Wiſdom the firſt ſpring of Action, 
pag. 233— 238. 

Foſter's Sermons, Vol. II. Serm. ii. 

Scott's Serm. Nat. and Rev. Religion, 
Vol. I. Serm. vii. 

Mole's Found. of moral Virtue, and Def. 

Chandler's Reform. Serm. on 1/a. v. 20. 

Adams's Serm, on the nature of Virtue, &c. 

Mollaſton's Relig. Nat. delineated, Sect. I. 

Burnet's Demonſtrat. of true Religion, 
Vol. I. pag. 158—2 10. 

c _ eternal and immutable Mora- 
ity. 


Mrs. Cockburn's Works, Val. I. pag. 383 
Vol. II. Pap: 1—455. 
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Fackſon's Plea for human Reaſon, and 

Defenſes. 

Conybear's Def. of Rev. Relig Seck V. 
Balguy's Tracts moral ind theological, 

Found. of moral Goodneſs, divine Rec- 
ttitude, and Law of Truth. 

Glhover's Diſcourſe on Virtue and Religion; 
——— Treatiſe on Virtue and Happineſs. 
Atkey's main Argument againſt Tindal. 
Sykes's Principles and Connex. of Nat. and 

Rev. Religion. 

— Defenſe of Clarke's Expo. Catechiſm, 

| — The true Foundations of Natur: and 
Reveled Religion. 

Letters of Gilbert Burnet and Hutcheſon. 

| Againſt theſe Hobbeſ. de Cive. 


II. Of thoſe who build the Proofs on our 
moral ſenſe, and ſocial Affections. 


Puſfendorf, De Jure Nat. & Gent. 
De Offic. Hom. & Civ. edit. 
Carmichael. Lib. 1 Cap. iii. 
Butler's Pref. and Serm. i, ii, iii. 
—— - Analogy of Religion Nat. and Rev, 
Chap. IV, and Diſſert. ii. | 
Grove's Works, Vol. I. Serm. i. 
Vol. X. pag 303—3 18. | 
Wiſhart's Reform. Serm. on Jia. v. 20, 
Parker's Demon. Law of Nat. Sect. ix, x. 
Earl of Shafteſbury's Characteriſtics, In- 
-y_ concerning Virtue. 


 Hutcheſon's 


Of the Law of Nature, PaR r II. 
Hutcheſon's Inquiry concerning Beauty 
and Virtue, Treat, I. Sea, i—iv. 
Treat, II. Set. i—i, v.) | 
— — | tters to Burner. 
Turnbulls Princip. Moral Philoſ. Part I. 
Chap. iv, vi, vii. 
Fameſon's Eſſay on Virtue and Harmony. 
Cockburn's 4 on Man, and his 
relation to other Beings. 
Newcome's Enquiry into the Evidence 
of the Chriſtian Religion. 
Logan's Charge to the grand Inqueſt. 
Pope's Eflay on Man. Epiſt. ii, iii. 
Gays Fable of the Shepherd and Philo- 
ſopher. 


m Of thoſe who prove a Law of Nature 
by the good effects of Virtue, and evil 
effects and conſequences of Vice. 


Xenoph. De Memorab. Socrat. Lib. IV. 
Cap. 1. 

Cumberland De Legibus Naturæ, Cap. 
V, VI. 

Eachards Dialogues againſt Hobbes. 

Scott's Chriſtian Life, Vol. II. Chap. 1, 
Sect. ii. 

Earl of Shafteſbury's Characteriſtics. 

Wollafton's Religion of Nature, Gc. 
Sea. VII. pag. 208—2 17. 

Seed's Sermons, Vol. I. Serm. xvi, xvii. 

Fiddes's general Treatiſe of Morality. 

Innes's Aretelogia. 
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Campbells 


cap. V. the Explication and Proof of it. 75 
__ Camps Enquiry into the original of 
moral Virtue. 
Bluett's Anſw. to the Fable of the Bees. 
Law's Remarks upon the Fable of the 
Bees. 
Berkeley's Alciphron, or Minute Philoſo- 
pher, Dialogue II. 
Ophiomaches, or Deiſm revealed. 
Marburton's divine Legation of Moſes, 
Vel. 
Rut her forth's Eſſay on the nature and ob- 
ligation of Virtue. 
Turnbull's Principles of Moral Philoſo- 
h 
— Tranſlation of Heineccius. 
Religion of Nature conſidered. 
Free Thoughts in defenſe of a future 
State. 
John Clarke's Foundation of Morality. 
Warner's Eſſay upon moral Virtue, and 
its neceſſary connexion with all rati- 
onal Happineſs. 
Mrs. Cockburn's Works, Vol. II. pag. 129. 
Clayton's Thoughts on Self-love, innate 
Ideas, &c, 
Waterland's Nature &c. of the Chriſtian 
Sacraments. 
Wright's Remarks on Mr. Mole s Ser- 
mon and Preface. 
W _ on Selt-love and Virtue, Works, 
ol. III. pag.715—728, 
Againſt this —— of Reaſoning, con- 
ſult the Fable of the Bees. Cnar- 
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CHAPTER VI. | 
Of the ſeveral Properties of the Law 


of Nature, as eternal, univerſal | 
and immutable--An anſwer to the 
objectiom from national authoriſed 
Immoralities; and a brief ſcheme 


of the 28 Laws of Nature. 


SECTION I. LTHOUGH the chief 

| things relating to the 
Law of Nature are contained in the forego- 
ing Chapter, either expreſily or by way of 
implication ; yet that the genius and charac- 
ters of this Law may appear the more full I 
ſhall ſpeak d//in&ly of theſe three Proper- 
ties of it. 

i. It is an erernal and neceſſary Law; al- 
ways did, and always could not but exiſt, 
fEternum quiddam, ſays * Cicero, © ſome- 
* thing eternal and coeval with God him- 
felf.” Nu vis non modo ſenior eſt quam atas 
populorum & civitatum, ſed aqualis illius cæ- 


lum atque terras tuentis & regentis De. 


Non tum denique incipit Lex eſſe cum ſcripta 
ns 90 
De Legibus, Lib. II. Cap. iv. 
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% ſed tum cum orta eft, orta autem fimul gf 


am mente divina. It did not then begin 


« to be a Law, whenett was firſt written; 
« but, from its firſt exiſtence, which is eter- 
| «© nal as the divine mind.” Moral truths are 
in the ſame ſenſe neceſſary and eternal, as 
geometrical. That the 7hree angels of every 
wiangle are equal to tuo rigbt ones, is not a 
truth more neceſſary in the nature of things, 
than this propoſition; that an innocent per- 


ſon ought not to receive any hurt. Whe- 


ther a triangle exiſt or no, and there be any 
creatures to exerciſe juſtice towards each 


other, both theſe propoſitions are as true as 


ever they will be. It was from eternity 
true, that when a triangle ſhould exiſt, it 
would exiſt with the property before men- 
tioned; and whenever rational Beings ſhould 
exiſt they would be under obligation to u- 
tual juſtice. 5 


SgcION H. I cannot therefore eaſily 
imagine what ſhould make * Puffendorf 
quarrel with Grotius for ſaying, ** That the 
e things commanded or forbidden by the 
«© Law of Nature are in themſelves neceſ- 
** farily good or evil; and therefore neceſſa- 
© rily commanded or forbidden by God. 
* By which mark the Law of Nature is not 
only diſtinguiſhed from human laws, but 

| from 


K 


Þ De Jure Naturz et Gent. Lib. I. Cap. ii. Sect. 6. 
De jure Belli et Pacis, Lib. I. Cap. i. Sect. 10. 
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from divine, poſitive, or voluntary laws.“ 
Of this which Grotius affirms I always 
thought there could be no doubt; nor do I 
ſee any reaſon to alter my mind after all that 
Puffendorf has alleged for the contrary opini- Wl 
on. There is no action, ſays Puffendorf, Wl 
« if we abſtract the conſideration of all laws 
« divine and human, but is intirely indiffe- 
« rent; and if certain actions are ſaid to be 
t naturally good or evil, it is becauſe the 
ce conſtitution of that nature, which God 
« of his own free vill has beſtowed upon 
c man, demands, that certain actions be 
« done or forborn. And, by conſequence, 
<« the morality of human actions ought not 
© to be attributed to them in virtue of an 
& abſolute neceſſity ; but only in virtue of a 
* conditional one; that is, on ſuppoſing the 
« conſtitution of human nature ſuch as God 
* has freely determined it, in oppoſition to 
te that of other animals. And in ano- 

ther place, there is no other neceſſity but 
ce what has its original from the good plea- 

te ſure of God.” Now I grant, that in re- 
gard the production of ſuch a creature as 
man was the reſult of perfe Liberty in 
God, the morality of human actions may in 
a remote and improper ſenſe be ſaid to depend 
upon the divine will. I ſay in an improper 

ſenſe; for in propriety of ſpeaking I can by 
no means ſubſcribe to the expreſſion, ** that 

| | « the 

2 Tbid, Lib, II. Cap. iii, Sect. 6, 
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(tue moral differences flow from a free vo- 
—_ <- lition of God,” Would any one allow of 
iss being ſaid, that the extenſion and ſolidity 


of bodies are the pure effe& of the divine 
will? No certainly; and that becauſe tho 
God was free to create, or not to create ma- 

terial ſubſtances ; yet ſuch ſubſtances being 
ſuppoſed, whether they ſhall be extended 
or ſolid is not a matter of choice, even to 
God himſelf. In like manner it was in the 
power of God when he created man, not to 


have created him; or to have formed anatber 


being in the ſame ſhape, but without the 
ſame faculties; but as this creature would 
not have been the ſame ſort of being as 
man; ſo man, whoſe idea carries intelli- 
gence and liberty in it, being produced, the 


morality of his actions is an inſeparable ad- 


junct; and in nature antecedent to any law 
whatſoever, It is certain there can be no 
action morally good or evil, which is not 
commanded or forbidden by ſome law ; 
becauſe it is impoſſible God ſhould not 
command what is morally good, and forbid 
what is morally evil. But then theſe actions 


are not morally good or evil ſo much be- 


cauſe they are commanded or forbidden ; as 
commanded or forbidden, becauſe there isan 
inherent goodneſs or pravity in the nature of 
the actions. In ſhort to ſpeak exactly, the 
eſſences of things are independent of the will 
of God ; who has an abſolute power 2 

their 
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their beings, but not over - their reſpective 
natures. It is impoſſible that God ſhould 
will contradictions to be true; and yet the 
impoſſibility that this ſhould be ſo, does 
not flow from hence, that God cannot will 
it, but from the nature of things. In the 
divine underſtanding are found the ideas of 
all things, and there they are not voluntari- 
H, but neceſſarily.: their exiſtence, their na- 
ture, their relations, are all neceflary. And 
when this ideal exiſtence of things is changed 
into one external, or without the divine un- 
derſtanding; this external exiſtence is a vo- 
luntary effect of the divine power; and here- 
in different from the ideal : but as for their 
nature and relations they are neceſſarily the 
ſame, as in their eternal exemplars, or ideas. 


SECTION III. I cannot but further de- 
clare my ſurpriſe at the notion, which two 
great men Selden and © Taylor have eſpouſed 
of the Right of Nature, in contradiſtinction 
to the Law of Nature. * The Right of 
&« Nature is a perfeci and univerſal liberty to 
do whatſoever can ſecure or pleaſe me. 
When God made man a free agent, he 
by nature gave him power to do all that 
he ſhould defire ; and all that is Jus na- 
r turale : and it needs no circumſtance; for 
© it is every thing he ſhould deſire in eat- 
“ing, and drinking, and pleaſure, and rule, 

« and 


* 


A 


© Duftor Dubitant. Book Il Cap. i. 
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« and poſſeſſion ; and the Law was ſuper- 
i jnduced upon this Right. Right is liber- 
« ty, but Law is a fetter. Nature is free 
« to every thing which it naturally deſires, 
and for this they quote the authority of 
e the f Civil Law; Libertas eft naturalis 
© facultas ejus quod cuique facere libet : 
Though this reſtriction be added in the 
ſame breath, niſi fi quid vi, aut jure probibe- 
tur. They who intruſt nature with ſuch a 
right muſt ſuppoſe the natures of Virtue 
and Vice not to be eternal, but to have their 
origin from Law ; and ſuppoſing this muſt 


have a hard matter to prove from reaſon 


any Law of Nature at all, If on the con- 
trary they chuſe to ſay, that Virtue and 
Vice are ſeparated by bounds fixed by Na- 
ture, what room can there be for any ſuch 
| Right of Nature, which neither in order of 
nature or time can be prior to its Law, and 
cannot exiſt afterward ? 


SECTION IV, ii. The Law of Nature 
is univerſal. All mankind are born the 
ſubjefs and objects of this Law. 

i. All mankind are ſubjef to this Law; 
which is therefore fitly enough called Jus 
hominum, being the title which * Tacitus 
gives it. The difference of climate, of go- 


vernment, of language, makes no alteration 
Vor. II. 


f Inſtitut. 1. 
£ Hiſtori. Lib. III. Sect. li. 
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here, The Greek and the Barbarian are 
equally born under this Law ; for Reaſon, 
like the /#n, is the ſame every where; tho 
as that it does not ſhine every where with 
the ſame intenſeneſs of light and heat. 
b H α anayAcg E ο ,. N, T, X. All 
© things are connected together; there is but 
e one world, and one God, wha is in all; ane 
« matter, and one Law, namely Reaſon, 
e which is common to all intelligent Be- 
“ ings.” It will be ſaid, what then does 
that diver/ity of opinions and cuſtoms mean, 
which have obtained among the ſeveral clans 
and diviſions of the earth? All natural 

e things are the ſame every where; as fire 
burns with us after the ſame manner as 
« jt does in Egypt; whereas the ſame things 
* do not appear uſt to all.“ © The ſame 
« things, ſays Maximus Tyrius, are not 
ce eſteemed good by all men, nor the ſame 
&« things evil, nor are their ideas of virtue 
6 and vice the fame, The notions of right 
« and wrong differ ſo extremely, that not 
©. only one nation, but one city, or family, 
or man, agrees not with another; nor is 
one and the ſame man always conſiſtent 
with himſelf.” Cornelius Nepos has the 
ſame obſervation, and almoſt in the fame 
words. Nen eadem omnibus eſe honeſta atque 
turpia, 


h Antonin. Lib. III. Cap. i ix. 
i Andron. Rhod. Lib. V. Cap. x. 
* Diſſertatio. I. 

Prefat. ad Vitas. 
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turpia, ſed omnia majorum inſtitutis judicari. 
Cicero takes notice of the ſame objection, 
and anſwers it, De Leg. Lib. I. Cap. xvii. The 
obſervation might be confirmed by too great 
a number of inſtances. Hippias objects to 
Socrates, who had inſtanced this among the 
Law of Nature, that parents ſhould not 
marry with their children, that it could not 
be the Law of God, ſince it was not uni- 
verſally obſerved ; there being ſome who 
paid no regard to it. Among the Perſians 
this was allowed, and it was made a quali- 
fication for becoming head of the Magi, 
the being born of ſuch an inceſtuous mar- 


 riage, Among the Egyptians the marriage 


of brothers and ſiſters was allowed, and paſt 
from Egypt to Athens itſelf. Biog Angprzos, Or 
living by robbery and plunder was very com- 


mon among the antient barbarous nations, 


and by them thought to be an honourable 
ſort of life, and is placed by ? Ariſtotle in 


the fame rank with agriculture, fiſhing, 


hunting, and the like. Expoſing infants 


new born was a general practice even among 


the Romans and Greeks ; who valued them- 


ſelves upon their learning and politeneſs, 
Self-murther, inſtead: of that infamous cha- 
rater which it bears among us, was by the 
Romans accounted a /awful, and ſometimes 


G 2 a com- 


m Aenophon. De Memorabil. Lib. IV. Cap. iv. 


" Strabo. Lib. XV. & Clem, Alexand. Stromat. Cap. ii. 
2 Minut. Felix. 


7 Politic, Cap. viii. 
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a commendable way of eſcaping out of a 
ſhameful and miſerable life. And in ſome 
nations it was uſual to 4d their parents, 
when they wete become uſeleſs and de- 
crepid ; and the fame barbarous cuſtom, 
with that alſo of expoſng their children, now 
prevails among the * Hottentots. 


SECTION V. To this 0bje#:0n J anſwer, 
i. Take this matter at the 0, it reaches 
Not the Law of Nature in general, but only 
cuts off ſome things, which have been com- 
monly reckoned branches of this Law. 80 
that ſhould it be granted that ſuch and ſuch 
things are not dictates of Nature, becauſe 
they have not been acknowledged as ſuch 
among all nations ; yet thoſe which have 
prevailed univerſally it is to be hoped may 
paſs unqueſtioned. Now, as Cicero ſays, 
Quæ autem ratio non comtatem, non benigni- 
tatem non gratum animum & beneficii memo- 
rem diligit ? &c. What nation is there in 
* which the gentle, the &ind, and the grate- 
&« ful, who long retain the remembrance of 
c kindneſlcs received, are not beloved? And 
« in which the proud, the miſcbievous, the 
* cruel and ungrateful, are not hated and 
e deſpiſed?” * And who, ſays Juvenal, 
ce is ſo abandoned, but were he to ſpeak 


freely 


4 See Kolbeyn's Hiſt. of Hottentots, Grew's Coſmologia 
Sacra, Book III. Chap. vi. 

Pe Legibus, Lib. I. 

ſ Satir, viii. verſ. 211. 


Chap. VI. of the Law of Nature. 8g 
* freely his ſentiments, would without he- 
e fitation prefer Seneca to Nero? 


Libera fi dentur populo ſuffragia, quis tam 
Perditus ut dubitet Senecam preferreNeronit 


Had we the freedom to expreſs our mind, 
There's not a wretch ſo much to vice inclin'd, 
But will own Seneca did far excel 
His pupil, by whoſe tyranny he fell. 
LE Stepney. 


ii. The objection is no proof of the non- 
exiſtence of the Law oi Nature, but of the 
great corruption of mankind, It ſhews not 
the inability of reaſon to diſcover the Law, 
but the frength of human paſſions, the vio- 
lence of men's [y/ts, and the power of 2 
examples, to drown the voice of reaſon, and 
over-rule its dictates. Would we take a 
juſt meaſure of human nature, it ought to 
be from thoſe who have preſerved it maſt 
pure, and who are moſt univerſally eſteemed 
and beloved. * Num dubitas quin ſpeci men 
naturæ capi deceat ex optima quaque natura? 
Sc. Can you doubt whether a ſpecimen of 
« nature ought to be taken from the beſt in 
&« every kind? And what better natural diſ- 
<« poſition can there be among mankind than 
ee their's, who think themſelves born to help, 
defend and ſupport others? Mr, Hobbes 

G 3 5 in 
t Cicero. Tuſculan Quæſt. Lib. I. 
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in his account of human nature takes the 
quite contrary method, calling that natural, 
and almoſt that only, which the baſeſt paſ- 
ſions of the baſeſt men carry them to prac- 
tiſe. This is very well expoſed by Dr. Bur- 
net, De Statu Mortuorum, &c. p. 11. As 
« degenerate as the world i is, amongſt men 
of a right and healthful temper of mind, 
natural right is invariable. That to others, 
whoſe minds are diſeaſed and perverted, 
things have a different appearance, ought 
not at all to be regarded. For he who 
ſays Honey is ſweet, ſays what is never- 
theleſs true, for that it does not taſte ſo 
to thoſe whole palate is vitiated. And 
how ſoon are our judgments ſet wrong, 


cc 
ec 
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and nature perverted from its Gimplicity.” 


* Sent autem ingeniis ngſtris ſemina innata 
Virtutum, &c. © The feeds of the ſeveral 
% Virtues are ſown in our conſtitutions, and 


<« jf we ſuffered them to arrive to maturity, 


nature itſelf would lead us to a happy life. 
But as ſoon as we enter upon the world, 
we are conſtantly converſant amidſt all 
kinds of perverſe. opinions and wicked 
practices; ſo that we in a manner ſuck 
in error and vice with our nurſes milk.“ 
7 « The variety of opinions, and the diſputes 
2 among mankind, confound our natural 


„ notions, 


ie 
et 
ec 
ac 


cc 


u Andron. Rod. Lib. III. Cap. ix. 
* Cicero. Tuſc. Lib. III. 


Y Cicero. De Leg. Lib. I. 
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4 notions of what is right and good; and, 
e becauſe the ſame thing does not happen 
« to our ſenſes, we think theſe are by na- 
ce ture infallible ; but thoſe rational objects 
ce which appear different to different per- 

« ſons, and to the ſame man at different 
« times, we think to be quite uncertain ; 
« when the caſe is far otherwiſe, For as 


« to our ſenſes, neither our parents, nurſes, 


© maſters, poets, neither the ſtage nor the 
© multitude conſpire to deceive them.” 


SECTION VI. iii. In moſt inſtances the 
characters of the ſeveral nations, among 
whom evil cuſtoms have reigned uncontrolled, 
will ſerve to anſwer the objection from ſuch 
_ cuſtoms againſt a Law of Nature, For if 

theſe nations were extremely barbarous, ig - 
norant of ſome of the moſt neceſſary arts of 
life, and ſunk into a kind of brutality, we 
cannot wonder when we find ſo much ſtu- 
pidity and ignorance in other things, that 
there ſhould not be found the exacteſt ideas 
of the natural Law. It is rather to be won- 


dered, that ſo much of this Law is known 


and received among them. The inference 
that they had not the ſame natural faculties 
as politer nations, but were of a different 


ſpecies from them, becauſe in their manner 


of living they approach nearer the beaſts 
than human kind, would be altogether as 
juſt ; as that the Law of Nature for this 

— 4 reaſon 
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reaſon was not given to them, Now travel. 
lers inform us this is the caſe with ſeveral 
nations where ſome of the moſt ſhockin: 
immoral cuſtoms prevail. I have been 
« told, ſays Le Brun, that there are Sa- 
. qnvieds inhabiting along the ſea- coaſts, and 
« in Siberia; who ſell their wives, when 
* they are tired of them. When their fa- 
et thers and mothers die they keep their 
bones without burying * and I have 
heard from perſons who have been eye- 
witneſſes to it, that they diſpatch them 
when they came to ſuch an adyanced age, 
cas to be good for nothing.” Let any one 
read the account which the ſame Author 
gives of the rude miſerable life of this people, 
as to babitation, dreſs, victuals, and every 
thing elſe, and he will think their opinion 
or practice no great credit to the cauſe of 
Epicurus. The * Hottentots are another na- 
tion, among whom leaving their ne born 
children, or aged parents to periſh, are eſta- 
bliſhed cuſtoms, Theſe, tho' rude enough, 
are not ſo barbarous as the Samozeds ; but 
lazineſs is their prevailing vice, and deter- 
mines them without remorſe thus to rid 
themſelves of the burthen of providing for 
the helpleſs. And itis remarkable that this 
people, when urged with the babarity of 
theſe practices, excuſe themſelves in a man- 


ner 


ec 
cc 
cc 


z Obſervations on Ruſſia. 
a See Kolbeyn's Hiſt. of the Hettentots, 


ner which ſhews they are not ignorant of 
the Law of Nature. For they do not plead, 
that no gratitude is due to parents, Or affec- 
tion to children, and that they are to conſult 
only their own convenience; but that it is 
kinder to both to diſpatch them, than to per- 
mit parents to protract life when it is all 
ſuffering and no injoyment; or than to edu- 
cate children to ſickneſs and want. But our 
objectors refer us to nations more civilized, 
Gentes moratiores, to inquire whether theſe 
have been better than the other. In civil 
life they have excelled, but not in many 
points of a moral nature. And what was 


the reaſon ? It was becauſe they refined too 
far, and were not ſo ambitious of moral im- 
provement, as of improving in their pleaſures : 

and as to philoſophical inquiries, diſcovered a 


greater paſſion for wrangling than for fruth; 
making it their endeavour to perplex and 
confound every thing out a wantonneſs of 


wit, and to introduce an univerſal ſcepticiſm. 


Now certainly the firſt and ſimpleſt dictates 
of nature are more likely to hit the truth, 
than ſuch unnatural refinements ; accordin 
to that excellent reflexion of * Juſtin con- 
cerning the Scythians. Prorſus admirabile 
videatur, hoc illis naturam dare, quod Gract 
longa ſapientium doctrind praceptiſque philoſo- 
phorum conſequi nequeant, &c, © It ma 
«* appear very wonderful, that Nature hath 
| | given 
> Hiſtori. Lib, II. Cap. iii. | 
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« given that to the Scythians, which the 
*© Greeks aſſiſted by a long courſe of inftruc- 
« tion from their wiſemen and philoſophers 


have not attained 2: and that the latter 


« with all their politeneſs ſhould be fo 
« much excelled in ſubſtantial virtue by a 
« people ſo rude. Of ſo much more ad- 
vantage to the Scy/hians was the ignorance 
« of vice, than a more exact knowledge of 
« virtue to the Greeks.” © Tacitus makes a 
like obſervation with regard to the antient 


Germans. Pluſque ibi boni mores valent, 


quam alibi bong leges. That with them 
«« eſtabliſhed good cuſtoms, and numerous 

© good examples, had more efficacy than 
* good laws elfewhere.” The American 


nations are alſo inſtances of how much ad- 


vantage it is to be ignorant of the refine- 
ments of luxury, and the uſual incentives fo 
avarice, injuſtice and debauchery, which 
abound amidſt an opulent and polite people; 
of whom Pet. Martyr Augberius in his ac- 
count of them gives this character, that they 
enjoyed the fruits of the earth in common, 
and did what was right without laws. or 


Jager. 


SECTION VII. iv. It is not difficult to 
give an account, how many cuſtoms in defiance 
of the Law of Nature were at firſt introduced. 
Not upon the advice of wiſemen, not after 

mature 


De Moribus German. SeR. xix. 
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mature deliberation, and by common agree- 
ment; but ſometimes by the authority of 
princes, Thus Cambyſes feized with a vio- 
Fon paffion for his youogeſt „er would 
have the opinion of the Per/ian judges, whe- 
ther they had any law which allowed of the 
marriage of a brother with his fiſter ; and 
they knowing how dangerous it was to con- 
tradict him in any of his inclinations re- 
turned this anſwer : that though they had 
no law which authoriſed ſuch a marriage, 
| yet they had a law, which gave the King 
of Perſia power to do what he pleafed. 
And as this may be reckoned the ra of in- 
ceſtuous marriages ; from which time they 
ſpread more and more, till they became the 


general faſhion. Valentinian a chriſtian 


Emperor, by a law promulgated through 
the empire allowed every man to marry 
two wives at one time; but then this was 
only to cover an irregularity of his own ; 
who beſides his wife Severa, married another 
for her extraordinary beauty, whom his for- 
mer wife had often recommended to him. 
Sometimes a general corruption has been in- 
troduced by the exemple of a man famous 
for his dm and virtue. What he does 
under the influence of pride or paſſion, and 
is really his 7n/irmity, is thought to be the 
effect of ſome extraordinary quality of ſoul, 
and every one is fond of imitating him that 
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they may come in for a. part of his glory. 
The infection of Cato's bad example in mur- 
dering himſelf was ſuch, that Suicide in Se- 
neca's time was common among perſons of 
every quality, condition, and age. Reſpice 
ad hac noſtra tempora, Sc. * Conſider our 
<< times, of whoſe effeminacy and luxury 
1 complain, and you will ſee perſons 
te of every rank, fortune, and age, putting 
« an end to their troubles by a voluntary 
* death.” Obſerve what he ſays in the firſt 
part of the ſentence, concerning the effemi- 
nacy and luxury of that age; this very thing 
accounts for the general diſpoſition among 
the Romans, when preſſed with misfortunes 
to take refuge in a violent death, having 
Cato's example to juſtify them. The more 
ſoft people render their tempers by luxury 
and indulgence, the leſs capable they grow 
of bearing the troubles and infelicities of 
life. By an expreſſion of Seneca in another 
place it looks, as if they thought Cato's ex- 
ample would authoriſe any thing. Ebrie- 
tas Catonis objefta eft, Sc. © Cato has been 
„ reproached with drunkenneſs ; but this 
„ charge will rather prove drunkenneſs no 
« crime, than Cato to have been a bad 
* man.” The popular behaviour of the 
Emperor Orb had according to 5 Tacitus 
much 


© Senec. Epiſtol. xxiv. 
t De Tranquil. Cap. Xii. 
s Hiſtori. Lib. I. Sect, ür. 
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much the ſame efficacy in recommendin 

Suicide; for Otho having killed himſelf, 
« ſeveral of his ſoldiers flew themſelves be- 
« fore his funeral pile; not becauſe they 
« were apprehenſive of puniſhment for hav- 
“ ing adhered to him; but from an admi- 
« ration of his bravery, and an affection to 
« his perſon ; and afterwards the humour 
« ſpread to Bedriacum, Placentia, and other 
« garriſons; where this manner of dying 
« was much celebrated.” Some nations 
have been firſt conquered by the arms of 
others, and then by their caſtoms; which 
generally advanced in the ſame pace with 


their empire. Thus from the Perſians by 


whom they were conquered, the Egyptians 


received the vile cuſtom of marrying their 
ſiſters. | 


SECT10N VIII. v. Vice has ſeldom or ne- 
ver injoyed more than a 7oleration from the 
laws of any country; and a mere negative can 
be of no force againſt the affirmative voice 
of the major part of mankind. Even where 
very bad cuſtoms have been tolerated, Non- 
conformity to them, far from being cenſured, 
has been eſteemed honourable. 


SECTION IX. ii. The Law of Nature 1s 


univerſal, in that all mankind are the objects of 
t: that is, there are duties owing from every 


man 
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man to every man. "Una continemur omnes 
& eadem lege nature, Sc. We are all un- 
« der one and the ſame law of nature; and 
te if this be true, we are forbid by the law 


of nature to injure any other perſon ; but 


tc the firſt is true, therefore alſo the laſt. 
« For that which ſome advance is very ab- 
* ſurd, that they think it wrong to injure 
© a parent or a brother for the ſake of their 
% own advantage; but that the caſe is dif- 
te ferent with regard to other citizens; that 


< there are no common rights or ties be- 


« tween them, which oblige them to pur- 
* ſue the common good: for this opinion 
% deftroys all ſociety between the members 
* of the ſame city. And as for thoſe who 
* allow the obligations to practiſe juſtice to 
* be common among all of the ſame city or 
ec ate, but deny it as to the reſt of mankind; 
<« theſe diſſolve that ſociety by which all 
* men are naturally united ; which being 
« deſtroyed, beneficence, liberality, good- 
*« nefs, and juſtice, are alſo deſtroyed.” 
This agrees with that noble idea of the world 
which Antoninus the Emperor and Philoſo- 


pher gives us of it, when he calls it Aloc og, 
the City of God; for as fellow citizens all 


mankind are governed by one common law, 


and obliged to ſeek each cther's good. 
SECT. 


n Cicero De Officiis, Lib. III. Cap. vi. 
Lib. IV. Sect. xxiii. 
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SgecTION X. iii. The Law of Nature is 
immutable. © Juſtice, ſays Andronicus Rho- 
« ius remains invariably the fame thing 
« among the Gods; and from the zmmuta- 
bility of the divine nature, ariſes the immu- 
tability of the natural Law, Upon this ac- 


count! Cicero will hardly allow any other 


befides this to deſerve the name of law; 
e becauſe other laws may be abrogated in 
%a moment by a vote of the Senate; but 
et no authority can alter or abrogate the 
«© Law of Nature.” Human laws cannot 
change it, becauſe they derive all their force 
from this original law; and therefore in ſet- 
ing aſide this, would deſtroy themſelves with 
it. Nor can it ceaſe or alter with the flux 


of time, or the viciſſitudes happening to the 


external ſcene of things; nor properly ſpeak- 
ing be diſpenſed with by God. A famous 
Caſiuiſt thinks otherwiſe, whoſe words ate, 
<« 'Fhe inſtances of the law of nature are 
* neither ſo prime nor fo laſting as nature 
< herſelf, but alterable by God or by man; 
© and may be made more or fewer, or other. 
© When God commanded Abraham to ki} 
© bes fon, and the Iſraelites to rob the Egypt- 
“ ans, he gave them a command to break 
c an inſtance of the natural law——For the 
<« laws of nature are in many inſtances rela- 
« tive 
* De Legibus, Lib. I. 
7 aylor's Duct. Dubit. Book II. Chap. ii. 
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*< tive to certain ſtates, and therefore in theſe 
re inſtances and particulars are as alterable 
% as the ſtates themſelves ; but the reaſons, 
<« indeed, on which they rely (ſuppoſing the 
« fame or equal circumſtances, and the 
© matter unchanged) are eternal and unal- 
< terable as the conſtitution of nature — 
The matter of the law being changed, 

ce there muſt of neceſſity alſo be a change 
© in the law.” But, as Grotius faith well, 
* Every ſuch inſtance is but imago muta- 
&« tzonts, the appearance of a change; ſince 

ce the Law of Nature is itſelf by no means 
* changed, being in its nature unalterable; 
ce but the circumſtances of things about 
„ which the law is converſant, and which 
sin their nature are changeable.” Or, as 
n Cicero expreſſes it, The times often are 
©* ſuch, that the ſentiments and actions 
© which at other times were worthy of a 
c juſt and good man, ceaſe to be ſo, and 
e become the contrary—With the change 
ce of times our duty changes, and is not al- 
© ways the ſame.” Obſerve, he ſays, our 

duty is changed, not the Law. The law of 
God immediately forbids the irregular afts of 
the mind only, outward actions are forbid- 
den, merely as they are ſuppoſed to proceed 
from ſome internal irregularity; where, there- 

fore, the action does not flow from any evil 
Prin- 


mn De jure Belli et Pacis, Lib. I. Cap. i. Sect. 10. 
a De Officiis, Lib. I. Sect. x. Lib. III. Sect. . iv. 
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principle or diſpolition, not being. the effect 
of want of love to God or mien, it does not 
fall under the hae it th of the law : as 0 


— 1 . 2 


action with its en lee; for which rea- 
ſon a change in theſe does not infer a change 
in the lau, which always commands, or for- 
bids the fame action in the ſame circum- 
ances; and out of theſe circumſtances does 
neither. A mere taking away another man's 
life was never forbidden to any man; but 
the taking it away without any neceſſity on 
our part, or authority from him. to whom it 
is forfeited, or who has the ſupreme. diſpoſal 
of it. So that had ® Abraham ſacrjftced his 
ſon as he intended, he had done nothing but 
what the Law of Nature always permitted; 
the law having ever allowed men to take 
away what is in the poſſeſſion of others, with 
the conſent and by the order of the owner. 
Now that God is the abſolute Proprietor of | 
the lives and enjoyments of all his creatures, 
was never queſtioned; At the bottom 1 am 
ſenſible the difference is rather about the | 
| propriety of words than thiogs ; fince it 18 

: Vor. II. A 5 ranted 


c 
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e See this caſe more fully confiderets 355 Gfodde & orks, 


Vol. II. Serm, vi, vi. viii. and Joſeph. Nicol Scatt' + ber 
mons, Vol. I. Serm. xil, xiii, xiv, 
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; | J Raon: : 141. 
granted in the quotation above. that, the 
reaſens on, Which the laws rely (Which 
that: author. in anather place calls rules of 
Nature) are eternal and unalterable. But as 
theſę rules of nature are no other than the 
more general laws of nature, and as a change 
Rabe inſtances does not infer a change in 
the laut, it appears the. beſt way to avoid 


Miſtakes to ſay, that the Law of Nature is 
Scrion XI. All that I propoſe further 
upon this head is to.give you a ſhort ſcheme 
ol a few of the prime Laws of Nature, begin- 
ning with that which is the moſt general and 
comprehenſive ;of all. And here I would 
diſtinguiſh between an A ection of nature, 
a principle of nature, and a Law of na- 
ture. Self-Jove is the moſt general affetlim 
of nature; ſince every thinking being either 
created, or uncreated, in its integrity, or cor- 
rupted, cannot but love itſelf. A natural 
principle is. a propoſttion containing ſome im- 
portant truth, the evidence of which is - 
arent to reaſon, and the foundation of ſome 
natural Jaw, though it be not à law, itklf, 
Of which kind the moſt general principle l 
| gan think of is this, 4e Kier being has it. 
rights would 
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fratural rights. Theſe natura 
follow, were there nothing elſe from which 
it could be derived, but the affection of na- 
tute before mentioned. For xr chi lee 
5 ALS 147 UE RC 6 » itle 
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itſelf is inſeparable from every reaſonable be- 


ing, and therefore certainly not contrary to 


reaſon ; fo with this love of himſelf nature 
muſt confer a right of preſerving and better- 


ing himſelf and his condition, by all the 
ways in his power, which are not to the 


prejudice of other beings, Theſe rights in- 
deed are various, according to the rank 
which every being holds in the univerſe ; 
and as God is the ſupreme being and the ori- 
ginal of all others, he muſt have a ſuperemi- 


nent Tight over all his creatures, And from 


hence we are by an eaſy tranſition led to the 
moſt general Law of Nature; for what can 


be the moſt general law but that which an- 


ſwers to the mo? general principle of nature? 
And what is that, but that every being ſhould 
render to every other being, what is its evi- 


dent rigbt? Even that ? wrzter, whoſe whole 
ſyſtem is built upon wniverſal benevolence as 


the prime law of nature, (of which I ſhall 
take notice preſently) acknowledges ** an 
“ univerſal law concerning the cſtabliſh- 
ment and preſervation of every one's rights; 
and that univerſal juſtice is nothing elſe, 
but the will or propenſion to render to 
every one his due, which is command- 
ed by this univerſal law.“ And what 
law or duty of nature can be conceived, 
which is not to be traced up to this ſource? 
Our obligation to glorify God does itſelf 
| Fi 2 | pre- 

? Cunberland De Legibus Naturæ, Cap. VIII. Sect. i. 
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preſuppoſe this; for therefore are we bound 
to glorify God, becauſe. God has a right to 
be glorified by all his intelligent creatures; 
and the reaſon of every ſuch being will tell 


him, that as he ought to render 70 all their 


due, ſo moſt of all to his Creator. 


SECTION XII. The three prime Laws de- 
ducible from hence are the lo of God, the 
love of our fellow creatures, and the regular 
management of our ſelf-love. The firſt of all 


theſe is the love of God; the firſt duty a rea- 


ſonable creature ſtands obliged to is, to love 
the cauſe and fountain of its being, Previ- 
ous to the conſideration of the particular 
will and pleaſure of God, our underſtanding 
teaches us to love him, and our hearts, were 
they not corrupted, would be immediately 
and inceſſantly inclined towards him, And 
as it is the fir/? duty to which a reaſonable 
creature is obliged, ſo it is that in which ll 
the reſt have their foundation. For there- 
fore are we ingaged to all other duties, 
(though not for this reaſon alone becauſe 
they are fruits and demonſtrations of love to 
God, Love to our fellow creatures is next 
to the love of God. Theſe we are bound to 
love as we do ourſelves ; becauſe they agree 
with us in having the /ame fountain of their 


beings, in conſpiring as parts of one com- 


mon whole, and in being deſigned for one 
and the ſame happineſs ; which is beſt an 
mote 


1 tl. __— W 
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moted by the joint endeavours of all. And 
did ſuch a love as this govern in all rational 


creatures one towards another, it would of 
courſe draw after it the performance of all 


ſocial duties. Such is humanity, a word that 
very happily expreſſes it; becauſe this uni- 
verſal affection is truly human, and preſer- 
vative of human kind. * Biſhop Cumberland 


makes univerſal benevolence to be the prime 
Law of Nature, and the parent of all others; 
but in my opinion not ſo properly. Since the 


obligation to piety ſprings immediately from 


the regard we owe to our Maker in particu- 


lar; not to the whole ſyſtem of rational beings. 


Our obligation to juſtice from the ſeveral 


rigbts veſted in particular perſons; and our 
obligation to 7emperance, induſtry, &c, from 
the care every man ought to take of his own 


| being. That the public good is intereſted in 


the performance of all thoſe duties, is with- 
out doubt an additional obligation to them; 
but not the prime, much leſs does it prove 
the public good to be the only ſource of 
them; ſince laying aſide the conſideration 
of that, our obligation to theſe duties would 
ſtill ſubſiſt. It is indeed impoſſible that the 


diſcharge of their duties by the ſeveral be- 


ings which compoſe the intire ſyſtem of ra- 
tionab agents, ſhould be inconſiſtent with 
the general good, or not promote it; and ſo 
it is impoſſible the uniform practice of vir- 
: | 3 „ 

De Legibus Naturz, Cap. I. 
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tue ſhould not be attended with pleaſure : 
which notwithſtanding no. one I ſuppoſe 
will ſay, that this pleaſure is the original 
ground of the obligation men are under to be 
virtuous ; but rather the natural reward for 

their being virtuous, The well management 
of ſelf-love diſtinguiſhes us from creatures 
without reaſon ; it is a Law of Nature, and 
turns an inſtinct which we have in common 
with the brutes into a moſt amiable Virtue. 
Self- love as an inſtinct carries us to ſeek our 
own preſervation ; and Reaſon, which is the 
- Publiſher of the will of God, warrants us to 
ſeek it in thoſe methods and no other, which 
are agreeable to our nature, and the ſtation 
to which we are advanced in the univerſe, 
This may be called moderation, 


h— vé̃n.n (ͤà“ 


Conſult on this Chapter the ſame Books as 
on the former, particularly, 


Cicere, De Legibus, Lib. II. & De Officiis, 
Lib. III. Cap. ili, iv. &c. 

de Amicitia. 

Grotii De Jure Belli & Pacis, Lib. II. 
err. 

Cumberland De Legibus Naturæ, Cap. * 

&c. 
Sharrock de Finibus et Officiis ſecundum 


Naturæ jus. 
Hutcheſin 
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en Philoſ. Moral Inſtitut. Com | 


pend. Lib. II. Cap. 1 
Sharrock's Sermons on the Ends of the 


w_ Chriſtian Religi on. 


 Tillotfon''s Works, Vol. I. Folio, Serm. 


"IG ii, xlix. 


th 


Leng $ e at Boyle 8 LeRture, Serm. 
ill., iy. Pag. 87—100. , 2 7 
Butler's Sermons, Serm. i. pag. 11—14. 
_ Clarke's Sermons, Vol. VIII. Serm. vi. 
Barnet's Sermons at Boyle's Lecture, 
Vol. 4. pa 134466: 
' Orr's Sermons, Vol. I., Serm. iii. 
SGrove's Works, Vol. II. Serm. vi, vii, viii. 
| Abernethy's Sermons, on the Being and 
Perfections of God, &c. Vol. I. Serm. 
ili. Vol. II. Serm. viii, ix, x. 
Poſter's Sermons, Vol., I. Serm. i, v. 
Vol. II. Serm. i, ii, iii. 


Diſcourſes on A Religion and ſocial 
Victue, Vol. II. 


| 7 oſepb Nicol Scott's FOE on Nat. and 


Rev. Religion, Vol, I, Serm. xi), xiii, xiv. 


Bullock's Sermon on the Goſpel, a rein- 


forcement of the Law of Nature. 
Stone's Serm. on Heb. xi. 17. and defen- 
ſes againſt Chubb. 
Mole's Foundation of Virtue ang Vindi- 
cation of it. 
Chandler's Reformation Sermon. 
Temple's Works, Eſſay on heroic Virtue. 
Blackmore's natural Theology, Sect. II. 
H 4 Ferdyce' 8 
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Fordyce s Elements of moral Philolpphy, 

Book I. Sect. iii, iv. | 

Effays oñ the Principles of Morality and 

natural Religion, in two Parts. 

A Delineation of the nature and oblige- 
tion of Morality. _ —_— 

Balguy's Law of Trath  * © 

| Hutcheſon's Inquiry, &c. Treat, II 

Sect. iv. . 

| Glover s Diſcourſe concerning Virtue and 
Religion. 

—Traatiſe on Virtue and Happineſs. 

 Berkeley's Alciphron or Minute Fhiloſop. 
Dialogue II. 
Johnſton s eternal obligation of natural 

Religion. 

—— Chriſtianity older than the Creation, 

The Reflector. 

Wright's great Concern of human Life, 
Chap. iv, vi. 

Chriſtianity diſtinct from the Religion, of 
Nature. 

Grefvenor's moral Obligation to the poſi 
tive ene in Religion. | 
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Of Vida itlelf, and its ſoaks, 
ral Kinds, and Diſtinctions. 
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07 Virmue in general and of 2 ice. | 


SECTION I. TEA HE objects and the 
reales of Virtue have 
been at large confi- 

| ___  WereWPnall dered under the two 
former Secliom the buſineſs of this laſt 
is to treat of 2 it ſel f; and its ſeveral 
kinds and divifions, And here to paſs by all 
the acceptations of this word, that are no- 
* to our prefect — ; I ſhall = Ve 

| e 
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ſelf to i the nature of moral Virtue. 
Appellata eft a viro virtus: Viri autim pro. 
pria maxime eft fortitudo. This: is very good 
authority for the original of th s word, and 
gives probability to the dtd — of thoſe, 
who derive Apen, the Greek word for Ji rtue, 
from Apns,* Mars. Virtue is fo called from 
its being a manly accompliſhment ; (Vir, 
from whence the Latin Virtus, and the 
Engliſh Virtue, ſignifying a Man) and as 
courage has been ' thought the maſt 4; Min- 
guiſbing character of a man, hence it was 
that this particular quality was more eſpe- 

aka honoured with the name of Virtue. | 


Srcrio Il. 8 is by b Ariftotle on 
defined, ** A Habit of acting with choice, 
e conſiſting in a certain medium with reſpect 
© to us, determined by reaſon and the judg- 
« ment of ſome *prudent perſon.” The Py- 
thagoreans define it EZ Ties Ts deo /o, 4 
e. Habit of doing one's duty. This definiti- 
tion I ſhould not much "iſle but that it 


of drift does 1 ayling Toe - a bakit, 
that 


'® Cicero, Tuſculan. e Lib: I. 
Þ Ffhic ad Nicom. Lib. II. Cap. vi. 
Ne cures ea, quæ ſtultè miraris & optas, 
Diſcere & audi & meliori credere non vis. 
| Horati Epiſtal Lib. I. piſtol. j. 
. te melioribus offer. Epiſtol. ii. 


Chap. 1. and of Nies, der 

that it is of the eſſence of Virtue to be the re- 

ſult of repeated acts; whereas the reaſon. of 

is being {o at preſent does not ariſe from. the 
nature of Virtue, but from the nature of man; 

who has ſtrong animal paſſions, which often 
lead him to act contrary to reaſon, and re- 
quire the ſtrength of a good habit to balance 
them. * Ari/tofle's reaſon why Virtue can- 
not be natural, that what is natural can ne- 

ver be altered by cuſtom; as a ſtone which 
falls naturally, by being never ſooftenthrown 
upward will not learn to aſcend; is good for 
nothing. For beſides, that there is no argu- 
ing from a thing without all ſenſe, as a ſtone 
to a reaſonable agent; the utmoſt this argu- 
ment can be ſuppoſed to prove is, that Vir- 
tue cannot be neceſſary; which it is very poſ- 
ſible it may not be, and yet be natural: 
meaning hereby a natural bent and inclina- 
tion to act virtuouſly, as well fixed, and as 
prevalent as one acquired by cuſtom. In- 
deed as things are now, exerciſe is pre- re- 
quired to a habit of goodneſs; but as this 


c 


does not neceſſarily enter into the idea of Vir- 


tue, the integrity of Adam, had he maintain. 
ed it, deſerving this title, as much as any at- 


tainments of his poſterity can do; Virtue, 1 


think, ought not to have its definition from 
| hence. Seneca in his thirty-third Epiſtle 
gives us this idea of Virtue, Eft equalitas & 
tenor vitæ per omnia conſonans fbi. An 

Ee | « eyen 
8 Ethige ad Nicopp, Lib. I. Cap. i, | 
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« even tenor and harmony of life, through- 
tt out ' conſiſtent with itſelf;' which per- 
haps may be admitted for a deſcription of a 
virtuous life, not as a definition of Virtue 
itſelf, which is not a thing external, but an 
inward vital principle. The great fault of 
* Cicero's definition, Virtus eſt mbil aliud 
quam in ſe perfecta, & ad ſummum perducta 
natura; Virtue is nothing elſe hut hu- 
e man nature compleat in itſelf, and carri- 
« ried to its higheſt improvement,” is its 
being formed too much upon the principles 
of the Stoics; who would not allow of any 
degrees in virtue. I do not know whether the 
following definition be unexceptionable; but 
it is the beſt I can think of. Virtue is a di- 
rect and fixed conformity of the will in its ſtate 
of liberty to right reaſon, dictating to man 
his duty. In which definition are contained 
the following particulars. 


- SECTION III. i. Virtue is a conformity to 
reaſon. It is not a blind and brutal inſtinct; 
but the fruit of knowledge and illumination. 
f «©, The principal part of man is the mind, 
« and of the mind reaſon ; from whence 
« Virtue proceeds, which is the perfection 
of reaſon.” Not only the ideot, who la- 
bours under unavoidable ignorance, but he 
* 1 ls nor ant through affefation and 

* negli- 


© De Legibus, Lib. J. 
Cicero. De Finibus. 
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negligence, cannot be a Map of virtue. The 
more any being improves its knowing facul- 
ty, of ſo much higher degrees of virtue 
(other things being equal). does that being 
become capable. In beings perfect either 
abſolutely, or after their kind, the perfection 
of the will is always, proportioned, to the 
perfection of the underſtanding. 5 God who 
is infinite in bolineſs,. is infinite alſo in Aucmp- 
ledge; and in the ſame ſenſe, though not in 
the ſame degree, as God is holier than an 
angel, an angel is holier than the ſpirit of a 
Juſt man made perfect. Their negative holi- 
neſs is equal, and incapable of addition; but 
as to pofitive holineſs, or the intention of the 
will in its love of rectitude, and hatred of ſin, 
it ſeems to be greater or leſs; according as 

the knowledge of thoſe happy ſpirits. is more 
penetrating and comprehenſive. And there 
is the ſame analogy in the different degrees 
of virtue amongſt mankind ; ſince he who 
knows moſt of God and:divine things, ſup- 
poſing his growth in virtue to be anſwerable 
to his capacity of being virtuous, muſt make 
greater acquiſitions of this kind than others 
can do. Virtue is the order and perfection 
of the elective faculty; which is then per- 
fect, when its choice is regulated by the di- 
rection of reaſon, or mind. The mind-is 
the leading principle in every man; its au- 
| 5% 1 _ 
© See on this head, Grove's Wiſdom the firſt ſpring of 
Action, &c. Works, Vol. X. Tract. .. 
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thority is deduced from nature: for what i; 


bought always to be uppermoſt. As God 
hath eſtablifbed an order of Beings in the 
Afetrle, according to which man excels 
beaſts, and rde man, who unites different 
natares in one; be hath ordained an order 
of faculties, which is to be determined by 
the order of the reſpective beings to whom 


they belong. ' Serie is found in Bete, Rea. 
Jon in angels ; - on the fame account that an- 


ls are above beafts, | reaſon in man, which 

san angelical faculty, is to be ſuperior to 
ſenſe, which he enjoys in common with 
beaſts, << Every man, ſays k Andronicus 
Rhodius, ought ſtudiouſly to apply him- 
e ſelf to live conformably 10 the bet thing 
ce that is in him; now the beſt thing belong- 
«- ing to a man is his mind. Add, that it is 
< the moſt abſurd of all things for any one 
<- to make choice of another's life, and not 
e of his bun. For that which is beſt and 


e moſt excellent in every man is his true 


. ſelf, and he who lives according to this 
<6: Will Itve to himſelf; and ſuch a life as is 
& properly his own.” The Mind is the 
Man, E el 3 


* j ff ef 


sx TI on IV. ii. Virtue is anneal 


fared in the w7?ll,” This Ariſtotle calls ro 


| Riſa, the 1 part of the ſoul, 
and 


3 Lib. X. Seas. 
i Ethic. ad Nicoin. Lib, II. Cap, i i. 
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and takes notice, that though, it t be con 
without reaſon 1 in itſelf, et Aue ſe xc. 55 it 
does in a ner participate. c of reaſon, by 
being under its idance: and this he tnakes 
to be the abject, of the. morals yirtues. ; For 
2 divides the virtues into: mire and intellec- 
tual, Ac Xa Nail 5 771 lt of which 
kaving their .refidepce 3 inth : underſtanding, 
and for that creaſgn, Krebe to be degraded 
from the number. pf the proper A to 
be ſure can bave ,NO.P 8 10 in, morality, pru- 
dence. excepted 3 wh haugh not itſelf A 
moral virtue, CY vet nec: ry .to. determine 
what. hene 1d. therefore claims the, cool 
deration, of | the. moraliſt, . gi 3A Virtue, ſays“ 
5% Dr. Grew, is _ intire Operation. of the 
— human mind, in which ther Fs A. ertain 
« Offen or foorg off 7 
0 mand of reaſon. 5 on relative to 
all the, powers of 77 1 
in the mind, 2 78 5 


N 6. Ned V! „ 
; Hoi 795 W ti d the will, may be- 


& the / eat of Virtue it miſt be a free prin- 


6 , of c endowed with a a ſelf- e 
2 an ae 
ce 


x ** wed * * * ** 


k Coſmologi Ä Book f U. Chap. v. 
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force. 'EP' N 7 Apen, ollolug de x c. As 
oo Virtue ; is in our power, and 0 like wite is 
6c vice.” He whoſe actions are not in E 
own power to do or forbear them, though 
he will copformably to reafoh,. muſt not 
challenge commendation ; as, on the contrary, 
he cannot be blamed, when his will per verſe- 
ly croſſes the notions of his mitid. , No one 
then is neceſſitated to be virtubus, beegolſe 
the ſuppoſition of neceſſity deſtroys the ver: 
idea of moral virtue; from which ptaiſe an 
reward are eyer inſe harable. If: grace may 
be planted and fnaintained by an itref;tible 
hand, virtue cannot. Virtde eveh now is 
nothing elſe but the human will in its due 
poſition, and acting at once regularly and 
freely; for the former of which it is enabled 
by the grace of God. oy ine Adam to 
have been created ip an in ty Fible ſtate ; 
he might have Den good but not virtuous ; 
in regard virtue is nothiby elſe but the right 
uſe of liberty. But being created with a 
power to ſtand or fall, bad he ſtood, his in- 
nocence would have been his virtue, as his 
apoſtaſy was his crime. It cannot be denied 
fince common obſervation ' proves it, that 
there is ſuch a ag as ue Ee , YC; 
«peculiar felicity of nature,” in which ſont 
have a great advantage abaye others. Upon 
which account e I believe! = Plato 
cel 


oy nn Ethic. ad Nicom. Lib. IL . = 
EM * Vide Maximi WE Diſſertatio. xxli. 
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Chap. I. r 
| called virtue Juay popar, a divine gift ; not 
that they who have this preparatory diſpoſi- 
tion to goodneſs are therefore neceſſitated to 
be good; or that they who want it are un- 
der an incapacity of being ſo ; but, by the 
former, an eminency in virtue is more eaſily 
attained, than by the latter. This Eu, or 
happy natural diſpoſition, is the foundation 
on which the ſtructure of Heroic Virtue is 
raiſed ; which according to the fine deſcrip- 
tion of it by * Sir William Temple, ariſes 
from ſome great and native excellence of 
« temper or genius, tranſcending the com- 
*« mon race of mankind, in wiſdom, good- 
« neſs, and fortitude, Theſe ingredients 
c advantaged by birth, improved by educa- 
ce tion, and aſſiſted by fortune, ſeem to 
© make that noble compoſition, which gave 
* ſuch a luſtre to thoſe who have poſſeſſed. 
< it, as made them appear to common eyes 
« ſomething more than mortals; and to 
© have been born of ſome mixture between 
« divine and human race; to have been ho- 
% noured and obeyed in their lives, and 
« after their deceaſe bewailed and adored.” 
This excellence of genius, he ſays, muſt be 
native; becauſe it. can never grow to any 
great height, if it be only acquired or affefted. 
I ſhall take the liberty to add, that what is 
commonly called heroic Virtue, or that for 
which ſome men have been denominated 
Vor. II. I Heroes, 


Eſſay on Heroic Virtue, 
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Heroes, though it has dazzled and impoſed 
upon mankind, will not bear the trial. It is 
generally built upon a wrong foundation, an 
unmeaſurable ambition or defire of falſe re- 
nown; and raiſed to its height by very un- 
juſtifiable methods, © Valour, ſays an in- 
« genious Author, can alone become laud- 
c“ able, when it is employed and directed 
« by a ſuperior virtue. This virtue in a 
te ſubject or citizen is the love of his prince, 
« and of his country, guided by his obe- 
c dience alone. In a prince, or the head of 
« a republic, it is the love of his people, 
& heightened by the juſtice he obſerves even 
* to his neighbours and his enemies. In 
% the Hero it is the love of mankind in ge- 
« neral; or humanity guided by a zeal 
* founded upon a lively hope of the pro- 
ce tection of the Gods, So it is this courage- 
* ous humanity, this zealous love of man- 
& kind, which is the chief virtue of the 
e Hero. Heroic virtue then, if there- 
by be meant an ancommon capacity and zeal 
for promoting the cauſe of God, and the in- 
tereſts of mankind, is indeed the nobleſt at- 
chievement of human nature; and is not 
within the teach of every one: but virtue 
in general is ſo. © Every one, as ? Cicero 
© obſerves, may be virtuous; though every 
«© man is not capable of ſerving his country 

| jn 


„ bl I. 
De Officiis, Lib. I, Cap. xxxiii. 


rr JO. LES. nd 
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« jn more ſhining and honourable offices. 
He cannot ſet up for a pleader, an orator, 
ce a general; let him therefore acquit him- 
« ſelf of thoſe parts which are in his power, 
of juſtice, faithfulneſs, liberality, modeſty, 
« temperance ; and then what has been de- 
« nied him by nature or by fortune will 
« not be expected from him.” 


4 


* 


SETCT10N VI. iv. It is in the conformity 
of our wills to right reaſon that the formal na- 
ture of virtue conſiſts; and not, as Ariſtotle 
has placed it, in the mediocrity of the actions 
and paſſions. This Philgſopher's opinion was, 
in ſhort, that every virtue ſtands in the 
middle between tuo vices, which are oppo- 
ſed to it, the one x varepbonnv, by way of 
exceſs ; the other xar exxeabw, by way of de- 
feet. The place which virtue holds between 
theſe extremes, is not at an equal diſtance from 
both ; which is called medium arithmeticum, 
or xz&T" au}o Tpaypa, as to the thing itſelf, as 


four poſſeſſes the arithmetical mean between 


two and fix ; but is to be affigned by reaſon, 
and from thence called medium geometricum, 


or mp0; nag, as fo us. Againſt this notion of 


Ariſtotle two things may be offered. 1. Vir- 
tue does not always dwell between two ill 
neighbours. For not to inſiſt upon the love 
of God, which can never be carried to an 


exceſs ; I demand the names of the #400 vices 


1 9 
3 Ethic, ad Nicom. Lib, II. Cap. vi; 
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to which juſtice is an enemy? To give ano 
ther 4e than his due, is doubtleſs inconſiſten 
with this virtue; not ſo to give him more; for 
this is what ſuſtice allows, and what charity 
often commands: and is therefore ſo far re- 
moved from the nature of a vice, as to be 
many times among the moſt excellent vir- 
tues. 2. Should virtue be granted to lie 
always between two vices, as it 1s owned it 
does generally ; yet this would be no argu- 
ment for its having its diſtinguiſbing charac- 
ter from hence. Definitions of things ſhould 
preſent us with that notion of them which is 
moſt radical, and in order of nature pre- 
exiſtent to all others. But that virtue is 
found in the middle between two vices, 1s 
only a conſequence of its conformity to right 
reaſon, For fince reaſon indifferently con- 
demns all vice, whether in exceſs or defect, 
it muſt follow, that virtue, which is no- 
thing elſe but the argreement of the will to 
right reaſon, muſt be equally diſtant from 
it. That very mediccrity, which, in the opi- 
nion of the * Sragyrite, makes the eſſence of 
Virtue, he ſays himſelf, is determined and 
meaſured by reaſon ; and ſays his Paraphraſt, 
varies according to the eſtimate of this facul- 
ty, which removes it now nearer, now fur- 
| ther 


r Eſt modus in rebus, ſunt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra citraque nequit conſiſtere rectum. 

Horatii Satir. Lib. I. Satir. i. 

Virtus eſt medium vitiorum utrinque reductum. 

Id. Epiſtol. Lib. I. Epiſtol. xvii. 

r Ariſtotel. Ethic. ad Nicom. Lib. II. Cap. vi. Andrenic. 

Rhod Lib. I. Cap. vii. 
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ther off from each extreme. lt is true vir- 
tue ſtands for the moſt part between two 
vices; yet is thereby no more defined, than 
an honeſt man by living between two thieves. 
To which may be added, that the defining 
particular virtues, by their ſituation between 
the oppoſite vices, may happen to confound 
their ideas. For inſtance ; liberality is ſeat- 
ed between prodigality on the one hand, and 
covetouſneſs on the other, and yet this is no 
proper definition of it; becauſe Frugality, 
though very different in its idea, is oppoſed 
to the very ſame vices. e | 


SECTION VII. v. To finiſh the idea of 
Virtue, the conformity of the will to right rea- 
ſon muſt be direct andfxed. It muſt be direct, 
and explicit; by which is ſignified, that the 
ruling motive to the will in its elections and 
determinations, is the correſpondence of 
things and actions with true and undepraved 
reaſon, A very bad man may happen to 
will actions injoined by reaſon ; but then he 
does not will them becauſe thus injoined : 
for reaſon injoins them on account of their 
intrinſic beauty, and the ſtamp of divine 
authority which they bear upon them. This 
conformity of the will to right reaſon muſt 
be likewiſe fxed and invariable; for virtue 
does not fluctuate, but was ever accounted 
a ſtanch and permanent principle, We do 

V not 
! Grew's Coſmologia ſacra, Baok II. Chap. vii, 
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not give a man the character of juſtice from 
one or two octions, though remarkably juſt ; 
but from a ſteady uniform bent of his will, 
expreſſing itſelf in a courſe of ſuch actions. 
Therefore, Ariſtotlè ſays well, That a 
© man to deſerve the name of virtuous muſt 
<«« praftiſe good actions, sid, knowingly 

po“ fee, KO TPOXPEphEvOG 0; c, out of 
choice, that is, preferring ſuch actions, and 
be preferring them for theit own ſake ; and 
48 laſtly, OeScο xx. afl uni os. with con- 
ic fancy and perſeverance.” The inferences 


we may make from the preceding diſcourſe 
of virtue are theſe, 


SecTIon VIII. i. Virtue is To TpETOu, 
the trueſt decorum. Decorum is nothing elſe 
but a conſent of the actions with the excellency 
of man, in that view of him by which na- 
ture hath diſtinguiſhed him from other ani- 
mals. And this decorum differs no otherwiſe 


from virtue, than as a good colour does from 


health ; for after much the ſame manner is 
decorum diffuſed through the whole body of 


human actions, and argues a health and 


ſoundneſs of mind; from which it is to be ſe- 
parated only in the imagination. This is * 
Cicero's thought, who further illuſtrates the 


| e of Virtue by the decorum of the 


8 rage, 


V Ethic. ad Nicom. Lib. II. Cap. iv. 


* De Offic. Lib. I. Cap. xxvii. See alſo Horatii de Arte 
Poetica, verſ. 112, c. | 


8 i dicentis erunt us fartuni abſona dictis, Ec, 
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Stage, which the poets are then ſaid to ob- 
ſerve, when the perſons introduced ſpeak and 
act becoming the characters they ſuſtain, be 
they good or bad. Poetæ quid quemque de- 
ceatj ex perſona judicabunt. The rule to 
«judge of poetical decorum is the received 
« character of him who is repreſented, 
« whether it is impoſed by Hiſtory, or by 
« fame, from which the Poet is never to 
« depart.” This he calls Perſona, or the 
part to be acted, as they alſo called the Maſe 
of the Roman actors, by the ſame name; 
becauſe it was fitted to the external perſon, 
as the character of the mind, which is the 
true inward perſon, was drawn by the poet. 
The author goes on admirably, Nobis autem 
per ſonam impoſuit ipſa natura, GSW. Nas 
ture has fixed our character and part, and 
* a more excellent one than is aſſigned to 


* any other living creatures. Wherefore 
e as the Poets amidſt a great variety of cha- 
66 


racters, and many of them vicious, are con- 


“ cerned to know and repreſent: what is be- 


coming each; ſo we, to whom nature has 
aſſigned feadineſs, moderation, temperance, 
modeſiy, as parts of the character which 


% we are to ſuſtain, and who by the ſame 
cc 


* behaviour to others be ſuitable to our re- 


t lation unto them; are alike concerned to 
« know and cultivate this univerſal deco- 
rum which ariſes from the practice of 


3 every 


nature are taught to be careful, that ou 
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« every virtue.“ Biſhop Cumberland ex- 
plains this decorum after a ſomewhat different 
manner, ** Since, ſaith he, the moſt beauti- 
« ful ſtate of mankind naturally ariſes from 
ce all the goods or endowments of body and 
“ ſoul aptly proportioned among themſelves, 
& and directed to the advancment of the beſt 
« end; it is manifeſt, that thoſe actions 
„ which by their own intrinſic force are 
< fitted to conſtitute or preſerve ſuch a ſtate 
&« of things, are deſervedly called beautiful 
% and decorous. The ſame author adds, 
The good of the whole ſyſtem of rational 
_< beings including all the good things be- 
c longing to all the members, is in itſelf 
* deſireable, and therefore not to be ſub- 
tt ordinated to the good of any particular 
« perſon; from whence with equal evidence 
de it follows, that the actions adapted to 
& this end being beſt and moſt beautiful, 
ie are in themſelves amiable and moſt worthy 
ce of praiſe; and becauſe of that eminent 
9 honour which they may challenge, are 
Lein themſelves honeſt or honourable.” 


SECTION X. ii. Virtue | is aneceſſary qual: 6. 
cation for happineſs. For what is virtue but 
a conformity to right reaſon, that is, to the 
proper nature of man ? And as Andronicus 
Rbodius ſays in a place above quoted, that 
which is moſt conformable to nature is at 

| 1 cc the 
FF bo. De Legibus Naturæ Sect. xvi, 
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« the ſame time beſt, and moſt delectable. 
Whence it follows, chat a life led ſuitably 
to the nature of human minds is the moſt 
agreeable life in the world; and therefore 
the moſt happy. Nor is there beſides this 
any other happineſs which deſerves to be 
called human. What is Virtue but the vi- 

gor and good temper of every faculty, and 
the natural order of all the faculties, one 
with reſpect to another? And what is bap- 
pineſs, but the exerciſe of ſuch faculties about 
ſuitable objects? So that if happineſs be not 
the immediate conſequence of virtue, yet vir- 
tue is the indiſpenſable condition of happineſs: 
* Ar:gbt line, fays * biſhop Cumberland, is 
c the ſhorteſt between any —— ; from 
« a fimilitude to which, viriuous actions 
being thoſe which by the ſhorteſt way 
promote the good of mankind, are in 
their own nature right. The ſame acti- 
* ons however are ſaid to be right, from 
ce their conformity to the rule; but then 
© this law or rule is right, becauſe of its 
9 * ſhewing us the ſhorteſt way to our end?“ 


SzcT1on X. iii. From the former ac- 
count of Virtue it is evident, that it cannot be 
acquired without pains and exerciſe Accord- 
ing to Ariſtotle, there are three cauſes: of 
Virtue ; 3 nature, mfiruction, and cuſtom, or 
exerciſe: 


* . Seck. xvis 
Ethic. ad Nicom. Lib. X. _ ix. 


—* 
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exerciſe : the firf, he obſerves, is not g quo, 
in our power, but from ſome divine cauſe ; 
and as to the other o, he makes cuſtom to 
preceed inſtruction; whereas it is plain, a 
young perſon muſt firſtibe taught what he 
is to purſue, and what to avoid; before he 
can accuſtom himſelf to the doing good acti- 
ons, and forbearing the contrary. * Xeno- 
phon juſtly obſerves, that. © as bodily actions 
« require the exerciſe of the body, ſo do 
« mental actions the exerciſe of the mind; 
er without which men can never perform 
te well what they ought, nor abſtain from 
< the contrary. And for this reaſon he 
recommends the company of good men, as 
a kind of exerciſe of virtue. Frequent exer- 
ciſe, next to prayer, is then the beſt general 
direction fot acquiring the virtues. Since 
the natural ſtate of mankind at preſent agrees 
very much with the deſcription of Ar:/tofle, 
7 Virtue, ſays he, is neither by nature, nor 
* contrary to nature. We are born with a 
e faculty, or capacity of becoming virtuous; 
« but, as for the virtues themſelves, we 
« muſt gain and perfect them by uſe. And 
e herein, as he well obſerves, lies the grand 
e difference between thoſe accompliſhments 
te of virtue, and the gifts of nature. Our 
*« ſenſes of ſeeing, hearing, taſting, or given 
« us-farſt, and uſed afterward;..and they are 
« given us in their perfection: whereas vir- 


| cc tue 
> De Memorabil. Secratis, Lib. I, Cap. i, 
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« tue is firſt practiſed, and by practice acquir- 

« ed and improved.” And it muſt be an 
aſſiduous practice that fixes the bent of the 
will the right way, and plants virtue in a 
nature ſo fruitful in vicious productions. 
The particular directions for the attainment 


Ariftettlica, More, . oy; and others. - 


| S£cTION XI. bv. The Fi iner are never 
found aſunder. It was the univerſal opinion 
of the © Philoſophers that there is an inſepara- 
bleconnexion between them. © They are ma; 


broken and diſſolved. And from what was 
obſerved under the fifth head the truth of 
this opinion 1s apparent. Whoever is truly 
virtuous in one inſtance muſt be ſo from a 
principle of conſcience, or a conviction of the 
ſovereign authority of God ; which makes 
virtue his duty. He. who ſincerely. reveres 
this authority in ane virtue will do the ſame 
in all, ſince the ſame authority ſupports. all. 
Such a one further loves Virtue for the m0- 
ral goodneſs there is in it, or as it is virtue; 
ſuited to the dignity of a reaſonable and im- 


laws of reaſon. Now all this is not pecu 
liar to one or more of the. virtues ; but com- 
mon to all : and, Fenty. whois not 
-_  , reſolved 
* Cicero, De Off. Lab. IL * x. „„ 
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of Virtue may be read in Crellizs's Ethica 


« ny, but undivided,” ſaid the Scoics; not a 
link can be miſſing, but the whole chain is 


mortal nature, and conſonant to the eternal 
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reſolved for all is not affected to either of 
them as he ought to be. His love, if he has 
any, is blind, or mercenary; a prepoſſeſſion 
of nature or education in behalf of it; or 
occaſioned by ſomething adventitious and 
extrinſic. Ut vulgus ita nos hquimur, Gc. 
We ſpeak with the vulgar, when we attri- 
< bute ffortitude to one man, goodneſs to an- 
ther, prudence to a third; theſe are popu- 
lar words, and uſed in compliance with 
c the opinion of the vulgar,” The Virtues 
then always go together, not that they are 
therefore equal. He who has one, has all; 
dut he may not have all in the ſame degree; 
perhaps it is hardly poſſible he ſhould. He 
:diſcerns an amiableneſs in all the parts of 
virtue, and therefore embraces all; yet the 
Peauty of one ſtrikes him more ſenſibly than 
another. His ciremmſtances call him more 
to the exerciſe of one than of others; by 
which means, he makes a proportionably 
greater progreſs in it. Beſides that every 
age, ſtate and condition, has ſome virtue 
or virtues, which in a peculiar manner be- 
come it: as modeſly is the virtue of youth, 
gravity of old age, affability of the rich; con- 
fentment of the poor. Cum virtutibus inter 
fe fit concordia, &c. © Though there is an 
«© agreement among the virtues, and one is 
ic not better or more honourable than ano- 
V% ĩ Or 
1 Cicero. Officiis, Lib. II. Cap. x. 
2 'De Clementia, Lib, I, Cap. v. 
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« ther, ſays Seneca, the Stoic, yet one virtue 
te ſyits ſome perſons better than another,” 
To the ſame purpoſe * Cicero; Officia non 
eadem diſparibus Mtatibus tribuuntur ; alia 
ſunt juvenum, alia ſeniorum, alia conſtantis 
atatis. 


SECTION XII. v. No regularity of beha- 
viour, if owing merely, or chiefly, to the fear 
of puniſhment, can be called virtue. Virtue 
is in the will; but the will in defiance of this 
fear remains the ſame; as will ſoon appear, 
if the fear be removed: like an elaſtic body 
which being put out of its natural ſtate by 
a violent preſſure, upon the taking away of 
this preſſure preſently reſtores itſelf again. 


Vir bonus eſt quis? | 
Qui conſulta patrum, qui leges, juraque fervat : 
Quo multæ magnaque ſecantur judice lites : 
Quo reſponſore, & quo cauſe teſte tenentur. 
Sed videt hunc omnis domus, & vicinia tota 
Introrſum turpem; ſpectoſum pelle decora. 
Nec furtum fect, nec fugi, fi mibi dicat 
Servus: babes pretium, loris non ureris, aio. 
Non homi nem occidi: non paſces in cruce corvos. 
Sum bonus & frugi : —renuit negat atque Sa- 
bellus : 
Cautus enim metuit foveam lupus, accipiterque 
Suſpectos laqueos, & opertum milvius hamum. 
Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore: 


f In Catone Majore. 
Horatio Epiſtol. Lib. I. Epiſtol. xvi. 
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Tu mbil admittes in te formidine pang. 
Sit ſpes fallendi; miſcebis ſacra profanis. 
Who then is good? who carefully obſerves 
The Senates's wiſe decrees, nor ever ſwerves 
From the known rules of juſtice and the laws: 
Whole bail ſecures, whoſe oath decides a cauſe, 
Yet his own houſe, his neighbours thro his art 
Behold an inward baſeneſs in his heart. 
Suppoſe a ſlave ſhould ſay, I never ſteal, 
I never ran away— Nor do you feel 
« The flagrant laſh”-no human blood I ſhed- 
« Nor on the croſs the ravening crows had 
5 fed“ | 
But, Sir, I am an honeſt ſlave, and wiſe - 
« My Sabine neighbour there the fact denies.” 
For wily wolves the fatal pit-fall fear ; 
Kites fly the bait; and hawks the latent ſnare; 
But virtuous minds the love of virtue charms: 
The fear of chaſtiſement thy guilt alarms. 
Francis. 


SECTION XIII. vi. The characters im- 
preſſed by the necęſity of times and circum- 
ſtances are not moral Virtues, whatever ſem- 
Blancethey may have of ſuch. I cannot there- 
fore but think an ingenious ® Author to be 
quite miſtaken, when ſpeaking of the manners 
of Homer's times, he has theſe words. The 
& nan Who had bravely defended his city: 
&* inlarged its dominion ; or died in its cauſe, 


'« was revered like a god: love of liberty, 


« and 


„ BlackwelPs Inquiry into the Life and Writings of 
Hamer. Sect. IV. Page 53. | 
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te and contempt of death, with their nobleſt 
« conſequences, honour, probity, and tem- 
« perance, were realities. There was a ne- 
« ceſjity for thoſe virtues: no ſafety to life, 
« or fortune without them And no won- 
der if the man who learned theſe virtues 
« from neceſſity, and the things themſelves, 
« knows them better than ſchools and ſy- 
« ſtems can inſtruct them; and that the 
« repreſentations of ſuch genuine characters 
& hear the marks of truth, and far out- 
_ « ſhine thoſe taken from counterfeit worth, 
&© or fainter patterns.” Such manners may, 
for ought I know, ſhine more in poetry, but 
are not really better, neither will they bear 
a ſtrict examniation. The general rules and 
deſcription of virtue muſt limit and regulate 
that, which conſiſts in men's acting accord- 
ing to their particular characters. Admodum 
tenenda ſunt ſua cuique, ſays Cicero: Every 
« man ſhould with the utmoſt care ſupport 
e his peculiar character.“ Very true, pro- 
vided it can be done conſiſtently with virtue, 
according to the limitation he adds, non vi- 
tioſa., And this ſhews the abſurdity of what 
Cicero advances concerning Cato, that he 
was bound to kill himſelf, that he might 
ſupport the conſtancy and inflexibility of his 
charaQter. * Epictetus alſo carries this, which 
he calls acting a Tpoowrov, agreeably to a 

1 perſon's 


De Officiis, Lib. I. Cap. xxxi. 
& Arrian in Epictet. Lib. I. Cap. ii, 
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perſons peculiar character, and manners, to a 
great exceſs, in that imaginary and ridiculous 
ſcene which he repreſents. Epictetus, 
&* ſhave thyſeif— If I am a Philoſopher, I re- 
0 fuſetodoit. But I will take off your head 
& zf you will not— As to that, you may do as 
& you pleaſe.” 


SECT ION XIV. From the nature of Vir- 
tue, as explained in this chapter, it is very 

_ eaſy to form a notion of vice. Vice then is 
the ſettled bent of the will to actions difſonant 
to right reaſon, dictating duty. The difference 
between vice and /in lies in this, that the 
former ſignifies an evil habit, the latter an 
evil action. A babit is ſaid to be evil, 
1. From its cauſe ; which are fins of omiſ- 
fion, or commiſſion. Note here, by the way, 
that ſuppoſing a habit not to be the effect 
of theſe, or that theſe are the effects of ne- 
ceſſity, it is not a vice, nor properly to be 
called a ſinful habit. IIobev ro Kaxov ; whence 
had evil its original? was a queſtion that 
exerciſed the Heathen world. Some had 
| recourſe to an evil principle, or anti- god, co- 
eternal with the good, and as powerful in 
the production of evil, as his rival in, the 
production of good. Others charged it on 
the obliguity and perverſeneſs of matter; 
which they judged to be invincible, Others 
complained of their fars ; but all theſe are 
idle imaginations : vice, or moral evil, has no 
other 
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other beginning than the freedom of the will ; 
as all natural evil, ſprings from moral. 2. 
From its effects; every evil habit having a 
natural tendency: to produce evil actions. 
3. In itſelf, and from the contrariety which 
is found between it and the /aw, For the 
law in forbidding actions morally evil, muſt 
be conſtrued to forbid whatever has a direct 
tendency thereto, Not that ſinful habits 
have a ſeparate and diſtin& guilt; but do 
very much aggravate the fins which gave 
them birth. For every fin is the more hei- 

nous for its contributing, and being known 

to do ſo, towards the effecting of a vicious 

habit ; which afterwards becomes a plenti- 

ful ſpring of bad actions. The nature and 


the diſtinctions of fin are the proper buſineſs 
of the divine. | 


SECTION XV, I now paſs on to the con- 
ſideration of the particular Virtues which are 
uſually ranged under theſe four primitive 
ones; Prudence, Fuſtice, Fortitude, and 
Temperance, Theſe have been long called 
the cardinal virtues; becauſe morality turns 
upon them, as on its hinges. When they are 
the product of natural principles, they are 
hagan virtues ; only graft them upon ano- 
ther flock, and let them ſpring from faith, 
and you exalt their nature, and with that 
change their name, into chriſtian. Beſides 


which there are ſome peculiarly ſtyled chriſ- 
Vor. II. K tian, 
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tian, or theological virtues: ſuch as faith, 
hope, heavenly-mindedneſs, and the like. 
Though I have mentioned the famous di- 
viſion, which branches the moral virtues into 
four, I do not intend to follow it ; bat ſhall 
make choice of the diviſion given by an! in- 
Hired Author, who branches them into ſc. 
briety, juſtice, and piety; to which I ſhall 
prefix a brief conſideration of Prudence, fn. 
cerity, and fortitude : Prudence being the 
eye, fincerity the life and foul, and * 
the guard of the other virtues. 
1 St. Pauls Epiſtle to Titus, Chap. ii. 1 2. 


Conſult on the ſubject of this Chapter, 


Cicero. De Officiis, Lib. I. Cap. xxvii,xxviii, 
Crellii Ethic. Ariſtotel. Part. II. Cap, 
Ji. Kc. 
Mori Enchir. Ethic. Lib. I. Cap. ul, 
i. Cap. j. 
Cumberland. De Legibus Naturæ, Cap. 
VIII. Sect. i, 11, ili. 
Grew sCoſmologia Sacra, Book II. Cap. vii. 
Hartchffe of moral and intellect. Virtues, 
Temple's Eſſay on heroic Virtue. 
Butler's Analogy, &c. Diſfert. on V irtve. 
Blackwel”s Inquiry into the Life and 
Writings of Homer, Sect. iv. 
Grove's Wiſdom the firſt ſpring of Action, 
Works, Vol. X. pag. 72— 80. 
Nettletor's Treatiſe on Virtue and Haps 
pineſs, Edit. iii. Part III. Sect. iii. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Of Prudence, its nature, objects, 
importance, rules; its various 


diftinftions; and the methods of 


acquiring it. 


SECTION * PEAT O ſtyles Prudence the 
leading Virtue. And“ Ci- 
cero to the ſame ſenſe ſays, that not one of 
«© the virtues can want prudence :” which is 
certainly moſt true; ſince without prudence 
to guide them, piety would degenerate into 
Juperſtition, zeal into bigotry, temperance 
into auſterity, courage into raſÞneſs, and juſ- 
tice itſelf into folly. Prudence is thus defined 
by the © Roman Moraliſt; Eft rerum expeten- 
darum fugiendarumque ſcientia. The know- 
« ledge of what is to be deſired, or avoided.” 
I ſhall vary very little from this in the defi- 
nition which I give you of it. Prudence is 
an ability of judging what is beſt, in the 
| choice both of ends and means, 


K 2 1, Of 
De Le egibus Lib. III. | 


> Tuſculan. Quæſt. Lib. V. 
© De o Lib, I. Cap. xliii, 
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i, Of the end. This is either the gene. 


ral, or ultimate end of man; or ſome parti. 
_ cular, and ſubordinate end. The firſt ought 
to be abſolutely and /imply beſt ; the latter beſt 
in the kind. A life led according to Vir. 
« fue is the ultimate end, ſays Ariſtotle. 
The glory of the Creator, and the happineſ 
of the creature in the injoyment of his fa. 
wvour, ſays right reaſon. Particular ends are 
innumerable ; but as they are all ſubjected to 
the ſupreme end, ſo as to have their goodneſs 
eſtimated by their ſubſerviency to it, and 
their lawfulneſs by their conſiſtency with i it; 
ſo they are not placed upon the ſame level 
among themſelves, but ſome are higher, ſome 
lower, In debating therefore the particular 
end of any action, it is not only to be con- 
ſidered how it may be reconciled with the 
general end of all, but with other particular 
ends; which are of greater importance 
than itſelf, The neceſſity of fixing a right 
end, in order to act prudently, gave occaſi- 
on to that common ſaying, 
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 Quicguid agas prudenter agas, & reſpice  finem. 


Do all with prudence, and regard your end, 


ii. Of the means which are to be adapted 
to their end. To this ſome have likewiſe 
added, that they muſt be lawful and honeſt; 

but 


4 Ethic. ad Nicom. Lib. II. Cap. x. | | : 
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but there is no need of making this limita- 


tion: for it being firſt ſuppoſed that pru- 
dence aims at a good end, no means can be 


proper for the attainment of that end, which 


are not agreeable to honeſty; ſo that honeſty 
is always the beſt policy. If an end is not to 
be compaſſed but by unjuſtifiable methods, 
prudence rejects it as inconſiſtent with our 
ſupreme end ; which is the ſtandard to all 
others. To the right choice of the means in 
the various purſuits, and occurrences of life, 
a diſtint knowledge of many particulars 
is required; wherefore © Ariſtotle obſerves, 
that prudence is not ſo much converſant 
about univerſals, or what is in general good 
for man; as about /ngulars, or what is to 
be done by this or that man, in this or ano- 
ther particular juncture, - 


SECT1ON II. Prudence requires a knows- 
ledge of perſons. 

i Of one's /elf, one's genius and abilities. 
That ſentence, which is reported to have 
been inſcribed, in golden letters, at the en- 
trance of the temple of Delphos, is by the 
Poet taken in this ſenſe, as it is well capa- 
ble of tt. _ 8 


E calo deſcendit Tub. Leaiſo. 


. And 


e Ethic. ad Nicom. Lib. VI. Cap. viil, 
f Juvenal Satir, xi. „ 
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And a little after, 


— Buccæ | 
Noſcenda eſt menſura tuæ, ſpeftandagque rebus 


in fummis min neſquee, etiam cum piſcis emetur, 
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From Heav'n to mankind, ſure that rule was 
ſent, 
Of Know thyſelf, f and by ſome God was meant 
To be our never- erring pilot here, 
Thro' all the various courſes which we ſteer, 
Congreve. 
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A man who goes into the market, and with- 
out conſulting the ſtrength of his pocket 
bids money for the greateſt rarities, 1s not 
more ridiculous than another, who ingages 
in an affair for which he is not at all quali- 
fied, 5 Ad rem gerendam autem qui accedit, 
&c, © The perſon who undertakes an af- 
* fair ſhould not only conſider the honour 
e which would ariſe from performing it 
© well; but whether he himſelf be qual: 
<« fied to effect it: that he may not decline 
<« it through a lazy timorouſneſs, nor be 
<« too forward through a deſire of honour.” 


- —— * 
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SECTION III. ii. To conſtitute a man 
prudent, he muſt have a nowledge of other 
perſons, their capacities, intereſts, humours, 
, quality, characters, and education. & 
main 
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main part of prudence is, according to Cicero, 
bh Conciliare fibi animos hominum, & ad uſus 
ſuos adjungere. © To ingage the affections 
« of others, and diſpoſe them to promote 
« our happineſs.” And how this may be 
done, we may learn from the fame author; 
who, in the place referred to, has a great 
deal to this purpoſe, What would be de- 
cent before an equal, would not be ſo in the 
preſence of a ſuperior. A jeſt, which might 
paſs with a good tempered man, and an ac- 
quaintance, would be reſented by a ranger, 
and one who is moroſe and ſevere, A man 
educated in one Party, and fince come 
over to another, is not immediately to be 
truſted. I would never enter into a friend- 
ſhip with one, whoſe zntereft lay chiefly 
among my enemies; nor employ in any af- 
fair thoſe, whoſe want either of integrity, 
or capacity, would give me juſt reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect the event. 


Sg ION IV. Another thing neceſſary to 
prudence, is the knowledge of actions. 1. 
As to their intrinfic nature, whether t 
be good, evil, or indifferent : for it is in this 
view that a man's actions affect his chief 
and final end. 2. As to the eſtimate which 
is made of them in the world, whether they 
are of good or evil report; will give a handle 

K 4 for 


h De Officiis, Lib. II. Cap. vi, vii, viii. See alſo Horat. 
Fpiſtol, Lib. I Epiſtol, xviii. | | 
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for cenſyre, or be inoffenſive. 3. As to 
their circumſtances. For prudence, which 
accommodates itſelf to the diverſity of cir- 
cumſtances, will adviſe us to do that on one 
occaſion, which! it diſſuades us from at ano- 
ther. This is the meaning of theſe two pro- 
verbs ſeemingly contrary, and yet imme- 
diately following one another. Anſwer not 
a fool according to his folly, leſt thou alſo be 
like bim. Anſwer a fool according to bis 
folly, left be be wiſe in bis own conceit. And 
ſo the Pythagoreans had both theſe ſayings, 
Eri ru N Bade. Ew. r AgwPops fun 
 Badiew. Walk in the common track ; walk 
not in the common track ; as both of them ne- 
ceſſary to be practiſed in different circumſtan- 
ces. The circumſtances of #1me, place, and 
manner of performance, are all conſiderable. 
For ſome actions the preſent time is beſt ; ei- 
ther becauſe of their great neceſſity and con- 
ſequence ; which in a life ſo uncertain, will 
Not admit of delays: or, becauſe there is 
no time for deliberation ; the action mult 
be done now, or not at all. But when the 
_ occaſion is not ſo preſſing, a man will wait 
for the moſt favourable opportunities of do- 
ing the action. Every thing is beautiful in 
its ſeaſon. What! Cicero ſays of the virtue, 
which from the Greeks he calls Euſagi, Or- 
dinis . well timing things, may 
very 


i Prov. xxvi. * 5. 
De Officiis, Lib. I. 50 iv, 
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very well be applied here. Eft ſcientia op- 
fortunitatis, Sc. © It is the knowlege of 
« chufing the fitteſt times for performing 
ce any thing duch an order is to be ob- 
« ſerved in actions, that as in a regular diſ- 
« courſe, ſo in life, all our actions might 
ee be well diſpoſed with regard to each other, 
t and harmonize, For it is ſhameful and 
« very faulty, when engaged in a ſerious 
« affair, to indulge that light and ſportive 
« converſation, which ſuits well enough to 
« a feaſt,” So for place; a reproof before 
company exaſperates; which might have 
had a good effect, had it been given pri- 
vately, And it is the ſame as to the manner 

of performing an action. Nothing gains 
upon the heart ſo irreſiſtibly as kindneſs and 
beneficence ; but then they muſt be rightly 
managed, For to do a kindneſs, on pur- 
poſe that another may be known to be obli- 
ged to me; putting him in mind of the 
greatneſs of the favour, is one way of inſult- 
ing him. Ithec commemoratio quaſi expro- 
bratio eft immemoris beneficii, ** This put- 
ting one in mind of a kindneſs done him, 
e 1s indirectly reproaching him with forget- 
: fulneſs of a benefactor ;” faith Sofia to 

imo. | 


_  SECT1oN V. Laſtly, Prudence obſerves 
the efe&s and conſequences of actions, It is 
= this 

1 Terentii Audria, Act. I, Scen. 1, : 
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this proſpective faculty, that is the chief 
characteriſtic of prudence, I1/huc eſt ſapere, 
ſays ® Terence, non quod ante pedes modo eff 
videre, ſed etiam illa, que futura ſunt, prof. 
picere This is wiſdom, not merely to 
ce diſcern what is juſt before us, but to fore- 
« ſee events at a diſtance.” Accordingly 
n Cicero makes prudentia to be but a con- 
traction of providentia, or forefight ; and in 
another place has theſe excellent words, 
Inter hominem & belluam hoc maximè inte- 
reſt, c. In this mankind chiefly dif- 
© fer from the brutes; that theſe governed 
t hy their ſenſes, attend to, and are affected 
<« ſolely by, what is preſent; having very 
e little apprehenſion of what is paſt or fu- 
& ture, Whereas man, by virtue of that 
« reaſon of which he partakes, diſcerns the 
& conſequences of things, and traces out 
it their cauſes; is no ſtranger to what is paſt, 
© nor unapprehenſive of what is to come. 
© Comparing like cauſes and events, and 
« applying obſervations made on the paſt to 
te the preſent or future time, he thus eaſily 
% regulates the whole courſe of his life, and 
t provides for all future caſes and wants.” 
It is from hence that prudence came to 
be of ſo great conſequence, and advantage, 
in the conduct of life; in ſo much that 


Juvenal 


mn Adelphb. Act. III. Scen. iii. 
n De Legibus, Lib. I. 
De Officiis, Lib. I. Cap. iv. 


Juvenal could ſay, 


Nullum numen abeſt fr fit prudentia — 


ee The man who ſhapes his courſe by the 
« direction of prudence and virtue, need 
ce not dread the ſtrokes of fortune; whom 
the Poet treats as a fictitious deity, the 
refuge only of the idle and inconſiderate; 
who when they purſue fooliſh meaſures lay 


the blame of their ill ſucceſs upon for- 
tune, | 5 


Sed te 


Nos facimus fortuna deam celoque locamus 


Fortune was never worſhipp'd by the wiſe, 
But ſet aloft by fools, uſurps the ſkies. 
Dryden 
Sxcriox VI. To form this judgment o 
| futurity, prudence keeps in view the times 
| paſt, and comparing Similar cauſes, and 
events, proceeds with the greater confidence. 
For this reaſon prudence has been made the 
privilege of old age. Thus 4 Achilles ad- 
dreſſes Neftor. 


O facunde ſenex, evi prudentia noſtri. 


O wiſe old man, our age's oracle, 
| And 

® Satir. x. 2 

3 Ovidii Metamorph. Lib. XI. 
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And Perfius reckons it among the things 
that are ſeldom known, 


— rerum prudentia velox 
Ante pilos venit 


For prudence fam'd, tho not mature in years, 


And Homer aſſigns counſel as the province of 
the old; action of the young. Iliad, Lib. iv, 
The young man has no experience, ſays? An- 
dronicus; and ſo Elihu in Job xxxii. 7. 
Multitude of years ſhould teach wiſdom. The 
fame things come round again in human 
life ; and from what has been, we learn to 
gueſs at what wi be. But then as it gene- 
rally happens, that there is ſome new cir- 
cumſtance attending the caſe, this ought to 
be taken into the account. And when the 
Caſes are not perfectly alike, and ſo many ac- 
cidents beſides may intervene, we ought to 
make ſure of the event; for, after all, prudence 
is but the art of conjecturing. * The objects 
of ſcience, are things neceſſary ; of prudence 
things contingent ; which may fall out one 
way or another. - And therefore what the 
* Hiſtorian ſays, Vigilando. agendo, bene 
conſulendo, proſpere omnia cedunt. By vi- 
“glance, ** and conſulting the wiſe, 


all 
Lib. VI. Cap. ix 
i Upon probability conſult Biſhop Butler's Analogy, In- 
troduct. 
t Ariſtztel. Ethic. ad Nicom. Lib. VI. Cap. v. 
» Salluſt. De Bello nnn 
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« all things are made to iſſue well,” muſt be 
underſtood as generally, not always, made 
good by experience. Biſhop Cumberland 
well obſerves, © that where the profit ari- 
« ſing from any action is contingent, it yet 
« admits of a certain valuation; as is plain 
« not only from games at dice and the like; 
« but from agriculture and merchandize ; 
« and almoſt from every thing about which 
the induſtry of man is employed: and 
this profit is the natural reward of making 
« a prudent choice—lIt is indeed poſſible, 
« that he who lays that he will throw the 
« firſt time two fixes with two dice, may 
« gain the bet of him who lays he cannot: 
« yet it is demonſtrable from the nature of * 
te the thing, or from the cubic figure of the 
« dice, that there are thirty-five caſes in 
« which it may not happen, againſt one in 
« which it may; and that therefore the ex- 
te pectation of the one was worth thirty-five 
c times as much as the other: and there- 
e fore before the deciſion, theſe thirty-five 
e chances againſt one may be juſtly reckon- 
« ed a real advantage, or natural reward for 
making the wiſer choice. Though there- 
fore the events of actions, about which hu- 
man prudence is converſant, be not abſolute- 
ly certain; it is yet well worth our while to 
endeavour to come as near to certainty as we 
can, and to regulate our conduct according- 


ly. 


»— SP „ » — * 


= De Legibus, Cap. V. Sec. lvili. 
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ly. And in this uncertainty of events what 


ſhall a wiſe man do? Let him follow theſe 
few rules. | | 


SECTION VII. i. Let him enterprize no- 
thing from which there is a proſpect of more 
evil ariſing than good; or of as much evil as 
good : for a wiſe man will not a& without 
propofing ſome probable advantage. From 
this principle Grotius draws the following 
conſequences. 1. If the thing in queſtion, 
judging morally of it, appear to have an 
equal diſpoſition to produce the good as the 
evil, it ought not to be choſen ; but upon 
ſuppoſition, that the good includes a greater 
degree of good, than the evil does of evil. 
For inſtance, a man would not act raſhly, 
as Puffendorf obſerves, who upon an equal 
hazard ſhould riſque zen crowns to gain an 
hundred. Upon this foot the argument for 
the w:/dom of Religion has been urged with 
great ſtrength. For ſay the opinion of a 
future ſtate be not more probable than the 
contrary ; yet fince the reward of the good 
man in a future ſtate, ſhould there be any 
ſuch, will be ſo exceedingly great : and up- 
on ſuppoſition there be no other life beſides 
this, what he /o/es by his ſtrictneſs and felf- 
denial is ſo very inconſiderable, every prou- 
dent man will find himſelf obliged to be re- 

f | ligious, 


y De Jure Belli et Pacis, Lib. II. Cap. xxiv. Sect. 5. 
De Jure Naturz et Gentium, Lib, II. Cap. iii. 
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ligious. 2. In caſe the good and evil which 
may follow appear equal, we ought not to 
proceed to action, unleſs there be a greater 
Ii kelibood that the action will produce the 
good, than that it will produce the evil. 
3. If the good and evil appear anequal, as 
well as the diſpoſition of the action to 

duce the one and the other; we ought not 
to determine, unleſs the diſpoſition to produce 
the good, compared with the oppoſite diſpo- 
ſition, ſurpaſſes it in a greater proportion, 
than the evil ſurpaſſes the good : or, in caſe 
that the good compared with the evil is more 
confiderable, than the diſpoſition of the action 
to produce the evil, compared with the con- 
trary diſpoſition *. To theſe conclufions of 
Grotius, * Puffendorf adds a fourth; if we 
cannot paſs a judgment of the good or evil of 
a thing, nor of its diſpoſition to produce the 
one or the other, wiſdom requires us to let 
it alone, unleſs obliged thereto by ſome ne- 
ceſſity. This is the firſt rule. 


SECTION VIII. ii, Let him do what ap- 
pears moſt adviſeable, and commit the event 
to Providence, Hac ratione incerta que 
ſunt certa facit. Amidit the greateſt un- 
* certainties, the man who in well doing 
e caſts himſelf upon the care of infinite wiſ- 
dom, is certain of a favourable event.“ 

| | 111, In 
a Cicero, De Officiis, Lib. I. Cap. xxiv. & Grævii Not. 


in loc. | | 
De jure Naturz et Gentium, Lib, I. Cap. iii. Sect. 7. 
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mi. In every affair, let him confider this 
uncertainty of things, and make allowance 


for it in the ſchemes which he forms, and the 
expectations which he entertains. This is 
the way to be aforchand with a diſappoint- 
ment, and to fave one's (elf from all after re- 
proaches. © Hoc eft quare ſapienti nibil contra 
opinionem dicamus accidere, Sc. * This is 
the reaſon of our ſaying, that nothing 
<« happens to a wiſe man contrary to his 


c expectations. Not that we except him 


« from the common misfortunes of life; 
© but from the falſe judgments, Every 
« event does not indeed turn out as he 
% wiſhed, but as he thought it might; for 
* he always thought his deſigns might be 
«« diſappointed,” 


SECTION IX. Upon the whole then u 


things are neceſſary to the idea of prudence; 


T EuCuaz, or due conſultation, that is, con- 
cerning ſuch things as demand conſultation, 
in a right manner, and for a competent time, 
that the reſolution taken up may be neither 
too precipitate, nor too ſow. The other part 
of prudence is Turecig, a faculty of diſcerning 


proper means when they occur, To the per- 


fection of prudence theſe three things fur- 
ther are required, Aews]n;, a natural ſagacity. 
Prudence to appear with any luſtre muſt in 


part 


© Senecee De Tranquil. Cap. XIII. 
4 Azdron. Rhod. Lib. VI. Cap. xiii. 


oo 
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part be a gift of nature ; though, in the grand 
affair of all, our happineſs is that every man 
may be equally prudent. Ayxwox dis a pre- 
fence of mind, or ſuch a ready turn of thought; 
as helps a man to expedients on a ſudden 
puſh ; and, when he has no time to make 
many reflexions. For this quality, Ulyſſes 
is commended by he goddeſs of wiſdom, 
And, laſtly, Exe, or experience, This is 
of great uſe to improve natural ſagacity. 
Theſe ſeveral terms are Ari/totle's. I cannot 
ſay I have joined exactly the ſame ideas to 
all of them that he does; neither have I 
ranged them in the ſame order: but, if, as I 
have explained and diſpoſed them, they ſerve 

to illuſtrate my ſubject, I have what I pro- 
poſed. | | EE 


SECTION X. Prudence is divided into 
chriſtian, moral, and civil, Chriſtian prudence 
directs to the purſuit of that bleſedneſs which 
the goſpel diſcovers, by thoſe means which 
the go/pel preſcribes. The end, or bleſſedneſs 
diſcovered, is the enjoyment of God to eternity; 
the means preſcribed, are faith and holineſs. 
As far as it regards a man's ſelf, it leads him 
to the choice of this future bleſſedneſs, as his 
own immediate end; and to diligence in his 
application to the duties of Chriſtianity, as 
the means of procuring him a part in it. As 
this prudence inſtructs him in his conduct 
Vol. II. L ta ward 
e dee Hemeri Odyſſ. Lib. xiii. | 
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towards others, it ſhews itſelf in taking the 
peſt methods, to ſet them right in their chief 
end, or in the means of obtaining it, If a 
rſon err in his faith, to convince him of 
bis error prudence will inform us, that we 
are to make uſe of reaſon and argument, not 
of force and paſſion : for theſe two latter were 
never known to gain their end. They may 
extort a verbal, or feigned aſſent ; but cannot 
be ſuppoſed fitted to beget a real one. Up. 
on this account the Papiſis are certainly mil- 
taken in their fiery methods of converting 
men to the faith; and however their charity 
may come off, which I doubt will be very 
badly, their religious prudence miſerably fail 
them. I ſay, religious; becauſe f the wiſdn 
which is from above is peaceable : but, as there 
is another which the Scripture calls deviliſt, 
I] own they have a very fair claim to this wiſ- 
dom. To recommend religion in the prac- 
tice of it, prudence will not repreſent it in 1 
dreſs of ſeverity and rigor ; and as an enemy 
to all pleaſure: but with all the charm: | 
which can work upon a reaſonable, and in- 
genuous nature. Moral prudence (I take 
the word in a reſtrained ſenſe) has for its 
end, peace and ſatisfaction of mind in thi 
world, and the greate/? happineſs after death, 
that wnenlightened reaſon will encourage men 
to hope for: and enjoyns the practice of the 
moral virtues as the means, Civil prudence 
= 5 
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is the knowledge of what ought to be done 
in order to ſecure the outward happineſs of 
life, conſiſting in proſperity, liberty, the hue 


and e/tcem of thoſe with whom we converſe, 


their a//jfance as often as needed, and a quiet 
undiſturbed enjoyment of all that we poſ- 
ſeſs; and this in ſubordination to the happi- 
neſs of a future ſtate. 1 


sxcriox XI. Another diviſion of prus 
dence is into monaſtic, oeconomical, and politi- 
cal. By monaſtic, or private prudence, Ido 
not mean that for which a man has occafion 
in a ſtate of ſolitude; but any where, and in 
any circumſtances, without conſidering him 
as charged with the care of others. This 
prudence will teach a man to maintain as 
much as poſſible the franguility of his mind, 
by living 1 to reaſon, and keeping 
his paſſions under ſtrict government. Which, 
by the way, is a convincing argument, that 
virtue is as much a matter of prudence, as of 
conſcience. In the choice of an employment, 
prudence is eſpecially neceſſary. See what 


8 Cicero ſays at large upon this head, con- 


cerning which he takes notice, that it is deli- 
beratio omnium diſſicillima, a deliberation of 
great weight, and difficult to be well deter- 
mined, In general, we are to take care, 
that it be Honeſt, that it be creditable, and 
that it ſurf well our genius and talents. 

+ L 2 e 
_ © De Officiis, Lib. I. Cap. xxxi, xxxii, xxxix, xlii. 
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& Let every one therefore ſtudy his own 
genius, and be an exact obſerver both of 
* his good qualities, and defects; leſt he 
t uſe leſs prudence than actors on the ſtage, 
« Shall every one, who makes his appear- 
t ance there, chuſe the part for which he is 
* beſt fitted, when he acts only in a feign- 
* ed character, and ſoon puts it off again? 
„ Shall he ſee the neceſſity of this thing; 
c and a wiſe man not ſee it, in real life?“ 
Prudence is further concerned in regulating 
every man's friendſhips and acquaintances, 
that they be virtuous, and ſuch by whom 
he may improve; in the conduct of his acłi- 
ons and diſcourſe, that there be nothing ſhock- 
ing or diſpleaſing in them; and in endea- 
vouring after ſuch recommending qualities 
as may endear him to others, and fix them 
in his intereſt. See to this purpoſe the cha- 
racter of Pamphilus in Terence. Andria, 
Act. I. Scen. i. 


Sic vita erat: facile omnes perferre & pati, &c. 


% His manner was, eaſily to bear with eve- 
ty one, to give up his own humour to 
* that of his company, croſſing none, but 
«© complaiſant to their defires, and never 
* preferring himſelf to others.” This cha- 
racter, under the reſtrictions of religion and 
virtue, I would propoſe to your imitation: 
for, as Simo adds, thus with the moſt o_ 
12 « an 


Ul 
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e and without being envied, you will ac- 
* quire praiſe, and make friends.” Oecono- 
mical prudence regards the conduct of a fa- 
mily, as political does the good government 
of a late: both which are out of my line at 
preſent. 1 ps 07 


SECTION XII. The extremes of prudence 
are craft or cunning on the one hand, and 
folly on the other. Craft or cunning is the 
purſuit of an ill end, by direct and proper, 
though not honeſt means. This, in Scripture, 
is called fleſbly wiſdom, and the wiſdom of this 
World; by the Greeks Tlavzpy:a, Hear what 
b Cicero ſays of it. Prudentia fine juſtitia nibil 
valet ad fidem faciendam, GSW. Prudence 
« ſeparate from juſtice, will no way diſpoſe 
« perſons to place confidence in a man; on 
*© the contrary, the more artful and crafty a 
*© man appears, the more he will be ſuſpect- 
ce ed, and hated ; having loſt his character 
* for probity. Prudence joined with juſtice, 
e will command univerſal eſteem, and con- 
« fidence; juſtice without any conſiderable 
« degree of prudence, will go a great way; 
ce but prudence without juſtice, can com- 

mand no eſteem or truſt,” — i Wherefore 
« all kind of artifice is to be baniſhed, 

* and that malicious cunning which would 

* aflume the name of prudence, but is of a 

| L 3 nature 


* De Officiis, Lib. II. Cap. ix. 
- *Ibid, Lib. III. Cap. xvii. 
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> 


© nature directly oppoſite. For prudence 


« conſiſts in diſtinguiſhing and chuſing 
s aright between good and evil; but a ma- 
“e licious cunning (if every thing that is 
© wicked be evil) prefers evil to good. A 
man with the character of probity will have 
his ſhare of truſt and credit in the world, 


though he be defective in prudence ; but 


every one will be upon his guard againft the 
cunning. So that, upon this account, though 
craſt may ſeem to be an exceſs of prudence, it 
appears to be in reality a get; and much 
more upon another : for it is the fame as 
being wiſe in friſtes, and playing the fool in 
matters of finitely greater moment. The 
other extreme is Acre, flupidity, or folly ; 
being either a m;fake, both as to the end, and 
the means; or proſecuting a good end, by for- 
reign and improper means, He who would 
be rich purely for the fake of being fo, and 


thinks to obtain his with in a courſe of fal- 


ne, and prodigality is a finiſhed fool; and 
errs both in the end, and the means. He 
who imagines he ſhall p/zaſe God by ſuper- 


| fiition, and wilk-worſhip, is a balf fol; pro- 


poſes A good end, but makes uſe of the moſt 
% mꝶ nn... 


SECTION XIII. The two general Dire&i- 
ons I would recommend for acquiring this 


Virtue, are, 


i, 06 
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i. Obſervation and reading. A wiſe mari 


will make the errors of others bis . 
1 to correct his own. 


0 22 cere,  Fanguan in ecalun, in vitas om. 
num 
7 ubeo, one ex alis fumere exemplum Abi. | 


Make the lives of others your glaſs, and 
c from thence learn to imitate what is beau- 
« tiful, and to correct what is otherwiſe.” 
And becauſe every one has not had time and 
opportunity for much obſervation ; reading 
ſhould be added to ſupply the defect. The 
world is a great theatre, where the ſame paſ- 
ions in different ages, and places, give birth 
to much the fog events; ſo that by looking 
into good hiſtory, more eſpecially the lives of 
particular men, we make ourſelves cotem- 
porary with our forefathers, and profit by 
their examples; which are ſet up as lights to 
guide us in our coutſe, and warn us of thoſe 
rocks againſt which we ſhould otherwiſe 
. | 
11. Sobriety of manners. For as! Arifttle 
well remarks, © The intemperate man in- 
* jures none of the intellectual habits, ſo 
* much as he does prudence. His irregu- 
c lat life makes him nevertheleſs. capable of 
ſeeing, that a triangle contains the ſum 
| 1 4 ä | 8 of 
k Terent. Adelph. Act. III. Scen. iii. _ 
1 Ethic. ad Nicom. Lib. VI. Cap. v. & C ap. Xu 
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« of two right angles, which is an or 
dc of knowing after what manner a hip is 
ce to be built, which is art; but as to thoſe 
„ things which fall under moral action, his 
« judgment is miſerably perverted. From 
«© hence, he ſays, a femperatę man ſeems to 
ce be ſtyled gen, becauſe Pporyow owe; he 
tc preſerves his diſcretion ; and concludes, 

* that it is manifeſt none but a god n man 


can be 3 1 


A 


=. — — * 
— 
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Beſides the Books cited, read on this chapter 


Cornel. Nep. in Vit. Attici. 4 DL! 
Crelli Ethic. Ariſtotel. Part. II. Cap. xxix, 
& Chriſtian. Lib. I. 9 i. 

Curcellæi Ethic. | 
Mori Enchir. Ethic. Lib. II. Cap. i ii. 
Whitbii Ethic. Lib. II. Cap. E 
— s Morals. 

| Tillotfn's Works, Vol. II. Serm. 01 
Clagett's Serm. Vol. III. Serm. vz. 
Norriss Serm. Vol. II. Serm. i. and 
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SECTION 1. INCERITY is 125 fo oP 
a Angle virtue, as the luſtre 
and ahey of all the reſt ; and that, from 
which they derive both their being, and per- 
fection. It may be defined in ſhort after 
this manner: Sincerity is that excellent Ba- 
bitude and temper of mind, which gives to 
virtue its reality, and makes! it to be what it 
appears. What the ſoul is to the ſeveral 
parts and members of the body, which it. 
actuates and unites, ſincerity is to the virtues; 
their eſential form, their vital and uniti ve 
principle : by which they are knit together, 
and from which they have all their motion 
and vigour. Awg, fimplicity, is included 
in this virtue, but does not expreſs the whole 
idea; let us therefore add Adnflue, truth, Of 
which two the e ſtands in oppoſition to 
what is mixed and adulterated; the other to 
what is counterfeit, As ſincerity is oppoſed 
to mixture it cannot be ſaid that Puman vir- 


tue 
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tue is ever abſolutely ſincere in this life; in 
regard that in the moſt refined virtue there is 
ſomewhat of alloy. But as to all thoſe mix- 
tures which alter the ſpecres and denomina- 
tion, they are inconſiſtent with ſincere virtue. 
Gold though not intirely ſeparated from baſer 
metals,” is gold ſtill, becauſe the nobler ſpe: 
dies predominetes. "As ſincerity ſtands oppoſ- 
ed to what is caunterfeit, it properly admits 
of no degrees; and in this ſenſe all virtue is 
equally ſincere, ſince no virtue can be a mere 
dppearance. To be ſinoere, is to b, and appear, 
the ſame thing; to ſcorn ſhifts and diſguiſes, 
to be vittuous not from intereſ, but principle; 
and to act fo, that the motives and ends of 
every action, as well as the action itſelſ, 
may bear the open light. Sincerity does not 
pry upon the ſut face, bat reaches the thoughts, 
and imapinations, and. deſires of the foul 
Wir bonus non modo facere, ſed ne copitare 
guicquam audebit, quod non audeas pradicart. 
te. A good man will not only be afraid to do, 
but even to Zbink any thing, which he 
_ ©. dares not publiſh to the world. A man 
ſincerely virtuous would not do an ill thing, 
though abſolutely, fecured hs ainft all diſ- 
covery. Speaking of Gyges's fabulous Ring, 
ich was to render the wearer of 
it ne ” hes has theſe oe 
I'S wor | 


2 De Officiis, Lib. m. - 
bid. Cap. ix. | 
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words, Hunc ipſum annulum, Sc. If a truly 
« good man were in poſſeſſion of this ring, 
ic he would not think himſelf more at liber- 
« ty to fin, then if he had it not; for it is 
« honeſty, not ſecrecy, that he ſtudies,” 11807 


Szcr1ox II. Sincerity has reſpect to f 
forts of objects; perſons, and things. Of the 


firſt kind are God, other men, and every 
Lal. Sincerity,as immediately reſpe&- 
ing, God, ſignifies, that befides the form of 


religion, a man has the power of it toq; that 
his devotion and obedience are not mere 
ſhew and outſide, like a painted fire, or the 
charms of an artificial beauty; but ſubſtan- 
tial and unaffeffed. That his piety is the 
reſult of religious conſideration, and not 
owing to education and the mode; is not 
taken up in compliance with worldly policy, 
and no longer- lived than the temporal ad- 
vantages to be reaped from it. That he is 
religious in retirement, as well as in the 
view of men; is not off, and on, in religion; 
but proceeds in one general method, and un- 
der the influence of ſteady and laſting prin- 
ciples. There are two or three things ſeem- 
ingly oppoſite to this virtue, which will be 
found not to be ſo. Religion may ſpring in 
part from the fear of puniſhment, and yet be 
fincere; it may want to be 4% iſted by fre- 
quent confiderations of the divine omnipre- 
ſence in order to its making head againſt 
7 tempta- 
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temptations to evil; and yet may be genuine. 
That our virtue needs ſuch motives and 
helps as this, I confeſs proves its 7mperfedt:. 
on; as the obedience which flows from pure 
ove muſt be more acceptable, than that 
which is the mingled off-ſpring of love and 
fear: and a perfect ſpirit contemplates the 
ſupreme Being as an object of wonder, de- 
light, and imitation ; not as his idea 1s ne- 
ceſſary to awe the mind, and prevent irre- 
gularities in its motions: Such a ſpirit often 
thinks of the preſence which ſurrounds him, 
becauſe he delights in the thought; not be- 
cauſe he needs it to confirm him in his duty, 
Neither, further, does a regard to a future 
happineſs deſtroy the ſincerity of our virtue : 
for the perfection of virtue is a great part of 
the happineſs hoped for ; and the glorious 
object of it, is the fountain of all that is love- 
1y and excellent. 


SECTION III. Sincerity, as it regards men, 
implies an honeſty, and openneſs, in our deal- 
1ngs with them ; ſuch an honeſty as extends 

not to our outward actions only, but to the 
ſprings, and motives, on which they turn. 
That we do not impoſe upon others with a 
plauſible outſide, and deceive them into an 
imagination, that we a& from conſcience, 
when there is no ſuch thing. That our 
words and our thoughts hang together, and 
our actions ſuit with our words, Or to ex- 
| | | DR preſs 


. dd 
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preſs it otherwiſe, that we ſpeak, as we think, 
and act, as we ſpeak ; and that this appear- 
ing integrity proceeds from nature, not from 
art; is the effect of a warm ſenſe of what 
is becoming, and our duty; not of a mere 
ceflexion, that a mock-ſincerity will be of 
ſervice to us in the world. There is what 
paſſes among men for ſincerity, which in 
truth is not ſo; becauſe produced by an in- 
quifitive temper. Thus we ſee ſome affect 
td be thought fincere, that others may be the 
ſame with them; and laying aſide reſerves, 
may open to them their hearts, inclinations, 
and deſigns. In their defire to know which, 
they diſcover a vicious curigſity; as they fre- 
quently do a great deal of nature, in the 
uſe which they make of this knowledge: 
Apain, that is not fincerity, which is aſſumed 
purely from a niceneſs of reputation; and be- 
cauſe we cannot bear to be treated as artful 
and impoſing. When we ſeek to gain au- 
thority and eſteem among men, that we may 
be credited on our bare words; a thing which 


mightily tickles our vanity. Neither can 


that be called ſincerity which men take up 
juſt to ſerve a turn, and to make uſe of as 
an inſtrument in buſineſs ; that having ſto- 
len the hearts of people, that they may have 
their aſſiſtance, or their cuſtom. When they 
are ſincere in order to be truſted, and from 


a politic obſervation that credit is of the 


higheſt neceſſity in the concerns of life; and 
1 will 
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will almoſt ſupply the want of every thing 
elſe. I do not ſay theſe conſiderations are 
irreconcileable with fincerity ; but that they 
ought not to be the only, or the chief motives 
to our practiſing it: and yet how often are 
they made ſo? Vet again, that is not foncerity, 
which proceeds from pride, or a good conceit 
of one's ſelf, The world is not without thoſe, 
who ſtand ſo high in their own eſteem, and 
imagine themſelves poſſeſſed of ſo much 
true worth, that they can bear to be fami- 
liarly handled; and to be admired and loved, 
need only to be well known: for this rea- 
ſon they are exceeding open and free; not 
that they love plain dealing, but becauſe they 
abound with ſelf- love and vanity. To be 
ſhort; a man is not ſincere for giving him- 
ſelf a bad name, merely to prevent a worſe; 
though this be what is often done. Selt- 
love is ingenious in managing our very de- 
fects. It perceives that ſuch as induſtriouſ- 
ly hide their failings, or obſtinately juſtify 


them, only make others the more deligent 


and ſharp ſighted to pry into their conduct, 


and the more ready to expoſe and magnify 


their defects: And that on the contrary, 
the world is always moſt favourable to the 
ſeemingly humble and ſincere. Upon this 
conſideration ſelf- love obliges us to acknow- 
ledge our errors, when they are not to be 
denied, or defended ; and to carry it with an 
air of deference to our reprovers: whereby 
755 we 
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we divert the world from being ſuch ſtrict 
obſervers of our actions, and diſpoſe them 
to treat our defects the more favourably. 


SECTION IV, Sincerity, with relation to 

a man's ſelf, is oppoſed to ſelf-deception. The 
| fincere man flatters not himſelf with an opi- 
nion of his being maſter of virtues which he 
has not; wherein he is followed by very 
few. For how prone are mankind to play 
the cheat with themſelves, and to uſe all 
their art in diſguiſing things to their own 
minds? One man finds that exceſs diforders 
his body, as well as puts him out of the 
poſſeſſion of his reaſon ; and, therefore, for no 
higher end than to preſerve his health, and 
his capacity of enjoying pleaſure, keeps 
within bounds : and this he calls temper- 
ance. Another conſiders that to whine and 
ſob under a calamity would but diſgrace 
him, and make him appear with a diminu- 
tive figure: to avoid therefore the dreadful 
reproach of puſillanimity, he bears up with 
a ſeeming reſolution, and lets not his impa- 
tience be ſeen: and this he terms fortitude. 
A third has obſerved, that to be unjuſt and 
fraudulent arms mankind againſt a perſon ; 
and for this only reaſon deals upon the 
ſquare : and this he fancies to be juſtice; In 
fine, a man is zn/incere, as often as a man is 
ſoy of converſing with himſelf, dares not be 
plain with his own heart, and let conſcience 
| | ſpeak 
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ſpeak out; ſtudiouſly ſeeks to be ignorant 
of his true ſtate, believes the picture which 
ſelf-· love draws for him, and through a ſlight 
ſuperficial view repreſents himſelf to his 
own mind, not what he is, but what he 
would be taken to be. 


SECTION V. As to things, truth, and good. 
neſs are the principal objects of ſincerity, 
With regard to truth, the great queſtion is, 
whether ſincerity deſtroys the imputableneſi 
of error; ſo that a man /incere in his ſearches 
after truth has nothing to fear from the er- 
rors with which he is charged, even though 
they ſhould prove to be ſuch? I make no 
difficulty of anſwering in the affirmative. 
It may be ſaid, that this will ſerve alike as 
an apology for all religions, and all opinions. 
Not at all— for though the Heretic, and he 
who profeſſes a falſe religion, may fincerely 
believe the notions which they embrace, they 
are not therefore juſtified ; for this is not 
the ſincerity here ſuppoſed ; but a fincere 
love of the truth : and that implies ſuch a 
diligent and perſevering application to all 
the means of information, whether prayer 
to God, reading and meditation, purity of 
heart, freedom from prepoſſeſſions, humility, 
and the like; that it is impoſſible ſuch a 
lover of truth ſhould not have the approba- 
tion of a merciful and omniſcient God ; -and 
that being approved by him, he ſhould not- 
| = withſtanding 
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withſtanding be ſuffered to fall into deſtruc- 
tive errors. With regard to goodneſs, the 
queſtion is, whether the /incere defire of it, 
neceſſarily ſignifies the exiſtence of the thing? 
] anſwer, by diſtinguiſhing between a love 


of defire, and delight, There cannot be a 


ſincere and prevailing delight in goodneſs, 


without the actual enjoyment of it; or a 


thorough renovation of mind, if we have 
been corrupted. But there may be a defire 
of it, and there always is, before the thing 
itſelf can be obtained ; becauſe this defire is 
a condition of attaining it. But then ſup- 
poſing this defire to be fincere, which it 
cannot be, unleſs it ingage a perſon to uſe all 
proper means for procuring the thing deſired, 
goodneſs itſelf muſt neceſſarily follow. And 


what can be ſaid more in praiſe of ſincerity, 


than that the very deſire of truth and good- 


neſs, if fincere, ſhall be rewarded with the 


poſſeſſion of the things themſelves ? 


SECTION VI. The extremes of Sincerity 


are over-franknefs, and hypocriſy, On the 
one hand there is an over-frankneſs, a laviſh 
and indiſereet openneſs of behaviour, or a 
needleſs expoſing one's ſelf to every body's 
view, Without the leaſt care to hide even our 
failings and imperfections. Sincerity does 
not oblige a perſon if he has a blind, or a 
| weak, fide preſently to make it known, and 
to publiſh his follies to all who will give him 
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the hearing. It is a ſhameful thing, ſays 
« Tfocrates, for a man to walk with his 
cc breaſt ſo open, that every body may look 
« into it.“ It may argue a great deal of /m- 
plicity to utter all a man knows; but it is not 
a ſimplicity of the right kind. Sincerity has 
its ſecrets of which prudence has the keep- 
ing. The Art of Converſation, (ſays 
one, Who was himſelf a maſter of it) if 


any one can hit it, ſeems to be; an h- 


e pearing freedom of openneſs, with a reſolute 
te reſervedneſs as little appearing as poſſible.” 
This exceſs of fincerity is a defect of prudence, 
There is indeed no danger from it but 
in our converſe with men; in tranſacting 
with God we cannot be too plain and parti. 
cular in the confeſſion of our miſcarriages; 
even of thoſe which are moſt ſhameful, 
That unreſervedneſs which might draw on 
us the contempt of men, will be our beſt 


recommendation to God. 


SECTION VII. The other extreme is bypo- 


cri. In omni vita ſimulatio diſſimulatioque 
tollenda eſt, ſays * (Cicero, Simulation and 


e diſſimulationaretobe wholly baniſhed from 
© our converſation.” He condemns theſe 
vices as they are inconſiſtent with a particu- 
lar virtue ; Iunderſtand the words in a lar- 

ger 


© Tillotſon in his Sermon on Evil-ſpeaking. Vol. I. 
Serm. xlii. 


à De Officiis. Lib. III. See alſo Ariftetel, Ethic. ad Ni- 
com, Lib, IV. Cap. vii, 
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ger extent, as contrary to ſincerity in general. 
Simulation is making a thing appear which 
does not exiſt; diſſimulation is keeping that 
which exi/ts from appearing. All diffimula- 
tion is not hypocriſy. A vicious man who 
endeavours to throw a veil over his ill life, 
that he may eſcape the notice of men, is no 
hypocrite ; though he ĩs a ſort of diſſembler. 
A man is no more obliged to proclaim his 
ſecret vices, than any other of his ſecrets. 
Neither is it hypocriſy for an honeſt man to 
make the be/# of his virtue, and ſet it off to 
the greateſt advantage; as prudence requires 
this, ſo ſincerity cannot forbid it. The Hy- 
pocrite is he who diflembles for a bad end, 
and hides the ſnare that he may be more 
ſure of his prey ; and not content with a 
negative virtue, or not appearing the ill man 
he is, makes a ſhew of poſſtive virtue, and 
appears the man he is not. He endeavours 
to put off adulterate wares by a falſe light, 
and to paſs falſe coin upon the world for 
| true, when it is only a baſer metal waſhed 
over. Totius autem injuſtitie, &c. ſays 
Cicero, © Of all kinds of injuſtice there is 
* none more criminal than theirs, who 
* when they cheat us the moſt, endeavour 
* to appear good and honeſt men.” f So- 
crates, as Xenophon informs us, © would call 
him an impoſtor, not who cheated ano- 

M 2 . e 

De Officiis, Lib. I. Cap. xiii. 
f Xenophon, De Memorab. Lib. I. Cap. viiz 
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« ther of a little money and the like; but 


c rather and more eſpecially the man, who 
« being really of no value deceives others, 
& ſo far ab to make them believe him ſuffi. 
& cent for the greateſt employments.” The 
hypocrite is a double perſon ; he has one per- 
ſon which is natural, another which is arti- 
ficial : the firſt he keeps to himſelf, the 
other he puts on as he does his cloaths to 


make his appearance in before men. It was 


ingemouſly ſaid by Bgfil, © that the hypo- 
* crite has not put off the old _ but put 
« on the new upon it. 


SECTION VIII. I will 3 this Chap- 
ter with the reflexion of an 5 Author I have 
quoted before, as a motive to the ſtudy of 
this virtue, © Truth and reality have all 
« the advantages of appearance and many 
« more. It the /hew of any thing be gud 
« for any thing, ſincerity is better; for why 
* does any man diſſemble, or ſeem to be 
« what he is not, but becauſe he thinks it 


«« good to have ſuch a quality as he pretends 


* to? For to counterfeit and diflemble is 
* to put on the appearance of ſome real ex- 
« cellency. Now the beſt way in the 
«* world, for a man to ſeem to be any thing, 
*c is really to be what he would ſeem to be. 
* Beſides, that it is many times as trouble- 


* ſome to make good the pretence of a good 


«© quality, 
£ Tillotſon 8 3 on Sincerity, Works, Vol. II. 


Folio, Serm. . 
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« quality, as to have it; and if a man have it 
« not, it is ten to one but he is diſcovered to 
« want it, and then all his pains and labour 
« to ſeem to have it ate loſt.” This thought 
is much the ſame. with that of Socrates, as 
cited by h Cicero. Praclare Socrates banc 
viam ad gloriam proximam, & quaſi compen- 
diariam, eſſe dicebat, Sc. Socrates ſaid 
« excellently, that this was the ſhorteſt and 
* moſt compendious way to glory; for a 
man to apply himſelf to be ſuch in reali- 
« ty, as he would be thought to be. That 
_ © if any thought they could by pretence and 
« yain oſtentation, by feigned words and 
© artificial looks, ſecure a laſting reputation; 
te they were greatly miſtaken, True glory 
ce is like a tree, which ſhoots deep its roots, 
«and produces i its proper fruit; whereas all 
e feigned virtues wither ſoon as bloſſoms 
« falling from the tree; nor can any mere 
e appearance be laſting.” Thus diſcourſ- 
* ing * Socrates diſſuaded his followers from 
© oftentation and hypocriſy, and urged * 
* to the ſtudy of true virtue.” 


h De Oſſiciis, Lib. II. Cap. xii. 
1 i Aenophon, De Memorabil. Lib. I. L Cap. Vil. & Lib. II. 
ap. vi. 


Read on the Subject of this Chon, 3 
Ariſtotel, Ethic. ad Nicom. Lib. IV. 


Cap. vii. 
Xenophon. De Memorabil. Socrat. Lib. I. 
Cap. vii. & Lib. II. Cap. vi. 
M 3 Cicero 
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Cicero. De Officiis, Lib. I. Cap. i. 


—— 


© Mori Ench. Ethic. Lib. I. wo ili. 


Mhitlti Ethic. Lib. II. Cap. ii a 

Tilltſon's Works, Vol. II. gem i, XXX), 
xxxli, XXXill. 

More's Dilcourſes, Diſcourſe i in. 77 


- Clagett's Sermons, Vol. II. Serm. *i. 
B. Calamy's Sermons, Serm. vii, xii. 
Mieedbam's Sermons, Serm. iii. 
Butler's Sermons, Serm. vii, x. 

. 'Clark's Sermons, Vol. VII. Serra, ix. 


Vol. VIII. Serm. x11. 


-  Fvans's Diſcourſes, Vol. II. germ. xv, xix. 


Groves Works, Vol. I. pag. 81, 344. 


Vol. II. 148. Vol. IV. 154, 163. 
Hoadley's Preſervative, pag. 89, Sc. 
—Anſwer to the Convocation. Sect. xxi 


-— Anſwer to Dr. Hare's Sermons, pag. 164. 


-  Fackſon's Grounds of civil, and eccleſiaſti. 


cal Government. pag. 57, &c. 
Barnet's anſwer to Mr. Law. 


Pyle's anſwer to Mr. Stebbing. 
indication againſt Mr. Law. 
Sykes's Innocency of Error, and its Vin- 


dication againſt Bp. Potter's Charge. 


Balguyꝰs s Tracts moral and theological, 


firſt Lettter to a Deiſt. 


—Sybvius's examination againſt Mr. Sb. 
bing. 


Letter to Dr. Sber bez, and Defenſe of 
it, in anſwer to Mr. Stebbing. 


| Tather, W. 138, 2 
4 Spectator, „ | 
Guardian, Ne. 352. CA. 


CHAPTER IV. 


/ Fortitude ; its Objects, Rules; 

the ſeveral Diftin&ions of it; of 

| Magnanimity, Equanimity, Pa- 

tience, Meekneſs, Conſtancy, and 

Preſence of Mind ; of Self-mur- 
ther, and Duelling. 


SECTION I. I HAD occaſion in the Chap- 
ter concerning Virtue in ge- 
neral to obſerve, that Fortitude has been par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſnhed by that name; and to 
the honour of this virtue I now add, that not 
only profane Authors often uſe the word vir- 
tue in this reſtrained ſenſe, but the Scriptures. 
too. Add to your faith virtue, Ty Ape], 
not Virtue in general, but the particular vir- 
tue of chriſtian Fortitude ; for other virtues 
are immediately particularized as neceſſary 
to be added to this; which ſhews that it is a 
ſingle virtue which is there recommended, 
. Fortitude is in this text made to ſtand in the 
' front of the virtues; which is the place 
M 4 aſſigned 


® 21. LV. 
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aſſigned it in morality, and its proper ſta- 
tion. The mind muſt be prepared by this 
virtue to acquire, or maintain the reſt, The 


entrance to a virtuous courſe is beſet with 


difficulties and hardſhips, and the good man 
threatened with dangers all along in his way, 
Nemo juſtus eſſe poteſt, qui mortem, qui dolb- 
rem, qui exilium, qui egeſtatem timet. No 
© man can be ſteadily good, and juſt, who 
« fears death, or pain, or baniſhment, or 


poverty. 


srcrion IT. There is what falſly carries 
this name; ſuch is that which we may call 
mechanical courage, a natural intrepidity and 
daringneſs, often met with in thoſe who 
have a great deal of fire in their conſtitutions, 
This, where there is not wiſdom and virtue 
to temper it, is a moſt lawleſs quality, 


Therefore Hamer calls Mars, 

AS Os E ie ode Nef. Tad. Lib. V. 
te A mad power that hath no regard to juſ- 
% tice.” And thus Horace, after him, 
6 his Hero Achilles; 5 


Jura neget ſibi nata, & bil non arroget arms. 


Scorning all judges, 85 all law but arms. 
Mol 


d Cicero. De Officiis, Lib. I, Cap. xi, 
De Arte Poet. verſ. 122. 


_ 
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A-kin to this is that courage, which derives 
its birth from ſome reigning paſſion ; for 
there is hardly any. one of the paſſions, 
when it is violent, but has its champions ; 
whom it inſpirits and imboldens to a ſtrange 
degree. The miſer can ruſh through flames 
to ſave his wealth; and the lover carry his 
life on the point. of his ſword for the ſake 
of his miſtreſs. But the Paſſions which 
have moſt filled the world with heroes, are 
vain-glory, and a dread of the reproach of 
cowardice, It is the property of this cou- 
rage, that it acquits itſelf honourably in the 
| view of the public; but fails a man when 
there are no ſuch foreign props to ſupport 
it. He who appears unappalled in the field 
of battle, and perhaps would do the ſame on 
| a /caffold, trembles when death approaches 
bim on a fick bed. Alexander was a me- 
morable inſtance of this kind ; who after all 
his martial exploits, and his familiar ac- 
quaintance with death, in its moſt dreadful 
forms, when a diſeaſe attacked him was 
fearful even to ſuperſtition. “ Cicero has an 
obſervation not very much different from 
this. Spe enim multi, qui aut propter vic- 
toriæ cupiditatem, aut propter gloriæ, &c. 
* Itis very often ſeen, that many perſons, 
* who animated with the deſire of victor 
* or glory, or of preſerving their rights and 
** liberties, have bravely born the danger 


"©" and 


Tuſculan. Quæſt. Lib. II. Cap. xxvii. 
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c and the pain of wounds; deſtitute of the 
aid of this paſſion, have not been able to 

4c bear well pain and difeaſe. The reſolu- 
4 tion they manifeſted, in the former in. 
« ſtances, being the effect, not of reaſon and 


* 


« philoſophy, but of ambition or reſent. 
« ment—Nothing can be conſtant, which 
« js not founded in reaſon, the only ſteady 
principle. | 


SECTION III. It is of Fortitude, as a vir. 
tue, that Tam now to treat; and as this is the 
only fortitude properly ſo called, it may be 
known by this definition of it. True cou- 

rage is ſuch a firmneſs and reſolvedneſs of ſoul, 
' jnſpired by a ſenſe of what is juſt and honour- 
able; as amidft all the dangers and evils to 
which human life is incident, inables a man 
ſteadily to purſue the dictates of conſcience 
and prudence. In this definition is contain- 
ed the ſeat of this virtue, the object, and the 
meaſure of it. The ſeat of this virtue is the 
rational ſoul ; from whence it follows, that 


brawny limbs, a firm conſtitution, and fer- 


mented blood, are not the things which make 
up a Hero. A ſort of courage this is, upon 
which brutes may boaſt themſelyes, as well 
as mankind. - The vigour of nature may be 
a good foundation for courage, but does not 
conſtitute the formal notion of it: courage 
being a quality of the uind, and conſiſting 
particularly in the reſolution of the - 
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ſupported by reaſon, The o6e#7s of courage 
are the evils of life; whereof ſome are un- 
avoidable, as earthquakes, inundations, fire, 
ſickneſs, and the like. Theſe, not taking 
the laſt into the number, Andronicus Rho- 
dius calls r vwep Avputrov xaxa, evils abu 
man, impending over him, and ſurpaſſing 
his ſtrength to encounter; and ſays, there is 
no one but muſt fear them. The office of 
fortitude here is, to qualify our fears of 
theſe evils, that they may never confound 
and aftoniſh the mind; and when any of 
them arrive, to receive it with an equal mind. 
Others of theſe evils are avo:dable, but not 
without quitting our bonefly ; ſuch are all the 

_ difficulties and dangers, which may happen 
to attend the faithful diſcharge of our duty ; 
and all the inconveniences which we ſuffer 
for our adherence to truth. Fortitude will 
arm us with reſolution to enterprixe any acti- 
on which our duty demands of us, however 
difficult or hazardous; and to perſevere in 
well- doing, though with the proſpect of a va- 
riety of evils: which if we ſhould actually 
ſuffer, courage will ſo harden us, that we 
may not fink under them, or be tempted, 
through impatience, to forſake our duty, 


SECT10N IV, From what has been alrea- 
dy ſaid, it is obviouſly gathered, that courage 
does not exclude all fear; and therefore 
| 1 | theſe 

Lib. III. Cap. vii; 
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theſe words of f Axriſtotle are not true but in 

a qualified ſenſe ; APobog o Avdpeiog, the vali. 
ant is fearleſs. There is a great difference 
both between things and perſons. There 
are ſome things which ought to be feared, 


8 Ado Ae Poe be. Nen, M1 Pocuobar 05 


expo. It is for a man's credit to fear in- 
9 tamy, and his diſgrace not to be afraid of 


« it.” To which we may add the diſpleaſure 
of an almighty God. Not to fear infamy, as 


that Moraliſi obſerves, is a ſign of impudence; 


not to fear God, a ſign of impiety. Nay, a 


virtuous courage ſappoſes fear; for why is it 


that men prefer xaxo Jav]o xa ge fuer, « an 
*« honourable and glorious death,” before 


ignominious bondage, or doing a baſe acti- 


on; but, becauſe they dread theſe more than 
they do ſuch a death? And as there are 
ſome evils which ought? to be feared, fo 
others which, upon account of the greatneſ 
of them, cannot but be terrible. Thus we 
find our“ Lord himſelf in an agony, at the 


| apprehenſion of the dark ſcene through 
which he was to paſs. There is likewiſe a 
vaſt difference among conſtitutions. In ſome. 
conſtitutions it is impoſſible that fear ſhould 


be ever extinguiſhed by fortitude ; the buſi- 


. neſs of which therefore is ſo to 3 and 


rule the paſſion of fear, that it may not hur- 


9 


f Ad ee Lib. III. Cap. vi. 
s Ut ſupra. 
„ * xxii. 43. 
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ty a perſon away he knows not whither ; 
but leave bim the full uſe of his reaſon and 
liberty. Harum eft virtutum, &c. * It 
« js the property of magnanimity and for- 
« titude to dread nothing exceſſively, to 
« make ſmall account of all human things, 
« and thin knothing that can happen tous in- 
« folerable. And, with this proviſo, a mecha- 
nical coward may have more true bravery, 
than thoſe who are moſt undaunted at the 
fight of dangers. For courage is a ſtrength 
of mind, not of natural temper; and he who 
continues ſtedfaſt and unſhaken on the ſide 
virtue, notwithſtanding all the aſſaults of ad- 
verſity, is a perſon of Heroic courage; though 
at the ſame time he may have a weakly and 
timorous complexion ; which is fo far from 
leſſening the merit of his courage, as to add 
a peculiar circumſtance of glory toit. The 
trial of ſtrength is oppoſition ; and certainly 
he who hath his own nature to ſtruggle with, 
as well as external evils, and who overcomes 
both ; diſcovers a greater ſtrength and vi- 
gor of ſoul than another, whoſe difficulties 
lie all. avithout him; his body conſpiring with 
his mind to puſh him forward, | 


SECTION V. The rule or meaſure of for- 
titude, is a conſcientious prudence ; which cuts 
oft the ſoldier, who fights merely for pay or 
fame; the man of honour, who gives or ac- 

| cepts 
i Cr. De O fficiis, Lib, III, Cap. xxvii, : 


ound ſome of the materials; but without 
prudence to form them into a virtue. Pru- 
dence always propoſes ſome good, and ho- 
nourable end; * O KEV &Y aaudpelog, Sc. The 
te brave man does every thing for the fake 
&« of ſomething truly honourable ;” and for 
the obtaining of this end, prudence adviſes 
to proper means. Whereas, all the fore- 
going inſtances of miſtaken valour, fail in 
one, or both of theſe reſpects. The ſoldier 
who draws his ſword in a good cauſe, but 
aims only at glory, miſtakes in his end ; tho' 
as the Author juſt cited obſerves, we ought 
not to be too nice in examining the valour 
of military men, which in a good cauſe i; 
equally uſeful to their country, whatever be 
the view upon which they act. His reaſon 
is, that they are fitter for war, the leſs they 
have of moral courage, and the other vir- 
tues ; in which I can hardly be of his mind. 
He who fights to ſatisfy his revenge, or a 
punctilio of honour, fails in the end, and not 
ſeldom in the means; while inſtead of aveng- 
ing himſelf on his enemy he falls under his 
ſword. And the ſame may be ſaid of the 
. perſon who to get clear of the evils of lite, 
cuts the thread of it with his own hand. 
| SEC» 


1 Ardron. Rhod. Lib, III. Cap. viii, 
1 Ibid. Cap. ix. 
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cepts the challenge; and the ſelf-murtherer, 
from any claim to this virtue. There is a 

ſpurious courage, in which, it is true, may be 
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SECTION VI. There are tuo parts uſually 


aſſigned to this virtue of Fortitude, aggredi 
& ſuſtinere, to act and to bear; both which 


m Cicero comprehends in his definition of it. 
Fortitudo eſt dolorum laborumque contemptio; 
c« Fortitude is a ſuperiority of mind both to 
« pain and labour,” On which diviſion of 


the parts of courage, we may found a diſ- . 


tinction of fortitude into active and paſſive. 
Active courage ſignifies a virtuous ardor ; 
which carries a man on towards the glorzous 
end he has in view ; notwithſtanding the la- 
bours, dangers, and difficulties, that are in 


the way. This again may be divided into 


civil and military; between which Cicero 
draws a compariſon, and gives the preference 
to the former. To this we may apply thoſe 
fine lines of Horace. | 


Tuſtum, & tenacem propoſiti virum, 
Non crvium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus inſtantis tyranni 

Mente quatit ſolida; — 


The man reſoly'd, and ſteady to his truſt, 
Inflexible to ill, and obſtinately juſt, 
May the rude rabble's inſolence deſpiſe, 
Their ſenſeleſs clamours, and tumultuous 
_ cries; — 
| — | The 
De Officiis, Lib. III. Cap, xxxiii. 
" Ibid. Lib. I. Cap. xxii, 
Lib. III. Od. iii. 


k 
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The tyrant's fierceneſs he beguiles, 

And the ſtern brow, and the harſh voice 
defies, | 
And with ſuperior greatneſs ſmiles. 

| Addiſon, 


It is impoſſible a magiſtrate ſhould maintain 
his integrity in ſome circumſtances, who 
has not a good ſtock of this virtue. The 
other, as * Cicero ſays, Probe definitur 4 
Stoicis, cum eam virtutem eſſe dicunt propug- 
nantem pro æquitate, is well defined by 
e the Stoics, valour employed in defence of 
<« juſtice.” Paſſive fortitude imports a 
mind firm, and erect under evils. 


SECT10N VII. The extremes of this virtue, 7 
are, on the one hand, raſbneſs, and inſenſibilih. 
Nunquam omni no periculi fuga, &c, * We 
«© muſt never to avoid danger, incur the juſt 
et imputation of being irreſolute,and coward- 
& ly; nor, on the other band, ſhould we ex- 
<« poſe ourſelves to dangers without neceſſi- 

* ty; than which nothing can be more fool- 
« iſh. We ſhould therefore with regard to 
ce dangers, imitate the method of phyſici- 
ee ans; who apply gentle remedies to flight 
*< diſorders: and only when compelled to it, 
<« by the greatneſs of the diſeaſe, venture on 
* bold, and hazardous preſcriptions. When 
Le the weather is calm to wiſh for a tempeſt 
6. e that De 


* De Officiis, Lib, I, Cap. xix. Lib. 
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« that we may ſhew our reſolution, is the, 


« overtakes us, to bear up againſt it, and 


« the part of a wiſeman,” This is 4 - 


inſen}bility, there is a paſſage of * Androni- 


cus Rhodius worth quoting. © To /ink under 


« evils, is inconſiſtent with true fortitude; 


© not ſo, to be ected with them. On the 


« contrary, the more ſen/ible preception a 


which yet he is contented to ſuffer | 
* ſake of virtue; ſo much the more properly 
may he be ſaid to be courageous. On the 
ther hand, are fearfulneſs, and impatience. 
heſe two laſt are oppoſed to boldneſs, and 
eſolution in general; the two former are 
ppoſed only to that kind of boldneſs and reſo- 
tion, which is regulated by prudence. Raſb- 
js, and fearfulneſs, if we ſpeak properly, 


patrence ſuppoſe to them to be preſent. 
Viſtetle only mentions as extremes of for- 
ude, Pobog, xa Yappog, fear, and audacity; 


creas the audacious are precipitant, and 


y as haſtily ſeek to withdraw themſelves, 
Vor. II. N when 
De Officiis, Lib. I. Cap. xxiv. 


Lib. II. Cap. i. 
Ad Nicom. Lib. III. Cap. vii. 


« part of madmen ; but when a tempeſt 
« by every proper method to weather it, is 


cero's caution againſt ra/hneſs. And as to 


e man has of the evils which he ee 
or the 


ppoſe evils to be future; inſenſebility, and 


d it is a good remark of his paraphraſt, that 


nge headlong into dangers, from which 
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when they are involved in them: men of 
true courage, on the contrary, are v/gorous 


in the conflict, but modeſ# and reſerved 
before. 


SECTION VIII. The Virtues reducible to 
this head of courage are, magnanimity, equa- 
nimity, patience, meekneſs, conſtaney and pre- 
ſence of mind. As for magnanimity, no one 
hears the word but he has preſently the idea 
of a greatneſs of ſoul, which raiſes a man abo 
the influence of the good, or evil things of 
this world; ſo that he does not think the 
one neceſſary to make him happy, nor leawe 
it in the power of the other to make hin 
miſerable. Honour, or reproach, affluence, 0 
poverty, are alike unable to ſwell his paſi: 


ons above his reaſon ; and to remove his mind { 
from its true baſis. Sentio te ſedem etiam nut 2 
bominum ac domum contemplari, Sc. I pe-. t: 
« ceive you are now viewing the habitat b. 
of mankind ; which if it appears to you, tit 
« jt really is, of a ſmall extent, let it der of 
% mine you the more conſtantly to rei D. 
the celeſtial regions, and to deſpiſe H by 
* little affairs of men.” Theſe are the wy ma 
of a * Heathen, who, in another part of acc 
' writings, reſolves this magnanimity into u pea 


Hove of liberty, and independence, which i 
natural to mankind, * Huic ver: vii | 
cupidiu 


ger, 
con 


t Cicero. Somn. Scip. Sect. vi. 
* De Officiis, Lib, I, Cap. iv. 
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 cupiditati adiuncta eſt appetitio quædam prin- 
cipatus, Ge. With the natural deſire of 
« diſcovering truth is connected another de- 
« fire of independence; ſo that a mind well 
« formed by nature likes not to be govern- 
de ed by any, unleſs by thoſe, who with 
« ſuperior knowledge inform and direct 
« him, or with lawful authority command. 
« what is for the common good. Hence. 
« ariſes true greatneſs of mind, and a con- 
« tempt of the world,” There is a great 
deal more in this reflexion than appears at 
firſt fight, He who will not be a ſlave to 
perſons, hating all ſubjection which is not 
founded in duty, or intereſt ; will, from the 
fame principle, ſcorn to be inſlaved to zhings. 
For ſlavery is the ſame, whoſoever, or what- 
ſoever be the tyrant. The ſame Author 
gives a moſt animated deſcription of this vir- 
tue, Lib. I. Cap. xx. which only its length 
hinders me from tranſcribing. Nothing che- 
riſhes this noble temper ſo much, as a ſenſe 
of the relations wherein a man ſtands to the 
Deity, and to an eternal world. Elevated 
by ſuch thoughts, all other things will in a 
manner diſappear to him. From this ſhort 
account now given of magnanimity it ap- 
pears to be a mixed virtue, compounded of 
fortitude and temperance ; and further, that 
all, except the hone/?, and good man, are ffran- 
gers to magnanimity. Since had they that 
contempt of all human things which this 
HR virtue 


„„ 


* been ſo ſhamefully beaten with ſuch vil 


KReome in a few days; in the general cor 


ec ed than they make me, if, through fearof 
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virtue implies, they would not for the ſake 
of them ſtoop to do any thing beneath the 
dignity of the ſoul, condemned by its rea- 
ſon, and contrary to its great expectations, 
Fabius Maximus, ſuppoſing him to have act- 
ed from a juſt principle, is an admirable in- 
flance of this virtue. © It was his opinion 
& that Hannibal was to be weakened and 
cc conſumed by delays z not ingaged in a ſet 
« battle. Rightly judging, that in a fo. 
« reign country it could not be long before 
« he muſt moulder away of himſelf. But 
te this ſlowneſs of Fabius was improved to 
«« his diſadvantage, both at Rome, and in the 
« army; and Hannibal, to provoke the 
« enemy to ingage, would even come upto 
« their intrenchments, and upbraid them 
«© with their cowardice. When his friends 
« related this to Fabius, perſuading him, 
« that to avoid the general reproach, he 
«« would ipgage the enemy; he anſwered, 
« excellently, I ſhould be more faint-heart: 


ve idle reproaches, I ſhould abandon myown 
« reaſon, It was not for want of courage 
c he uſed this method; for after Varro had 


numbers of the Romans, the very flow 
« of their youth, and Hannibal, had It 
improved his victory, might have been # 


| te ſter nation 
x See Plutarch's Life of Fabius. - 
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« ſternation which ſeized the Romans at that 
« time, Fabius was almoſt the only man 
te that remained unmoved, and had his wits 
« about him to adviſe them in that exi- 
te gence. What greatneſs of ſoul was this!“ 
In my opinion, both theſe actions compared 
together, he did not diſcover leſs magnani- 
mity in refuſing to fight, when thereby he 
incurred the general imputationof cowardice, 
than by his fearleſs temper, in the public 
calamity. 5 | + 


SECTION IX, Equanimity is an even, uni- 
form temper of mind, amidſt all the varie- 
ties and revolutions of time, and chance. 
One of this temper is not fawning, when 
poor, nor haughty, and unconverfible, when 
rich ; buc equally affable, and good natured, 
in both conditions, This, together with 
prudence makes up the character which Ho- 
race gives of Ariſtippus. 


Omnis Ariſtippum decuitcolor, & ſtatus, & res. 
All parts, and fortunes, he alike became. 


Equanimity is the immediate reſult of mag- 
nanimity, and no other than a proof and evi- 
dence of it. The truly great perſon, ſays 
*« Andronicus Rhodius, in the change of 
* his circumſtances, will always act worthy 
3 « of 

Lib. IV. Cap. v. 5 
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«© of himſelf, not rejoicing over much in 


* proſperity, nor dejected in adverſity, His 
ce opinion of honour is not extravagant, in 
. *© which he knows how to behave himſelf 
e with moderation; and much more in 
* riches and power, to both which honour 
eis preferable.” Praclara eft equabilitas 
in omni vita, ſays Cicero. It is truly 
« excellent to maintain an equal temper in 
«« every part of life, the ſame look, the 
«© ſame countenence. Philip of Macedn, 
« with regard to the greatneſs of his victo- 
< ries, and renown, was exceeded by his 
« fon Alexander ; but ſuperior to him in the 
* eaſy evenneſs, and humanity of his tem- 
per. He was therefore always great; 

c whereas, Alexander often acted very baſe- 
. The reaſon, why the things without 
us are not able to produce any change in 
our inward temper, is this, that we are above 
the ſphere of their activity, or poſſeſſed of 
true greatneſs of ſoul. As on the other 
hand, the frowns of the world mortify us, 
and its ſmiles tranſport us, becauſe we put 
a diſproportionate value on theſe things 


or in other words, have little narrow 
ſouls, 


N 


SECTION X. Patience preſerves the mind 
fixed and unbroken under the evils of lite; 


keeps the ſpirits from growing tumultuous, 


| and 
De Officiis, Lib. I, Cap. xxvi. read the whole Chapter 
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and will not ſuffer a man to be carried into 


indecent or repining thoughts, or words, or 
actions; but diſpoſes him to give a quiet 
hearing to the reaſons of ſound Philoſophy, 


and calmly to follow them. The means of 


obtaining this virtue by way of conſideration 
are ſuch as theſe ; the nature of all worldly 
injoyments, that they are fading and incon- 


| fant—the happy eaſe and tranquility, of a 


reſigned temper—the re/t/e/sneſs, the diſtrac- 
tions, and the unprofitableneſs of impatience 
the great numbers who ſuffer with us—theſe 
and ſuch like conſiderations were ſuggeſted 
by the Heathens, But it is to be feared theſe 
alone will operate but faintly ; or if they 
ſhould be ſuppoſed to work a man into a 


ſerenity of ſoul, would yet leave him with- 


out the virtue of patience, which to be ge- 
nuine muſt be derived from ſome higher 
ſource ; from the meditation of divine provi- 

dence, its wiſdom, equity, and kind intention; 
and of a future eternal ſtate of bleſſedneſs, 
The means to be obſerved by way of pracbice 
are ſuch as theſe, 1, To make ſhort and 
voluntary trials of this virtue in ſmaller mat- 
ters firſt, and then in greater; and ſo to harder 


ourſelves by degrees againſt all ungrateful 


occurrences, Herein, beſides the primitive 


Chriſtians, and St. Paul above the reſt, we 


have the example of * Socrates, of whom it 


is related, that among the labours, or exerciſes 
5 „„ of 
a Aul, Gel. Lib. II, Cap. i. 
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of which he made choice, wherewithal to 
afflict his body, in order to prepare himſelf 
for caſual and unavoidable trials of his pati- 
'ence, he would ſtand whole days in the fame 
place without ſhutting his eyes, or the leaſt 
motion of his body. This was puſuing a 
good rule into an extravagance. 2. To keep 
(or with conſcience, whoſe 'teſtimony will 

an unſpeakable refreſhment, and ſupport, 

Prudently to reckon upon the wworft, and 
make provi 2 for it. | 


SecTION XI. Among other things which 
argue a defect of this virtue, ſelf-mmurther is 
that which I ſhall particularly conſider, pro- 
ceeding from nothing elſe but the impatience 
of ſome evil, to eſcape which we take ſanc- 
tuary in death: „ for to fly from things 
te troubleſome, ſays > Andronicus, is a mark 
« of effeminacy, and cowardice.” I con- 
feſs the Civil Law ſpeaks favourably of the 
ſe]-murtherer, who puts an end to his life, 
tædio vitæ, vel impatientia dolpris alicufus; 
ae through a wearineſs of life, or an impa- 
te tience of fome evil; and faicide was al- 
lowed by the Legiſlators, and by the Pbilhſ- 
þhers too, Plato himſelf not excepted ; who 
only differs from others in this, that he has 
not granted ſo general a licence. « A man 

«c may 


b Lib. III. Cap. vi. 
© Digeſt. XLVIII. xxi. 3, 4. 
Vid. Macros. in Somni. Scipio. 
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« may not not kill himſelf, & avzyxy W 
« Oeog emmy 3 till God put him under 
« ſome neceſſity. By God, Plato here means 
every man's particular Demon; dominus ille in 
nobis deus, as © Cicero explains it. Such a 
« neceſſity occurs, Mr. Dogwell thinks, as 
&« often as a perſon cannot live without 
« ſhame, and acting below his eſtabliſhed 
« character; that is, contrary to the nature 
« of his Demon. Suicide, when it is for 
e ſome paſſion of the lower foul, relatin 
&« to the body, for love or fear, for worldly 
“ diſappointments, or through impatience 
te of the calamities ſent upon men by pro- 
« yidence, is ſinful, by the principles of 
tes Phedom. A man's killing himſelf for 
* any cauſe of this kind, is breaking his 
e priſon, without his leave, to whoſe cuſ- 
* tody he had been committed by the ſu- 
ce preme Being. It fixes thoſe paſſions in 
e him which gave occaſion to his violent 
ce death, and by ſo doing does more indiſ- 
* poſe him for mounting to heaven, than 
ce when he was in the body. And withal 
te brings him under a peculiar guilt for the 
ce violence offered to himſelf, But it is 
otherwiſe in the caſe of the neceſſity be- 
forementioned; by which Mr. Dodell 
endeavours to juſtify Cato's murther of him- 
3 „„  - 
© Tuſculan, Quæſt. Lib. I. 


f Apology for Cicero's Philoſophical Writings. 
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ſelf, as h Cicero has likewiſe done. Cato 
autem fic abiit e vita, ut cauſam moriendi 
nactum ſe eſſe gauderet. Cato left life as 
© one who rejoiced that he was furniſhed 


« with a reaſon ſufficient to juſtify his re- 


« ſigning it.“ This Mr. Dodwell would 
have thought to be agreeable not only to 
the principles of Plato, but of the ſoundeſt 
Philoſophy, unimproved by Revelation. But 

after the evidence of reaſon againſt this 
practice in general has been conſidered, the 
caſe of Cato will appear to be no juſt excep- 
tion. The affiz&1ons which befal us, are not 
without the order, or ſuperintending permiſſion 
of providence; and therefore to withdraw 
ourſelves from them, without the leave of 
God, is to reflect upon the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of his diſpenſation. In caſe our 
ſickneſs or calamity be ſuch, that in all hu- 
man apprehenſion it will follow us to the 


grave; yet ſtil] we ought not to deſpair of 


ſurviving the affliction, nothing being im- 
poſſible with God. Nay, ſuppoſing it cer- 
tain, that our miſeries will have no period 
but with life; even this will not excuſe us 
in extinguiſhing life, that our troubles may 
be at an end with it. As no man gave 


himſelf life, he cannot have a right to take 


it away. We are liſted under providence, 
ſays Mr. Collier, from Plato, and muſt wait 
« till 


d Tuſc. Quæſt. Lib, I. 
i Eſſays, Part II. Eſſay iii. on the Value of Life. 
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© till the diſcharge comes. To deſert our 
« colours will be of more than mortal con- 
i ſequence, He that goes into the other 
« world before he is ſent for, will meet 


« with no good welcome.” Beſides, God 


expects, when he afflicts, that we ſhould 


ſuffer with a humble patience, by theſe 
examples to inſtruct the world, and diſpoſe 


others to the ſame happy behaviour, in 


circumſtances of trouble; which deſign of 
God we directly defeat by ſelf- murther. 


SzcTION XII. This reaſon of the ſuffer- 
ings of good men is mentioned by * Seneca, 
who vindicating the divine Providence, in re- 


lation to the afflictions of ſuch, ſays, they 


ce ſuffer that they may teach others to bear 
ce afflictions well; being born to be exam- 
& ples.” But how does this conſiſt with his 
apology for the providence of God towards 
ſuffering virtue, drawn from the allowance he 
has given to good men, to reſcue themſelves 
at pleaſure from all their troubles by a violent 
death? If they are horn for examples of pa- 
tience, why do they haſten their own death, 


which puts them out of all capacity of be- 


ing ſerviceable this way ? Does not Seneca 
here attribute two oppoſite deſigns to God? 
one, that good men ſhould ſuffer, to teach 
others by their example ; the other, that he 

Es hath 


De Provid. Cap. VI. & Epiſtol, xxiv. 
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hath made death the more eaſy, that they 
might eſcape, when they found it for their 
eaſe, from the evzls of live; and ſo give the 
world an example, not of patient bearing the 
yoke, but ſipping their necks out of it? 
1 Ariſtotle ſays of the ſelf-murtherer, © that 
t he is injurious to the commonwealth, by de. 
« priving it of a member without its con- 
. «© ſent;” © and this 1s the reaſon, adds his 
« Parapbraſt, that the laws puniſh ſuch 
« one as far as they can, by denying his 
“ body the privilege of ſepulture,” And, 
now, What is there in Caro's caſe, which 
ſhould make that to be a virtue in him, 
which would have been a crime in another? 
For my part I ſee no other difference, but in 
the paſſion : his was pride, and ſullenneſ;; 
whereas, the paſſions which drive moſt upon 
this deſperate action, ate fear, or ſorrow; 
which, in my judgment, carry in them more 
of excuſe than the other; becauſe they cloud 
the reaſon, and work more irreſiſtibh. 
« Tt is pardonable, ſays the Chorus in Euri- 
« pides Hecuba, when any one who ſuffers 
for greater evils than he can bear, eſcapes 
e out of a miſerable life.” And I think 
their caſe requires more compaſſion, and 
admits of more excuſe, than Cato's. It is 
but a poor defenſe, to ſay that Cato was 
not prompted by the paſſions of the /ower 
foul; for wherever his pride was ſeated, it 

5 was 
1 Ethic, ad Nicom. Lib. V. Cap. xvii. 
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was a very ill quality, and could not give 
him a privilege above other men. 


SECTION XIII. Some jewiſh writers have 
_ excepted from the unlawfulneſs of ſelf- mur- 
ther one particular caſe, in which they look 
upon it as eue EZaywyn, | (I think it is 
Philos phraſe) a juſtiſiable way of departing 
out of life; viz. when it is plain we cannot 
live, but to the diſhonour of the divine majeſty. 
Upon this foot, they defend the action of 
Sampſon, and of Saul. But, as ® Monſieur 
Barbeyrac ſays very well, © provided we do 
« nothing on our part againſt the glory of 
« God; it is hot our fault if we innocently 
« give occaſion to profane perſons to deride 
ce the Deity.” Nor will this authoriſe us 
to violate the expreſs prohibitions he hath 
given us, whether by the law of nature, or 
revelation, not to abandon life without his 
expreſs leave. Mr. Dodwel! mentions to 
caſes wherein ſelf-murther ſeems to be de- 
fenſible by the chriſtian religion; martyr- 
dom, and the preſervation of chaſtity. By 
martyrdom he means expoſing one's life 
without neceſſity to the danger of it. But, 
excepting the caſe of an extraordinary impulſe 
from the Spirit of God, as to which every 
man ought to be very cautious; ſuch as 
throw away their lives after this manner, 
are not ſo much martyrs, to religion, as their 

| ___ own 


= Notes on Puffend, De Jure Naturæ & Gentium, Lib. 
I. Cap. iv. Sec, 19. | 
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own folly. By the ſixth Canon of the Council 
of Eliberis it is enacted, that no perſons, 
who die in their attempts to deface and de- 
moliſh the idols of the Gentiles, ſhould be 
numbered among the martyrs. ' And the 
Circumcelliones, who out of a madneſs for 
martyrdom would provoke others to kill 
them, or, being diſappointed in that, would 
do it themſelves, were reckoned no better 
than madmen. And, as for cha/tity, in de- 
fenſe of which the primitive Chriſtians are 
ſaid to allow of Suicide ; foraſmuch as there 
is no crime in ſuffering a force which a per- 
fon cannot reſiſt ; it would be ſtrange, if 
felf-murther ſhould be permitted to prevent 
the crime of anot ber. 


SECTION XIV. Meekneſs, as far as it con- 
cerns this virtue of Fortitude, is no more 
than a partial conſideration of patience ; or 
bearing effronts, reproaches, and injuries, 
vith a due compoſure of mind. Contrary to 
this is revenge in general, of which the Poet 
obſerves, 


— Mint | 
Semper & infirmi eſi animi exiguique voluptas 
tio; 0 | | 


Fuv. Sat, xiii, 


Revenge of weak and little minds alone 
Is the delight | 
DE and 
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and the ill cuſtom of Duelling in particular. 
This cuſtom had its original in the northern 
nations from hence, that the royal authority 
being very much limited among the nations 
of Germany, and there being no towns in 
their country, the lands were governed by 
particular Lords. The conſequence of this 
was, that when any differences happened 
amongſt them, for want of ſome common 
head, by whom they might be determined, 
they took to right themſelves by ingaging in 
private - combats. Afterwards magiſtrates 
themſelves appointed this practice, ad eru- 
endam veritatem, to ſupply the want of evi- 
dence, in thedifferences brought before them. 
And no longer ago than the * ſeventh of 
' Charles the firſt, the duel was adjudged in 
the court of chivalry between the plaintiff 
and defendant, with a certain form of words 
beginning with an znvocation of the Trinity: 
though the combat was afterwards diſcharged 
by the authority of the King. At length 
this cuſtom encroached ſo far, as to be a 
method of ſatisfaction in defiance to the law, 
and more eſpecially in points of honour : and 
it is this laſt ſort of duelling, which ſtands: 
condemned in this place. For as he who 
gives the challenge has not patience to bear 
an affront ; ſo he who anſwers it is afraid 
of reproach, and thus both are equally cou- 
3 wards, 


a See Memoirs of Literature for 1712. Vol. Il. p. 36. 
* Ryſoworth abridged, Vol. II. p. 58. 
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ards. | Befides which; were it pertinent to 


this place, I might take notice, that in 


duelling there is the greateſt injuſice towards 
God, in taking upon us to diſpoſe of thoſe 
lives, the property of which is not ours but 
his. That there is likewiſe injuſſice to the 
civil magiſtrate, in wreſting the ſword out 
of his hand, in affecting firſt to be fudges in 


our own cauſe, and then to execute the ſen- 


tence, There is, at leaſt, the intentional mur- 
ther of our antagoniſt, and an ijury to the 
relations, in caſe either of the combatants be 
killed. Society ſuffers extremely by it, the 


public peace is infringed, the laus ſtand for 


cypbers, and quarrels are multiplied without 
end, and for mere trifles. Upon the whole, 
? Cicero's words may be juſtly applied here. 
Cum fint duo genera decertandi, Sc. * As 


<« there are two methods of determining 


« controverſies, one by debate and argu- 


* ment, the other by force, and the firſt of 


«theſe is proper to man, the other to 
« beaſts; we ſhould only fly to the 4ſt, 
te when we cannot make uſe of the firſt,” 


'Though even this rule is not to be admitted 


without this limitation, that we make uſe 


of force by way of prevention of an injury 


threatened, not of revenge for one received. 


The antients, ſays * one, lighted /all 
* en and looked — it as a mean 


te thing 
* De Officiis, Lib. 1. Cap. i 
1 Memoirs of SRerature ; for 1712. Vol. II. pag. 369. 
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« thing to take notice of them ; and as to 
« greater injuries were taught, that it was 
« à leſſer evil to ſuffer them, than to do 
« them. No one loſt his reputation by 
« being abuſed ; but the note inks {till 
« fell upon the perſon who abuſed another 
% man.” Indeed, it muſt be ſaid in honour 
of Chriſtianity, that no religion, or inſtitu- 
tion, ſo intirely forbids,and diſcredits revenge, 
as that does. Ariſtotle is accuſed of com- 
mending revenge in ſome caſes ; and © Cicero, 
after having ſaid, that it is a part of juſ- 
« tice not to hurt another, adds, ni laceſ- 
« fitus injuria, unleſs provoked by an inju- 
ry:* whereas the Gel injoins not only 
abſtinence from revenge, but the /ove of our 

enemy. 


SECTION XV. Conſtancy is a ſteady adbe- 
rence to thoſe ſchemes, and reſolutions which 
have been maturely formed: the effect of 
which is, that a man never drops a good de- 
ſign out of fear, and is confiſtent with him- 
ſelf, in all his words, and actions. Preſence of 
mind is ſeen in hitting upon good counſels, and 
bappy expedients, in the moſt threatening 
dangers, - The difference between this, and 
that preſence of mind which 1 made a 
part of prudence is, that this latter is tried by 

You, II. 2 every 
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every ſudden emergency, but the former by 
uniting the thoughts in the preſence of dan. 
ger. Such a preſence of mind a general dif. 
covers, when, in the heat of battle, he calmly 
ſurveys the varying .poſtares of the fight, 
and gives out proper orders. 
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Of $obriety, as it HET. our 
Self- eſteem, or Humility and 
as it regards the Enjoyments of 
the Body, and the Prefect. * 


in general. ; 


SECTION I. FOB RIETY, Rightemſuf 
and Piety, make up the 

whole Duty of man: I ſhall begin at the 
loweſt ſtep, and obſerve, that as ſome have 
too much inlarged the idea of ſobriety,or ten · 
perance, others have run into an equal ei- 
treme, by contracting it more than they ought 
to have done. Of the firſt ſort are the), 
who confound temperance, with that meds- 
crity which is common to moſt of the virtues; 
or, who make it to ſignify the moderation of 
| all the paſſions ; as well as the 70 Gupordes, of | 
angry paſſions, which is the part of Forti- WW 
tude : as the v0 cIHUHiI , or defiring pa nu 
ſions. They, on the contrary, who confine Bhi {20 
it to the pleaſures, of ſome'* particular Jenſes as © 
or even extend it to the To cf ron, in ge: 


neral, abridge the idea of this virtue within 
too 


* ndron. Rhed. Lib. III. Cap. x. 
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too narrow limits. I ſhall therefore define 
it thus. Temperance is that virtue, to which 
it peculiarly belongs to regulate a man's value 
for himſelf, and his affe&ions'towards the in- 
joyments of the body, and the preſent life. 


SECTION II. The ir branch of this vir- 
tue conſiſting in the moderate value a perſon 
puts upon himſelf, and every thing relating 
to him, is known by the name of Humility; 
one of the moſt lovely accompliſhments of hu- 
man minds, which heightens intellectual 
beauty, as much as modeſty does corporeal, 
adding a new gracefulneſs to it, and doub- 
ling all its charms, To prevent miſtakes I 
ſhall premiſe, 1. That this virtuous modeſty, 
or humility does not oblige a man to wrong 
the trutb, or himſelf, by entertaining a meaner, 
or a worſe. opinion of himſelf than he a- 
ſerves. Humility is not built upon falſehood ; 
that is peculiar to pride, which, in its very 
eſſence, is ignorance and miſtake : while no- 
thing promotes humility ſo much as a right 
notion of one's ſelf. Let us view ourſelves 
n a true light, and it is impoſſible but we 
muſt be humble. Our good qualities are 
too inconſiderable to need being leſſened ; 
as our failings and errors are too groſs, and 
numerous, to need our multiplying, or mag- 
nifying of them. *® Ariſtotle reckons a juſt 

Q 3 value 


o Ethic. ad Nicom. Lib, IV. Cap. iv. and Andron. Rhod, 
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value for ourſelves to be neceſſary tomagna- 
nimity. The puſellanimous is wanting to 
“ himfelf, for he thinks more degrading. 
tt ly of himſelf than he ought. The elated 
© exceeds in his regard to himſelf, his 
* eſteem of himſelf ſurpaſſing his real worth; 
„ but the magnanimous makes an ex? 
«judgment of himſelf,” Not that every 
one who judges rightly of himſelf,” that is 
every ſober-minded man, is in that Author's 
opinion therefore magnanimous; for one of 
little worth is yet temperate, if he diſcerns 
his own worthleſsneſs ; whereas the magnu- 
nimous muſt be deſerving of great things, 
and now himſelf to be ſo. I do not intite- 
ly approve of this ſentiment, ſince humility 
and magnanimity always go together; and 
a man is never ſo truly great, as when be 
little in his own eyes. From hence it fol- 
lows, 2. That humility does not oblige 
man, right or wrong, to give every boch elſe 
the preference to himſelf. This indeed is a 
impeſſible in fact, as it is unjuſt in the Hp. 
| thefis. A wiſe man cannot believe himſel 
inferior in that reſpec to the ignorant mult- 
tude; nor the virtuous man, that he is not 
ſo good as thoſe, whoſe lives are manifeſtly 
vicious and irregular. I confeſs the com- 
mand is, That every one eſteem others betii 
than himſelf ; but the moſt this can fignilf 
is, that a man ſhould be rather partial K 
| . if 


© Phil. 5. 3. 


other men's virtues than bis own, and more 
favourable to their failings. That where 
the odds is not very conſiderable, his humi- 
lity ſhould turn the balance on their ſide. 
Or, perhaps, the injunction does not ſo much 
regard the inward act, or eſteem, as the 
manner of expreſſing it in our behaviour. 
3. Again, humility does. not oblige a man 
to treat himſelf with contempt in his words, 
or actions. Affectation, though it courts 
the alliance of humility, is much nearer 
a-kin to pride. Now it looks very much like 
affectation, when a man ſays ſuch things in 
his own diſpraiſe, as others know, or he 
himſelf believes, to be falſe. And that which 
hetrays the affectation to every one's notice 
is, the manifeſt chagrin of thoſe perſons, 
who love moſt to run themſelves down, 


when others do not contradict them; a plain 
ſign that their cenſures of themſelves, are 
only ſo many bazts to catch the praiſes of 
| others. While charity forbids our ſpeaking 
evil of others, humility cannot be * get 


to require, that we ſhould ſpeak evil of our- 
ſelves, The ſame may be ſaid of a man's 
dreſs, in which there is no neceſſity of his 
being ridiculous, or mean, or flovenly, to 
ſhew bimſelf humble. Nay, an affectation 
of appearing humble by the ſingularity of 
our dreſs, is the very guiſe of pride; and 
uſually diſcovers itſelf in hard reflexions 

1 8 . upon 
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upon others, whom we ſecretly envy for 
making a better appearance than ourſelves, 
Ras yapy uTepCony "048 71 NC Nl FICTION | 
xov. Exceſs, or defect, is each an argument 
cc of pride, ſays © Ariſtotle. For an exam- 
ple of the latter he mentions the Lacedemoni- 
ans, who were famous for the plainneſs of 
their habit. Diogenes, the Cynic, encounter- 
ing by chance with Plato, who, by the way, 
was uſed to go handſomely habited, rudely 
pulled. his mantle from his ſhoulders, and 
trampled it in the dirt, with theſe words; 
e thus I trample upon the pride of Plato,” 
* Yes, replied Plato, but with a greater 
« pride of thy own.” It is no otherwiſe as 
to a perſon's look, geſture, manner of liy- 
ing, Sc. in all which the affectation of 
ſhewing humility is an evident fign of the 
contrary, 


SECT10N III. Farther, the ideas of bumi- 
lity, and baſbfulneſi are not the fame. For 
as a man may be baſhful, and yet proud; ſo 
he may be humble, though he be not baſhful: 
baſhfulneſs being rather a quality of the 
body, than of the mind. Baſhfulneſs, I own, 
approaches nearer to humility, than impu- 
dence ; nay, in young perſons, is expected in 


Sd a i. Shad” Si: © 


ſome degree, and is often the indication of { 
an ingenuous temper ; but it is not of itſelf i 


4 Ethic. ad Nicom. Lib. IV. Cap. vii. 
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a virtue, If impudence diſcovers the good 

opinion a man has of himſelf,  baſhfulneſs 
may proceed from an inordinate thirſt of the 
good opinion of others: a fear of loſing 
which is often the cauſe of this falſe mo- 
deſty. By baſhfulneſs I do not mean what 
the Latins expreſs by verecundia, a repug- 
nance of nature to things baſe and ſhameful , 
but ſuch a cenfuſſon as a perſon falls into, 


when he isdoing nothing mean, or criminal, 


from an inability to bear the preſence of 
others. Oppoſite to which is a modeſ? aſſu- 
rance; of which every body muſt be deſireous, 
as a very conſiderable advantage. Finally, 
humility does not imply an utter indifference 
to praiſe and honour, and much leſs an in- 
duſtrious declining it, or pretended averſion to 
it. Some perſons only fly from fame, out 
of hopes that it will follow them ©. Tov C 


1440v, the ambitious we blame, becauſe his de- 


lires of honqur are exceſſive ; Tov a1A5]yuov, the 
contemner of honour, for refuſing it when it 


is due. The medium between theſe two, 
Ariſtotle ſays, is a nameleſs virtue, Apen avwvu- 
las. 1 


SECTION IV. Humility conſiſts in the fol- 
lowing things. 1. In not attributing to our- 
ſelves any excellence, or good which we have 
not. A humble man is not rich in fancy, 
and poor in reality; he never builds in the 

air, 


Ethic. ad Nicom, Lib. IV. Cap. vi. 
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air, not: on fairy ground, Humility takes 
the beam but of his eye, which made him 


ſee his own virtues, and other people's faulty 


double. 2. In not over-rating any thing we 
have or do. Pride is a painter that draws a 
man beyond the life, and makes the copy 
more beautiſul than the original. Humility 
repreſents things as they are in their own 
dimenſions, and native colours. 3. In not 
taking an rmmoderate delight in one's ſelf. 
The proud man is his own idol, to which 
he is perpetually offering incenſe ; the moſt 
pleaſing object of his contemplation. He is 
ever gazing on the dear image of himſelf, 


reflected by his imagination; and with as 


much complacency, as a vain woman be- 
holds her beauty in a flattering glaſs. The 
humble man knows how to employ his time 
better, than in reviewing and telling over 
his perfections, as the niſer does his money. 
4. In not afſuming more of the praiſe of a 
quality, or action, than belongs to us. If we 
have any good in us, it muſt be conſidered 
who wrought it ; if any good has been done 
by us, who gave us the power to do it. 
What have ue, that wwe have not (in one 
ſenſe or other, either more immediately or 


remotely) received? The humble perſon 


looks even upon his good actions, in regard 


to Goa, not as a matter of merit, but rather 


as a debt; and a farther obligation to God 


for that aſſiſtance, to which they are in a 
| great 
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great degree to be aſcribed. And as to the 
jntereſt which men have in our virtues, and 
attainments;, humility takes it not to itſelf; 
He who glories in his acquiſitions, as if 

they were all made by his own ſtrength, and ö 
wiſdom, when he has been beholden to the 
writings, inſtructions, counſels, or labours 
of other men, is a proud, not a humble 
man. The temper of Antonine the Em- 
peror was very different. From my Grand- 


« father, ſays he, I learned ſuch virtues, 


« from my Father ſuch, from my Mother 


« ſuch, from my Preceptor ſuch, from 


aA 
* 


Digonetus, Apollonius, Sextus, Alexander, 
Fronto, and others, ſuch and ſuch: and 
to the Gods I ſtand indebted, that I had 
good Anceſtors, good Parents, good Tutors, 
e good Friends; and in ſhort, almoſt all 
other good things.” 5. In an inward 
lowly acknowledgment of our many imperfec- 
tions, and fans, our natural, and our moral de- 


fects; the mearneſs of our original, the pre- 


cariouſneſs of our being, the narrowneſs, and 
blindneſs of our minds, the ingratitude, and 

other evil diſpoſitions of our hearts, the per- 
ver ſeneſs of our wills, the weakneſs, and in- 
conſtancy of our reſolutions, the irregularities 
of our lives, and the defe&iveneſs of our beſt 


actions. The four former are comprehend- 


ed in Scripture under the term Eu@peoury, 
Sober mindedneſi; the word uſed to expreſs 

C2 the 
Y Lib, I. Sect. i, — xv. . 
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the latter. is Te&wvoOpoourn, Lowlineſs of 
mind: a virtue ſcarcely known ſo much as by 
name to heathen writers. I ſay ſcarcely known, 
becauſe Monſieur Dacier, in his life of Plato, 
p. 87. giving an account of his Philoſophy, 
cites out of his fourth Book of Lau: 0 
paſſage. They who would be happy con- 
« form to the divine juſtice with humility; 
c whereas he who becomes proud becauſe 


of his riches, honours, or beauty, Ge. is 


« intirely abandoned by God for his pride. 


And in the margin he adds, Plato here 


c imploys the ſame term which the ſacred 
« writers uſe, to expreſs one who is of a 
% humble ſpirit, 7&Tev0g. So that the Pa- 
* gans, faith he, not only knew the name 


. of this virtue, but the virtue itſelf.” But 


allowing the moſt to this paſſage, which 
does not ſpeak expreſsly of humility, as re- 
garding our virtues; I may well ſay to the 


| honour of divine Revelation, that it is this 


alone which fully diſcovers to us the purity, 
and perfection of the divine nature, and the 


frailty, and imporfection of our own ; the 
great evil of fin, and our intire dependence 


on the grace, as well as the providence, of 
God; and therefore this alone which 1s 
every way fitted to form this virtue in us. 

udicium boc omnium mortalium eſt, fortunam 
a Deo patendam, a feipſo ſumendam eſſe ſapi- 
entiam. This? Cicero delivers as the ſenſe 
of 
© De Natura Deor, Lib. III. Cap. xxxvi. | 
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of the heathen world, that Jucceſs, was to 
6c be petitioned for from the Goat; but 1 , 
& Jom, al virtue, to be ferched from r- 


« ſolves :” 1 y to Wh 8880 e 
after he had ſaid, on 517 


% * 


Orandum eft,, ut 7 nens 2 in  carpore fam, 


7 o o 


Pray that the Gods ould. give oth a found 
mind, b 9485 
A bealifil be:: 


| adds, ST 7 ; 2 r 0 Sor 5 | 
Menfiro goed 2 ibi poſh 7s 5 1 


— What Iſhew. 
der may freely, on thyſelf beſtow. 


Dr. | 


2 ou 


And ſo Horace, 


Det vitam, det opes : æꝗquum mi animum ipſe 
. parabo. 


Let Jove give health and riches Il Provies 
Virtue 


And ſays Cicero in another place, Atgue 


boc quidem omnes mortales fic habent, &c. 
All men are agreed, that they receive the 
* external conveniencies of life from the 
* Gods; but no one thanks them for his 


« virtue. 


d Satir. x. ad 8 


i De Natura, Dear. Lib. Hl. Cap, Vi. 
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* vittue. And with good teaſon, for we 
<« are jaſtly praiſed for our virtue, and ya. 
4 Juc' ourſelves upon it; -which we could 
c not do, 1 K Ws u gift of the Gods, and 
© not an acquiſition of our own.“ True— 
if we had it without any proper concurrence 
of aur own.” But. fince both theſe are ſup- 

oſed to concur, divine aſſiſtance, and human 
FROM ; what we are praiſed for is the right 
uſe of our freedom ; what we give God 
thanks for is, that affftance which facilitate 
the practice of virtue. Even the gifts af 
Providence are frequently the rewards of 
human prudence, and 7nduſtry;notwithſtand- 
ing which we think ourſelves obliged to 

give thanks for them to God, and much 
4. then for ſucceſs in a courſe of virtue. 
Chriſtianity therefore uſes another language, 
calling human virtues, graces of the drvine 
Spirit, 


SECTION V. Humility a itſelf i in 
the modeſty of our appearance, of our pur- 
ſuits, and of our behaviour towards other men. 

i. In the modeſty of our appearance. Ad. 
hibenda eſt prœterea munditia non odioſa, Gt. 
ſays © Cicero. © As to our perſons we 
« ſhould be clean, without being effemi- 
ce nately nice; being only concerned 10 
< avoid a ruſtic ſlovenlineſs: the ſame rule 
| © we ſhould obſerve in our dreſs, in which, 
5 66. 25 


k De Officiis, Lib. I. Cap. xxxvi. 
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« as in moſt things, the middle way is 
« beſt.” And, in another place, Caurans 
ut ea que pertinent ad Hheralitatem ſpecie 
& dignitate moderata int. We ſhould be 
« moderate in what is expended, merely, to 
« ſupport an external dignity, and appear- 
« ance.” In his des, in his houſe, in the 
whole figure he makes, the humble mah 
will conſider his age, his abilities, his cha- 
racter, his function; and will avoid what- 
ever either of theſe would make indecorotis. 
He will obſerve that moderation on theſe 
ſeveral articles, that no one may have feaſon 
to think, he values bimſelf upon ſuch foreign 
ornaments, or expecis to be Valued for them. 
What ® Cicero ſays of a nobleman's houfe may 
be applied to all things of this nature, Or- 
nanda eft domo dignitas, *&c, © The houſe 
„ ſhould be becoming your dighity ; but 
« your chief dignity muſt not be derived 
« from the ſplendor of your houſe, The 
« poſſeſſor is not to derive honour from his 
© houſe, but ſhould give honour to it.“ 
ii. In the modeſty of our purſuits, © A 
humble man is not KevogoFoc, Vuin- glorious; 
he aims not at things above his ſtrength, or 
pretenſions ; prefers a good name to a great; 
and, unleſs where Providence calls him forth, 
ſceks obſcurity, rather than to be publicly 
known, He is no admirer of dignities, and 
| M litles 4 
1 De Officiis, Lib. I. Cap. xXxxix. 
= Ibid, | 
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titles; and, though he may not always think 
himſelf bound to reject them, when they 
are put upon him, yet he accepts them in 2 


manner, which ſhews he is not fond of 


them. Hie is not eager, and immoderate in 
his deſires; for whoever is ſo, will be apt 
to go out of his way for honours, when the 
plain road does not lead to them; to adapt 
his behaviour to the notions of honour 
which they have, from whom he ſeeks it; 
and to pollute what is good by chuling it, 
not for its own ſake, but for the ſake of gh 
7y ; will be impatient of repulſes, and ditap- 
pointments, and, as often as. he miſſes of his 
aim, fall a ſacrifice to ſpleen and vexation, 
" He that is not content with his own con- 
ſcience, and the judgment of an all-know- 
ing God, , diſcovers it to be his chief ambi- 
tion to pleaſe men. I ſay no more on this 
head, that I may not repeat what was faid 
under the head of glory. = 


SecTIONn VI. ili. Humility expreſſes itſelf 


in the modeſty of our converſation with, and 
Behaviour towards other men. It will teach 


us, as on the one hand, not to be ſullenly ſ- 
lent, or reſerved, out of contempt of the 
company; ſo on the other, not to be zalka- 
tive, out of a vain opinion of ourſelves: not 
to be ob/tinate in defending our opinions, 
nor forward to impoſe them; not to be ſo 
abject 


n Simplicii. in Epicker. Cap. xlviii. 
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abjeft as to flatter others, nor ſo vain as to 
love that they ſhould flatter US, Oi rœeiyo⸗ 
mas] wonaxes CG , All humble perſons. 
« are flatterers,” ſaith Andron. Rhodius, Lib. 
IV. Cap. v. after Ariſtotle; but, by humility. 
he means an abjectneſt of foul, not the vir- 
tue which I am now explaining. Humility 
is never unattended with ability and com- 
placency of manners; a quality equally diſ- 
tant from haughtineſs, and mean ſervile com- 
pliances. The humble man is not aſhamed 
of being obliged to others, or to own the 
obligation : wherein humility differs from 
that falſe virtue, which e Ariſtotle attributes 
to the magnanimous perſon ; who, he ſays, 
is pleaſed when he can confer a benefit, 
« and bluſhes to receive one.” The hum- 
ble man will not diſpute for rank, or preceden- 
cy with his equals; and to ſhew how little 
he ſets by theſe things, rather than contend 
about them, will ſometimes give way to an 
inferior: unleſs the nature of his ſtation 
obliges him to aſſert his right, and even 
then he will manage himſelf with that 
moderation, as to make it viſible, that he 
| challenges reſpect, not as due to his perſonal 

merit, but to his place, and character. I 
ſhall only add, that the humble man is not 
uneaſy to hear others commended ; he does not 
monopolize reputation, but gladly admits 
others to a ſhare of it; and readily befriends 

Vor. II. F their 


® dee Anudron. Rhod, Lib. IV. Cap. v. 
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their good name in the World. The bare 
deſcription of ſuch a virtue, is a ſufficient 
recommendation of it; and, for the attainment 
of it, this one rule is inſtead of all others; that 
we ſtudy to know ourſelves : for, the more 
thorough knowledge we have of ourſelves, 

in the better diſpoſition ſhall we be to be 
humble. This knowledge is indeed the 
foundation of magnanimity, and humility too, 
He who conſiders the dignity and 7mmortality 
of one part of his nature, will conceive mean- 
ly of all worldly things. And he who re- 
flects on his dependence, infirmities, errors, 
and fnfulneſs, will have but mean thoughts 
of himſelf: for, it is according to the ſeveral, 
compariſons, or relations, in which man is 
viewed, that he is either great, or little. 


Sk TION VII. The other branch of ten- 
perance relates to the enjoyments of the bod), 
and the preſent hfe ; and, is concerned in re- 

gulating our affections to them. Temperance, 
if we follow ? Ariſtotle, has no regard to 
mental pleaſures, ſuch as the application to 
honour or learning, and the like; or to al 
the pleaſures of the body, ſuch as muſic, pic. 
tures, perfumes, and the like; but, only, to 
the groſſer ſenſes of taſting, and feeling. But, 
as, all the inſtances here enumerated are en- 
Joyments of this life, and, ſuch, in which there 
is room for exceſs ; I have accordingly ex- 
| preſſed 

P Sec Andron. Rhod. Lib. III. Cap. x. 
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preſſed my definition, ſo as to take them in 


a kind of proverbial expreſſion among the 
antients, to which they reduced the chief 
duties of Morality ; theſe two being no other 
than patience, and temperance : whereof the 
former moderates the paſſions, which are ex- 
cited by the evil things of life; the latter 
thoſe which are kindled by ſuch things, as 
have the eſtimation of good, Temperance 
equally reſpects all its objects: and, therefore, 
to boaſt of temperance in one inſtance, while 
we are intemperate in another, is a ver 

great abſurdity. What we call temperance 
in this caſe has no more than the name of 
it; and is not only no virtue, but common- 
ly proceeds from intemperance of ſome 
other kind. Let not the covetous man ſet 
up for temperance in the purſuit. of plea- 


| lon to another, and is reſtrained from plea- 
lure by the more predominant love of 
riches, and dares not be voluptuous, becauſe 


the man of pleaſure make a merit, of his 
moderation with regard to riches; his love 
of riches is not regulated by prudence, but 
ſubdued, and overpowered by the ſtronger 
inclination to pleaſure. Neither let the am- 
(1115125 too much inſiſt on the temperance of 
his defires after wealth and pleaſures ; his 
d:lire of theſe muſt give way to another 


all. Abe vu, xa awexe, ſuſtain, and abſtain, was 
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ſures; he only makes a ſacrifice of one paſ- 


it is expenſive, On the other hand, let not 
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that is more importunate, and commanding; 
and the true reaſon, why he can behold the 
ſhining heap oculis irretortis, with undefiring 
eyes, is, that he is too intent upon the chace 
of honour to be ſtruck with any thing elſe 


SECTION VIII. The general meaſure of 
temperance is the nature of man, The health 
and gocd habit of the body is not the ad- 
quate meaſure of it, For it is poſſible that 
without injury to the body, a perſon may 
in many inſtances go too far in ſenſua] in- 
dulgences. He may gratify his deſires be- 
yond the bounds of temperance, and yet his 
body not tire in the ſervice. For which rea- 
ſon the foundation of temperance laid by 
Epicurus is no way ſufficient, Nor, if we 
add the well-being of ſociety, ſhall we be 
able to determine how far our temperance 
is to extend; ſince a man may be intem- 
perate in ſome kinds, and degrees, and nd 
be guilty of any wrong to ſociety, The on 
1y adequate meaſure therefore of temperanc 
is the intire nature of man, and in this ſenſ 
the obſervation of the 1 Poet i is u undoubtedly 
true : 


Nunquam aliud natura, aliud ſapientia dicil 


Nature's, and virtue's rules, are (till the ſame: 


1 Juvenal , Satir . XV . 
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As it would be altogether as falſe, if by na- 
ture we ſhould underſtand animal nature; 
the body often craving what, if granted, 
would be a prejudice to the mind, Man 
has a body, and a ſoul to take care of ; in do- 
ing which he is to proportion his care to the 
nature, and worth of each. Whatever there- 
fore hurts either part of his being, comes 
within the notion of intemperance. If it 
undermines his health, impairs his ſenſes, 
inflames his paſſions, clouds and ſullies his 
reaſon, perverts his judgment, inſlaves his 
will, or, in ſhort, does any way diſorder or 
debilitate his faculties ; it is fruit which tem- 
perance forbids him to touch, 


srcrrox IX. Again; man ſtands related 


As he is an inhabitant of his world, ever 
eratification in which he would do a diſſer- 
luce to ſociety, not, only, directiy, by injuſtice 


to ſome particular perſons ; but, indirectiy, 


by unfitting himſelf for uſefulneſs in his ſta- 
ik ion, or being for the time uſeleſs, or by 


giving a bad example to others, is a manifeſt 
inſtance of intemperance. As he belongs to 
another world, and has a more valuable life 
for which to provide ; all thoſe gratifications 
which tend to extinguiſh, or weaken the di- 
ine life in him, and to indiſpoſe him for 
the happineſs of a future ſtate, muſt be pro- 
nounced forbidden, | | | 
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* SECTION X. Temperance is ſeen in regu- 
lating the defires, and the enjoyment of preſent 
things. To begin with the deres of out. 
ward things. Theſe the © Epicurean Philo. 
ſophy diſtinguiſhed into theſe ſeveral kind, 
There are thoſe which are both natural, and 
neceſſary ; ſuch are the general deſires of eat- 
ing, and drinking, and reſi, They are 36. 
tural, becauſe originally placed in mankind; 
they are neceſſary, becauſe the utter denid 
of them would cauſe not only pain, but 
death to the body; and the partial denial ol 
them, if immoderate, produce diſorders of 
ſeveral kinds. There are thoſe which ar 
natural, but not neceſſary ; as it is natural to 
deſire the convenzences of life, though thele 
things are not ſo neceſſary, but that a man 
can make a ſhift without them ; and the 
ſame may be ſaid as to the conjunction of the 
ſexes, A third ſort are thoſe which are 1. 
tber natural, nor neceſſary, but ariſe from 
cuſtom and opinion, or all that belongs to the 
pomp and incumbrance of life. As to deſire 
of the fir/t kind, temperance will keep them 
from running out of their natural ſtate; thit 
what is natural, and neceſſary may not bj 
the abuſe become neither one, or the othe. 
The defire of meat, and drink, is natural, and 


neceſſary, but if our deſires reach at e 
| / al 


Vid. Gafſend. Philoſop. Epicur. Syntag. pag. 146. 6 
Diog. Laert. Vit. „ ö 8 | | 
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and forbidden degrees of theſe, they ceaſe 


to be natural, and neceſſary, and become ſin- 
ful, As to the ſecond ſort of defires, tem- 
perance is to moderate them, that they may 
not be impatient for their object; may not 
put us upon unlawful ways of enjoying it; 


or make us uneaſy, or diſſatisfied if we miſs 
of it. As to defires of the /aff kind, we 


- ought as much as poſſible to ſuppreſs them; 


that we may have no deſires but what are 
founded in nature, and reaſon. Perhaps a 
plainer Jing as it is more common 
than the former, would be, into the deſires 
of things, «nlawful and indifferent, The 
former are peremptorily forbidden; the other 
only within certain limitations. Be the ob- 


ject never ſo indifferent, the deſire of it 
ceaſes to be ſo, when it hath once maſtered 


us; which occaſioned that ſaying, In licitis 
perimus omnes © The moſt are betrayed 


to ruin by objects in ſome circumſtances 
« lawful.” 


SECTION XI. Under the enjoyment of 
things, I comprehend the delight we take in 
them, and the w/e we make of them, The 
delight \ we take in any ſenſible, or outward 
enjoyment, ought never to be ſo intenſe, as 
to make way for anxiety, or diſquietude on 
the loſs of it; or to rival the delight we take 
in God, and in religion. The uſe which tem- 
perance will direct us to make of theſe 

P 4 things, 
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things, is for the glory of the giver, for the 
advantage of mankind, when they can be 
improved to that end ; and for the advance- 
ment of our final happineſs. In direct oppo- 
ſion to which is the conduct of the ambiti- 
ous man, poſſeſſed of honour; and of the 
voluptuous, and the covetous, in the poſſeſſion 
of pleaſures, and riches. 


SECTION XII. The extremes of tempe- 
rance are, on the one hand, needleſs, or burtful 
auſterities. What is evidently hurtful to ei- 
tber part of our being, when the other does 
not receive a ſuperior advantage by it, 1s evi- 
dently an extreme; whether it be in exceſs, or 
defect. Since what is needlefs, is evidently 
art of temperance 3 which never enjoins 
duch denials of one's ſelf, as ſerve to no good 
end. In this extreme are not only they 
who cauſeleſsiy put their bodies to pain, but 
they who flint themſelves to bare neceſſaries, 
and look upon every thing pleaſant, as for- 
bidden ; to whom I ſhall ſay more in the 
next Chapter. On the other hand, all ex- 
ceſs in our affection, or application to the 
things of this life, is an extreme much more 
dangerous than the former, The danger 
from the former, is chiefly to the body ; from 
the latter, to the out 


Read 
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Read on this Chapter, beſides the books 
quoted. 


Xewph, De M emorab. Socrat, Lib, IL 
Cap. 1. 

8 in Vit. Theſei & Alcibiadis. 
Crellii Ethic. Ariſtotel. Part. II. Sect. xi. 
Mori Ench. Ethic. Lib. II. Cap. vii, x. 
Whitbit Ethic. Lib. II. Cap, iv. Sect. i, 11: 

Tillotſon's Works, Vol. I. Serm. vi, xxxvi. 
Vol. H. Bat”: 
Burton's Diſcourſes, Vol. II. Diſcourſe IX. 
Needham's Serm. Serm. i. 
Atterbury's Serm. Vol. IV. pag. 319. 
| Butlers Serm. Serm. viii, ix. | 
Clarke's Serm. Vol. III. Serm. x, ; 
Grove's Works, Vol. V. Serm. 1 15 
Vol. X. page 207. 


| Scott's Chriſtian Life, Vol. I. Chap. iii, 


Sect. I, 
Watts's on Humility, Works. Val. III. 
page 3 (Wn. 


— Miſcellanies, Vol. IV. page 476, &c. 
Ne 5, 15, 16, 37, 40, 43. 

Cambray's Dialog. between Demoſthenes 
and Cicero, 


Tatler No 186, | 

Spectator Ne 73, 218, 562, 

Guardian Ne 10, 12. ? 75. 
Young's Love of Fame the univ. Paſſion. 
Pope's Eſſay on Man, Epiſt. ii, iv. 
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CBA PTER VI. 


Of Temperance ia regard to Riche, 
and Pleaſures ; of Sobriety, Gha- 
foity, and the Regulation of our 
Diverſions, and Sleep. 


SECTION I” TH E particular objects of 

1 Temperance are uſually 
reduced to thoſe three heads, honours, riches, 
and pleaſures; of the fir/? of theſe, what has 
been ſaid already under bumkty, may be 
thought ſufficient. Temperance in reſpect of 
riches, commonly called moderation, (though 
that name will as well agree to all the other 
inſtances of temperance) directs both the 
defire, and the enjoyment of them, The de- 
ſire of riches may offend te ways; by itz 
exorbitance, and by its intenſeneſs : the firſt 
beſpeaks intemperance as to the obje# ;, the 
other as to the act. As to the object, the 
deſire of riches is exceſſive, if it graſps at 100 
much ; not contented. unleſs a perſon has 
more than he has occaſion for, or can tell 
| how to enjoy. Temperance brings back 
the ſtream which had overflowed its banks a 
and 


3 


id 
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and makes it run in its proper channel. If 


it be inquired, what are the due limits of 
this defire, or when it may be ſaid to be 
moderate; I anſwer, when it does not reach 
at more than neceſſaries, which are of three 
kinds; the neceſſaries of nature, of the rela- 
tion, and of the fate, and condition of life, 
The neceſſaries of nature, are ſuch things as 
nature requires, not barely to ſubſiſt, but to 


ſubſiſt comfortably. 


—menſura tamen que 
Sufficiat cenſus, ft quis me conſulat ? —edem 
In quantum /itis, atque fames, atque frigora 
poſcunt ; 


Quantum Epicu re tibi parvis ſiiſtecit in hortis, 


Quantum Socratici ceperunt ante penates. 


Fuvenal. Satir. xiv. 


If any aſk me what would ſatisfy 

To make life eaſy, thus I would reply; 
As much as keeps out hunger, thirſt, Sa cold, 
Or what contented Socrates of old : 

As much as made wiſe Epicurus bleſt, 


* in ſmall gardens ſpacious realms poſſeſt. / 


J. Dryden, jun. 


Perhaps this is too narrow a ſtint, ſince to 
pals life with any ſatisfaction, there ſeems 
to be need of more than will barely feed, 
and cloth the body; I therefore add what 
is neceflary ad bene ee, to make life agree- 

ble; 
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ble ;. which certainly any one may be allow. 
ed to deſire, provided he takes care that his 


deſires be not peremptory. The neceſſarie; 


of the relation, are thoſe things which are 
neceſſary to a man, as he is, or may become 
the father of a family. For every man is to 
provide for his own ; and cannot be blamed, 
when by a courſe of honeſt inauſtry he ſeeks 
to get into ſuch circumſtances, that his chil. 
dren may receive ſomething more from him 
than their birth, and education. The neceſ- 


 ſaries of the flate, and condition, ſignify the 


things, without which a man cannot main- 
tain the dignity, and credit of the ſation 
which he holds in the world. And the ne- 


ceſſaries of this laſt kind may be diſtinguiſh- 


ed into thoſe which originally belong to that 
ſtate, or condition, and thoſe which have been 
introduced by the /aws and cuſtoms of ſociety, 
For inſtance, in the fir} kind, it is neceſſa- 
ry that a /cripture Biſhop ſhould have where- 
withal to be hoſpitable; becauſe hoſpitality is 
made one part of his character. It is alſo 
neceſſary, that a Miniſter ſhould have not 
only wherewithal to procure himſelf meat 
and drink, and clothes, but books likewiſe ; 
becauſe infirufion, and vigilance in defend- 
ing his flock, are neceſſary duties in a mi- 
niſter ; and theſe duties not ordinarily to be 
diſcharged with credit, and ſucceſs, without 
continual reading, and meditation, For an 
inſtance of the latter kind it is neceſſary, 

that 
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that a perſon adorned with titles ſhould have 
an tate to ſupport them, and inable him to 


make a figure ſome way anſwerable to his 


quality. 


SECTION II. But there is danger leſt of 
each of theſe three, we make a pretence to 
tranſgreſs; leſt among the conveniencies of 
life, we ſhould reckon the ſper fiuities of it; 
ſhould call a reſtleſs endeavour to aggrand:ze 


a family, making a handſome provifion for 


it; and, under the name of living with de- 
cency, turn ſervants to our vanity, and luxury. 
As Epicuro dictum eſt: þ ad naturam vi ves 
nunquam eris pauper : fi ad opinionem, nun- 
quam droves, If you regulate, ſays Epicu- 
* rus, your deſires by nature, you never will 
&« be poor: if by opinion, you can never be 
e rich. When once a man is paſt beyond 
the real occaſions of life, it is all an open coun- 
try, and nothing is left to ſet bounds to his 
deſires. Cicero was therefore in the right 
to call covetouſneſs an infinite deſire. Infi- 
nita pecuniæ cupiditas. The marks of this 
inſatiable deſire of riches are, that it devours 
a man's time, fills up his whole. ſoul, chokes 
all generous principles, and many times in- 
gages him in little, if not wicked arts, to get 
wealth, The temperate man may grow 
rich too, and without a crime ; but then 
the 
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the fpring of his activity is not ſo much the 


aim at great riches, as the view of acquit- 
ing himſelf of his duty in ſome creditable, 
and uſeful employment: and he never 
breaks over the hedge to follow his game. 
The defire of riches, as to the act, is then tem- 
perate, when it is not only Jeſs power ful 
than the deſire of better things, but fo mo- 
derate, that a man can meet a diſappointment 
without any great pain; When he can be 
croſſed in his defire, and neither think Pro. 
vidence unequal, nor himſelf unhappy. If a 
body in the rapidity of its career be ſtopped 
of a ſudden, the ſhock which this occations, 
is proportionable to the violence of the mo- 
tion. It is the ſame when the deſires are 
too eager; a fault they may be guilty of, in 
ſome meaſure, whoſe deſires, as to the ob- 
Jeet, are modeſt, They may bound their 


aims within reafonable limits, and even 


think the modeſty of their deſires an excuſe 
for their complaints, if they are not gratified. 
The conſequence of this temperance of 
deſire is, that it will free the mind from all 
anxious cares, and fears about our worldiy 
intereſts, inaſmuch as we can have no reaton 

to fear that, which, if it ſhould happen, 
would not diſconcert us. 


SECT10N III. The enjoyment af . 
comes next to be conſidered; and here fem- 


Perance will keep a man from letting looſe his 


heart 
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art to theſe things, and del;ghting in them 


1bove meaſure; expecting too much from them, 
Or rating his worth by them, : The value of 
the man, and of the eſtate, are two different 
things; though it be common to ſay of a 
man whoſe eſtate amounts to ſome hundreds 
2 year, that he is one of conſiderable worth. 
Such ſhould remember the ſtory of Themi- 
faces, who when he was conſulted aboue 
the diſpoſal of a daughter, whether ſhe 
ſhould be given to a worthy man, but poor, 


for my part, I prefer a man without money, 
before money without a man. Finully, Tem- 
rance will ſecure us from the two oppoſite 
rocks of par/zmony, and prodigality. It is the 
firſt of theſe which diſtinguiſhes the miſer. 
The prodigal, and ambitious may have as 
unmeaſurable defires, as the covetous man; 
but in them the defire of riches is ſubordi- 
nate, and they employ them as means to 
accompliſh ſome further end; whereas the 
miſer takes up his reſt in them. The for- 
mer miſpend their riches, the latter hoards 
them, How different was the character of 
* Marſhal Turenne, © His difintereſtednefs 


was ſo much the more praiſe-worthy, as 


« age. His fortune at his death was leſs 

than the patrimony he had received from 
| “ his 

© Cicero De Officiis, Lib. II. Cap. xx. 


* See Ranjay's Hiſt, of the Viſcount De Turm, p. 489. 


or to another vicious, but rich, anſwered ; 


covetouſneſs was the reigning vice of the 
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« from his parents; and he had commanded 
e the king's army above rhirty years under 
* à bountiful Queen regent, and the moſt 
magnificent of all miniſters ; and though 
< he lived in an age fruitful in great for. 
* tunes. Some of his friends talking with 
* him of thoſe immenſe, and ſuddenly ac. 
ce quired fortunes, and rally ing him upon 
tt that occaſion in an agreeable manner; he 
« anſwered, I could never find out what 
e pleaſure there can be in keeping coffers 

e filled with gold, and filver. Were 1 to 
&* have conſiderable ſums remaining at the 

* end of the year, my ſtomach would tum 
© as much, as if a great repaſt were ſerved 
t up to me immediately upon my riſing 
« from table.” It is Salluſt's character of 
Cataline, that he coveted what was an- 
« other's, and was laviſh of his own,” 
** Alieni appetens, ſui profuſus ; and * Cicer 
has obſerved, Expetuntur autem divitie, &i. 
« Riches are deſired both for furniſhing 
c the real conveniences of life, and for ſup- 
te plying a variety of pleaſures. In men of 
*« a higher and more ambitious turn of 
« mind, this deſire of wealth is made ſub- 
« ſervient to grandeur, and the procuring 
cc popularity by liberal donations : as Mar- 
« cus Craſſus lately aſſerted, that no one 
« who aimed to be at the head of the com- 
&© monwealth was rich encugb, unleſs * a 

| % cou 


© De Officiis, Lib. II. Cap. viii 
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« could maintain an army at his own ex- 
« pence.” When wealth is made the in- 
ſtrument of ambition, or voluptuouſneſs, the 


rice. I own the miſer himſelf would not 
value riches, did he not know them to be 
the ſtandard of value to other things; ſo 
that having riches he can with them com- 
mand the other advantages of life. Nay, I 
believe that many of this ſort of men, like 
the rich man in our Lord's * parable, flatter 
themſelves, that they will one time or other 
fit down and be merry ; but then this time 
never comes; they never think they have laid 
up goods enough. Shall I call this folly,or nad- 
neſs? to value money becauſe it anſwereth 
ll things, and yet by an obſtinate refuſal to 
touch it, make it good for nothing ? to dread 
frverty ſo much, as effectually to bring it 
on themſelvos in the midſt of riches, and to 
ve poor that they may die rich? 


Sed quo divitias hœc per tormenta coactas, 
Cum furor haud dubius, cum fit manifeſta 
phrenefis, | | | | 
Ut locuples moriaris egenti vivere fato ? 
Juvenal. Satir, xiv. 


But, to what end theſe ways of ſordid gain? 
It ſhews a manifeſt unſettled brain, 
Vor. II. * Living, 
f Luke xii. 16, 


character is taken from theſe, not from ava- 
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Living, to ſuffer a low ſtarving fate, 
In hopes of dying in a wealthy ſtate, 
EE F. Dryden, jun. 


Prodigality is an error, on the other hand, 
but equally an abuſe of riches with coye. 
touſneſs. Each of theſe, the prodigal, and 
the miſer, beſtows what he has upon his 
favourite luſt ; and ſo diverts it from its beſt 
uſe. The great difference is, that the miſer 
makes ſome ſati faction, for his injuſtice 
to his family, and the poor, by puniſhing 


himſelf at the fame time that he robs then, | 


The temperate man, on the contrary, is uni. 
ver ſally juſt, to himſelf, to his family, to the 
poor, to the public, and to all mankind, 


SECTION IV. Temperance in regard of 
pleaſure bridles the ſenſual inclination, and 
keeps it under the diſcipline of reaſon, Some 
have gone ſo far as ſimply to condemn al 
the pleaſures of ſenſe, making a ſcruple of 
delighting themſelves with an agreeable 
ſmell, a pleaſant flavour, an harmonious 

ſound, and the like: as if theſe were ſo ma- 
ny criminal indulgences. But why has Gu 
given us appetites for pleaſure ? Not, certain- 
ly,that we thould abſolutely deny them. Why 
has he endowed the body with ſenſations, and 
provided objects tor their entertainment? Not, 
ſurely, that we ſhould keep the ſenſe 2 2 
7 0 


89 — — oo . 3 


=» 3 © 
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object always aſunder. Why has he gnnex- 
ed pleaſure to ſenſible gratifications ? It cane 
not be for an admonition that theſe pleaſures 
are in their whole kind evil. Why has he 
filled the world with things delectable? I 
hope not that we might be neceſſarily ex- 
poled to ten thouſand ſnares, and temptations, 
Can there be any harm in taſting pleaſures 
within certain limitations; when this taſte 
gives us occaſion to magnify the bounty of 
our great Creator, and to adore his wiſdom 
and goodneſs in the frame and contrivance of 
things? Pleaſure muſt not ſteal away 00 
great a portion of our time, for we were not 
born for pleaſure in this life, but for /abaur 
and uſefulneſs, It muſt not ſeize too much 
of the heart, which is to reſerve itſelf for 
nobler gueſts. It muſt not like a diſpro- 
portionate limb draw ſo much nouriſhment 
to itſelf, as to ſtarve other occaſions. The 
more expenſive our pleaſures are, the leſs 
capable ſhall we be of anſwering the de- 
mands of charity and beneficence. Within 
theſe conditions our pleaſures will not be 
culpable. Nature herſclf has in many caſes 
d WE pot obſcurely intimated the neceſſity of mo- 
n- WW &ration ; what was a pleaſure when tempe- 
hy rately uſed, turning to a burthen when carri- 
nd ed to exceſs ; and a ſatigfaction into diſguſt, 
ot, and wearineſs. But zatyre does not always 
che WI Live this warning; nor, perhaps, in any caſe 
| Q 2 mark 
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228 Of Temperance in regard Pax Il. 
mark out the bounds ſo exaciiy, as to make 


it ' needleſs for reaſon to inſtruct us in the 
extent of our liberty. | 


| on V. Pleaſures are either more 
groſs, or more refined. The groſſer pleaſure 
are thoſe about _— ſobriety and chaſtiy 
are converſant. By ſobriety I wr a 
that which is 2 ſo called, and which 
conſiſts in the moderate uſe of meats, and 
drinks, Sobriety preſcribes the quantity, and 
quality of both theſe. As to the quantity, 
it is not what a man's head, or ſtomach, or 
purſe will bear. If a man exceeds his cape- 
city in either of theſe reſpects, he is plainly 
faulty; but it does not therefore follow, 
that within this compaſs he is innocent, 
One of a voracious appetite, or ſtrong to 
drink, if he eats, and drinks, till he can bear 
no more, is guilty of exceſs; though he ſto 
there : for what is this but waſte, and glutts- 
ny? And though he may be able to ſpare 
the money, yet queſtionleſs it might be bel. 
ter employed. On the other hand, it would 
be too ſevere to tie a man down to juſt what 
is neceſſary to the ſuſtenance of the body; | 
am ſatisfied in the lawfulneſs of ſometimes 
taking greater freedoms. It may be no ill 
rule however to eat, and drink with ſome 
degree of ſelfedenial, and always with cat- 


tion; ſo that in our greateſt liberties, nei- 
A ther 
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ther the mind, nor flomach may be over= 
charged. As to the quality of meats, and 
drinis, it is ſaid of Epicurus, that let him 
have but bread, and water, he would diſpute 
the point of felicity with Jupiter bimſclf. 
And if you will take his word for it, he was 
abundantly content with the products of his 
own little garden; and would have this in- 
ſcription ſet over the gate, Hoſpes, hic bene 
nanebis; hic ſummum bonum voluptas eſt. 
Friend! here you may live happily ; here 
« pleaſure the chief good reſides. Is it not 
ſtrange, that in this reſpect a man is allow- 
ed to be a greater voluptuary than Epicurus 
himſelf was? And yet it is moſt true, if 
Fpicurus was as ſelf-denying as his doc- 
ine; for there are few of the poor but fare 
better than this mortified Philoſopher. Let 
avoid delicacy, luxury, and immoderate 
vence ; let us not be over-nice, and curious 
n the choice of what we eat and drink; let 


z not Pamper the body with high feeding; 
rr ſpend on our Palates what ſhould be 
oa to appeaſe the hunger of the needy : 
« ina word, © Whether we eat or drink, — 
aj þ all to the glory of God; and we fulfil the 

ne Ny of N 
= SECTION VI. The advantages of tempe- 
her Vc are innumerable, both in regard of the 


Q 3 body 


F 1 Cor. x. 31. 


230 Of Temperance in regard Part ll 
body, and the mind. It cleanſes, and ſtbectim 
the blood, clears the channels, ſtrengtbens tbe 
organs, and inables all the parts to perform 
their offices with guichneſi, and delight, | 
is the beſt preſerver of health, as appean 
from the inſtance of k Socrates, of whom it 
is related, that he maintained a perfect ſat 
of health by the force of this virtue, and 
owed his ſafety to nothing elſe in that tern. 
ble plague, which had almoſt unpeopled 
Athens during the Peloponneſian war, And 
then the mind of a temperate man is caln 
and all his faculties vigorous, and unciggged: 
he is in poſſeſſion of his ſoul, able to 2% hi 
reaſon, and, if he will, to improve it; which 
the intemperate man cannot do. The in 
temperate man, as Socrates obſerves, iö nd 
only hurtful to ore rs, but much mote td 
himſelf; not only ruining his family, but l 
body, and his ſoul, And, in another place, it 
compares the intemperate to thoſe creature, 
which loſe all their caution, and run upodl 
dangers ſo as to be taken and killed; ben} 
infatuated by their appetites, the defires 
eating, or drinking, or venery. 


SECTION VII. On the ſubject of cha 40 
it is not perhaps proper to be very particular 
tor which reaſon, I ſhall only give you = Wi 


> Aul. Gell. Lib. II. Cap. i. 1 
i Aenophon. De Memorab. Lib. I. Cap. v. & Lib. 
Cap. v. er oo 
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few general hints. There is a chaſtity of 
body, of ſpeech, and behaviour, and of ima- 
gination. Chaſtity of body conſiſts in pre- 
ferving the body pure, and undefiled, whether 
by ſelf-pollution, or by commerce without the 
bounds of lawful marriage. Some, I con- 
fels, have made it a queſtion, whether im- 
ple fornication can be proved to be a ſin by 
the law of nature, But if natural reaſon 
dictates marriage, it cannot, I think, be 
doubted, that it equally condemns wandering 
luſts; fince the latter cannot be tolerated, 
but to the manifeſt prejudice of the former. 
Were men let alone in ſuch an unbounded 
licence, how many who now marry would 
chuſe to remain ſingle? Marriage was de- 
ſigned for the multiplication of the kind, and 
that the tuo ſexes might be mutually helpful 
to each other, by all the offices of the 
ſtricteſt friendſhip ; and might unite their 
| cares in the education of their common chil- 
dren, . Now What can be more evident, than 
that all theſe ends would be very much hin- 
dered by the allowance of this liberty, which 
is here pleaded for? Chaſtity of ſpeech, and 
behaviour is likewiſe neceſſary. Our ſpeech 
ſhould never betray corruption, nor communi- 
cate it. All expreſſions tending to excite 
looſe ideas ſhould be forborn; as, alſo, all looks 
and geſtures leading to immodeſty. Nec 
vero audiendi ſunt Cynici, Sc. ſays * Cicero. 
= 0. «© The 
* De Officiis, Lib. I. Cap. xxxv. | 
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232 Of Temperance in regard Part Il. 
© The Cynics are by no means to be regard. 
© ed in what they ſay relating to modeſty... 
On the contrary, let us follow nature, 
«© and abſtain from whatever offends the 
eye, or ear; and let us in all our poſtures, 
* motions, and geſtures, preſerve a proper 
« decorum.” They better deſerve the name 
of Cynics, than of Chriſtians, who would 
make things which ſhock modeſty the * 
jects of converſation. 


SECTION VIII. Parther, it is the con- 
cern of every one to preſerve a chaſtity of in- 
agination; for it is no more lawful to ima. 
gine, than to ſpeak of ſome things. Chaſtity 
of mind is as neceſſary to commend us to the 
eye of that God, who looks into the hearts 
of men, as outward purity, But what ſhall 
be ſaid of the workings of the imagination 
in dreams? That we are accountable for 
them, if ſuch dreams are owzng to any faulh 
actions and indulgences in the day; or, it 
they are followed with our approbation, and 
recollected with pleaſure, that we are ac- 
countable for this approbation, I would 
here make a remark concerning the purity 
of the Chri/tian religion, in which it has {o 
much the advantage of all other inſtitutions. 
Among the antient * Pagans, and even Few 
themſelves, a man might entertain a com- 


merce with a Woman to whom he was not 
married, 


; G. in Datth, v. 27. 
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married, provided they were both in a /ngle 
Rate ; and he touched none but ſuch as pro- 
feſſed the trade, or ſlaves : the violation of 
a free woman being puniſhed by the laws 
of moſt countries. The ground of which 


exception ſeems to have been only a con- 


cern in thoſe who made the laws, to ſecure 
their own wives, and daughters; for in the 
reaſon of the ching there can be no juſt 
foundation for ſuch a difference. The grave 


n Epictetus tells his ſcholar, that if he made 
excurſions at any time, it ſhould be /awfully ; 


and ſhould not bear hard in his cenſures 
upon thoſe who gave themſelves a greater 
liberty. And as for the imagination, Philo- 
ſophy left it uncontrolled ; whereas our reli- 
gion obliges us to the greateſt purity both 
internal and external, and by conſiderations 
the moſt proper that can be to enforce the 
command ; the preſence of God, the inbali- 
tation of his Spirit, and the bolineſs of that 
late to which we are called in 7018 world, 


and of that other in the next world, for : 


which we are now preparing ourſelves. 


SECTION IX. The rules for the conſervati- 


on of Chaſtity are theſe. 1. To keep ourſelves. 
fully employed in labours, either of the body 


or mind, Jaleneſs is frequently the intro- 


duction to ſenſuality, 2. To guard the ſenſes, 
and 


* Enchirid, Cap. xlvii. 
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234 Of Temperance in regard PART Il. 
aid avoid every thing which may be an in. 
remivr to luſt, Does the free uſe of ſome 
meats, and drinks make the body ungovern. 
ußle? Does reading certain boods debanch 
the imagination, and 7nflame the paſſions? 
Do temptations often enter by the fight? 
Have public plays, mixed dancings, effemi- 
nate muſic, idle fongs, looſe habits, and the 
like, the ſame effect? He who reſolves 
on Chaſtity cannot be ignorant what his duty 
is in all theſe, and ſuch like caſes. 3. To 
implore God for his Spirit, which is a ſpirit of 
pw ; and by the utmoſt regard to his pre- 
e, and operations, to endeavour to retain 
dim with us. : | 


StcTrION X. Of the more refined fort of 
pleafures, are the drverfrons and amuſements 
of life. Drverfons muſt be indulged to the 
rim of human nature, which will not 
bear an unintetrupted application to buſineſs, 
But then they maſt be lauful, and of good 
report; that neither we ourſelves, nor 
others, may find a poiſon in our pleaſures, 
They muſt be ſeaſonable; cum gravibus ſe- 
riſque rebus ſatigfecerimus. When we 
* have diſpatched our ſerious and important 
er affairs. And they muſt be moderate, in 
refpect of the time which they take up, 
Verein they ought never to intrench upon 

our 


o Cicero. De Officiis, Lib. I. Cap. xxix. 


Chap. VI. 22 Riches, and bodiiy Phafures, 23 5 
out neceffiry and important affairs. For as 
a traveller may ſtep aſide to view a fine 
houſe, of any other curiofity that lies a Atrle 
out of his road, but ſoon feturns again, and 


is careful not to make ſo many of theſe ex- 


curſions as to hinder his main journey; ſo 
ſhould it be in diverſions, which are but as 
ſo many deviations from the road of buſineſs. 


It has been the opinion of ſome, that we 


ought not to give more of the day to diver- 
ſons, than we do todevotion. In regard to the 
paſſions, that they be not iuflamed, or tob much 
ingaged by them; and as to the expenres we 
lay out upon them, they ſhould not be more 
than are conſiſtent with prudnce, and charity. 
Among the ammſements of life, are cortver/a- 
tion, and the leſs ſerious fuuies; which not 
being of ſo immediate uſe themſelves, ought 


to ſerve the ſame ends as to the mind, which 
other diverſions do to the body; to fevive it - 


when languiſhiny, and recruit it when fa- 
tigued. The mind, if kept toc 
the bent, loſes its force and elaſticity : and 


then they are never to thruſt out — of 


greater importance. I ſhall ſay a word, or 
two, as to reſt, and ſleep, which ate not ſo 
properly pleaſures, as indalgences. The end 
of theſe is the beſt meaſure of them; and 
that is to invigorate the body, rally its 
ſcattered ſpirits, and prepare it by repoſe for 
new labours. Every one therefore ought + 

| vie 


too long upon 
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uſe conſcience, and prudence i in this matter, 
not denying himſelf what is neceſſary to an. 
ſwer theſe ends; nor giving the body ſo 
much as would be hurtful to it, or at beſt 
5 $, 


n 
* * 
» 4 ſs 


Conſult on the ſubjects of this Chapter, 


e 


Vol. IV. pag. 263, Ge. 


Ati ſotel. Ethic. Lib. IV. Cap. i, viii, ix. 

Plutarch. Vit. Ageſilai. 

IM bitbii Ethic. Lib. II. Cap. iv. Se. ili, 
tra: 

Puſfendorf de Jure Naturæ et Gentium, 
Lib. VI. Cap. i. Sect. 3, 4. 

Tillotſon's Works, Vol. II. Serm. xxxvi, 
 —Xxx1xk, Vol, III. Serm. cviii, clx, | 

. Burton's Diſcourſes, Vol. I. Serm. i i. 

* Lucass Sermons, Vol. II. Serm. ix. 

Evanbs Sermans, Vol. I. Serm. i, v, vi. 
Vol. II. Serm. v, vi. | 

 Fofter's Sermons, Vol. II. dm viii. 

—— Diſcourſes, Vol. II. 

Watts's Sermons, Works, Vol. I. Sexe: 
XXV1, XXVil.. - 

_ Wright's Great Concero Chap. VII. 
Sect. ii. 

Human Virtues, Chap. vii, ix. 

Scott's Chriſtian Life, Vol. I. Sect; i, ili. 


Scott's 


Chap.VI. 70 Riches, and bodily Pleaſures. 2 35 
Scott's Regulation of Diverſions, Vob. 
VIII. pag. 473—512 
 Grove's Works, Vol. VI. Serm. iv. v. 
Practical Chriſtianity, Part. I. Chap. 

iv. Sect. 3. =o” | 
Haricliffe's moral and intellectual Vir- 
tues. 
Clarke's Sermons, Vol. IX. Serm. v. 
Heort's Sermons, Serm. viii. 
Colliers Eſſays, Part. I. web i. Part. III. 
Eſſay vi, vii, viii. 
Bluett's Anſwer to the Fable of the ins | 
Sect. vi. and Appendix. N 
Philemon to Hydaſpes, Part. I. 
Matis Miſcellanies, Works, Vol. IV. 
pag. 508. Ne. 35, 36. | 
Spectator, Ne. 255, 394, 551, 509, 574, 


Pits Ethic Epiſtles on Riches. 

Turnbull's Heinecc. Book I. Cap. vi. 

Stanley's Life of Epicurus. 

Tatler, Ne. 186, 

Berniant s Diſcourſes on Happineſs, Vir- 
tue, c. Book II. Chap. vii. 

Eſprit s Deceitfulneſs of human Virtues, 

Part. II, Chap. iii—vii. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Of Ju ice in general, its Diftin&;- 


ons, and the Principles on which 
it is founded. 1 


| SECTION I. THE next member of the 


1 cg peſtalical diviſion of the 


Virtues is Juſtice; a word ſometimes uſed 


in ſo wide a ſenſe as to take in the whole duty 


of man, whether to God, to his neighbaur, 
or to himſelf. This may be ſtiled uni verſal 
juſtice, and in this latitude of meaning the 
term 7:ghteouſneſs frequently occurs in Scrip- 
ture. This is that general law, * which in 
the diſcourſe on the Law of Nature, was 
aſſigned as the foundation, and ſummary of all 
the reſt. * Cicero was not ignorant, that 
juſtice expreſſes more than the performance 
of the duties owing to our fejlow-creatures, 
for according to him, Ef? enim pietas juſtitia 
adverſum Deos. Piety is juſtice towards 
« the Gods.” But in the diviſion of the 
virtues which we now follow, juſlice is —_ 
ne 


a See above, pag. 67, 68, 93--95. 
De Naturz, Deorum. Lib. I. Sect. xli, 


mo oP —— goed wa CCC ( as 905 oa 
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fined to the modelling our behaviour to- 
wards men. Juſtice is a ſocia! virtue, and 
has a neceſſary reſpect to the perſans, and 
rights of others, Now as there is a twofold 
right, ſo in this diſtinction of right is found- 
ed a correſpondent diſtinction of juſtice, A 
right, as I have ſhewn elſewhere, * is either 
perfect or imperfett. A perfect right is that 


which perſons have to things properly their 


gun, the rendering of which is the payment 
of a debt, rather than the conferring of a a- 
your. A right which human laws as well as 
divine generally allow men to challenge, and 
aſſiſt them to recover. I am not obliged to 
every one who does not rob or murder me. 
The making of a promiſe may be free, but 
the per formance of it is not ſo. If a man 
forcibly takes or detains what. is another's, 
there are methods appointed by the law of 
obliging him to reſtore it. An imperfect 
right detracts nothing from the kindneſs, re- 
ect, and good. will of thoſe, who give to 
others what they can only claim by virtue of 
ſuch a right ; but leaves ſuch actions their 
whole luſtre and merit. Notwithſtanding 
any ſuch right, men are obliged to their be- 
_ nefafors for doing what they could not have 
been conſtrained to do, and which demon- 
ſtrate the goodneſs and generoſity of their 
temper; being ſo an act of juſtice, as at the 
lame time to have the nature of a git. 


| The 
Vol. I. pag. 501, 502. 


$ "OE 
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The offices of civility, gratitude, and char;. 
ty, ſtand upon this foot. It is the fr/ for 
of right that the Roman law intends by the 
word ſuum, his own ; as the other is expteſ. 
ſed by ag in the Greek, in the Latin by 
dignitas, or meritum, and by worthineſs in 
Engliſh. A- kin to this is * Seneca's diſtincti. 
on between beneficium, officium, and miniſte. 
rium ; at leaſt it may well enough be brought 
in here to illuſtrate the diſtinction before 
mentioned. A benefit is ſomething given 
« which might without any reproach have 
« been withheld. An office is of a ſon, 1 
*« wife, or of any of thoſe perſons whoſe 
« relations to us put them under a Find of 
* obligation to aſſiſt us; at the ſame time 
; « that we cannot compel! them to give us 
te this aſſiſtance. A miniſtry is of a ſervant, 
te that is of a ſave, not ſeruus conduclitius 
* who has nothing to claim from his maſter 
« for the ſervice which he performs to 
«© him.“ Thus by doing to another what 
in ſtrict juſtice we are bound to do, we can- 
not pretend to lay him under any obligati- 
ons to us. | 


SECTION II. The diſtintion of Juſtice 
grounded on this diſtinction of right is into 
ſimple and mixed; or according to Puffendorf 
univerſal and particular, according to Gri- 
tius expletory and attributive, By jim- 
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Chap. VII. DiſtinSfions, and Principles. 241 
ple juſtice, I underſtand juſtice in the 
ſricteſt notation of the word, of which 


nina & regina virtutum. That it is the 
« miſtreſs, and queen of all the other virtues,” 
I call it Smple juſtice, becauſe it is mere juſ- 
tice. By mixed juſtice, I mean that which 
has other virtues joined with it, as humanity, 
liberality, and the like; from which it has 
its denomination ; loſing its own name like 
a river, which at its firſt riſe is called by 


ſtreams by another, * Fuſtitie conjuncta eſt 
| beneficentta, ſays Cicero, © Beneficence is con- 
«* neted with juſtice.” And again, Inju- 
« flitie duo ſunt genera, Sc. There are 
«* two kinds of injuſtice, one of thoſe 400 
* do an injury to others; another with 
„which they are chargeable, who neglect 
to defend and vindicate the injured,” when 
wit is in their power.” And to the ſame 
purpoſe 5 Antoninus, A man may be un- 
* juſt not only by doing, but neglecting to 
do ſomething.” Theſe great men, from 
the paſſages now quoted, appear to have 
had a more extenſive idea of juſtice, than 
that word commonly ſuggeſts, and to have 
been of opinion, that the duties of humanity 
are parts of juſtice properly ſo called. 


pie « De Officiis, Lib. II. Cap. vi. 
Ibid. Lib. I, Cap. vii, viii. 
It. Stabo, Lib, IX, Cap. v. 


* Cicero ſays, Hæc una virtus omnium eſt do- 
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SECTION III. I begin with /mple juſtice, 
or juſtice in the fri ſenſe of the word, 
This is well defined by the h Civil Law, 

Juſtitia eft conſtans & perpetua voluntas jus 
ſuum cuique tribuendi, © Juftice is a con- 
« ſtant and prevailing will, or diſpoſition, to 
* render to every one his due.” By wolun- 
tas muſt be meant not any inclination, but 
one that is prevalent, and raiſed to a fixed diſ- 
poſition. For an inclination to juſtice which 
is maſtered by ſome firenger inclination, 
cannot be ſaid to be a will or diſpoſition, 
ſince it is impoſſible a man ſhould be un- 
juſt, who has a vi to be juſt. The wil 
neceſſitates all thoſe actions which are in z 
man's power. Juſtice as Ariſtotle, and 
others after him, have obſerved, (and the 
ſame may be ſaid of all the other virtue) 
may be attributed to perſons, or actions. To 
conſtitute a _zu/? perſon, he muſt ſtudy to do 
juſt things, and to do them juſtly, or out d 
regard to his duty; not to ſerve by-end 
A juſt perſon may do an unjuſt action, and 
an unjuſt perſon an action that is juſt ; each 
acts contrary to his proper character: the 
one out of infirmity, the other from the mo- 
tives of intereſi, or vain- glory. The one, x 
ſoon as he comes to reflect, repents of the # 
Juſtice he has done; as the other does "YN 
_—_ ; 
* Inſtituit, I. i. 
i Ethic. ad Nicom. Lib, II. Cap, iv. 
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good actions, if they do not anſwer his end 
in doing them. The medium between the 
juſt man, and the unjuſt is he, who in his 
general courſe acts juſ?ly, but not upon juſt 
and right principles, . 


SECTION IV. What has been now ſaid 
puts me in mind of an obſervation of Mon- 
ſieur Evremont's, which I doubt hath too 
much truth in it; “that there is a- /ecref 
* gverſion to juſtice in men, and though they 
* may ſeem to do what is juſt, yet it is of- 
t ten not from any inclination they have to 
© act from the principles of ſuſtice. Gene- 
« rofity, friendſhip, and greatneſs of ſoul, are 
the general ſources of our actions. Charity 
* ſupplies our neighbours wants, liberality 
* beſtows, and generoſity obliges; and out 
* of a greatneſs of ſoul, we ſcorn to cheat : 
but zuflice, which ought to partake in all, 
is laid afide as too burthenſome ; and ne- 
ceſſity alone gives it a ſhare in our acti- 


| © ons, It is this latent averſion to juſtice, 
i Rs © wikich 
ach | 
the Upon ſecond thoughts it appears more juſt to human na- 
mo- ture, and to the Author of it, to ſay ; not that we have a /e- 
. N cret averſion to juſtice, but a flronger diſpoſition to generous 
) 


actions, than to actions merely juſt; being prompted to one 
by our affe&ions, ta the other ny by our reaſon. Beſides 
our moral ſenſe ſtrongly excites us to kind and generous actions, 
as we are by it determined greatly to approve them ; where- 
as we do not greatly approve ourſelves for doing merely juſt 
actions, though we condemn ourſelves pro for unjuſt 
ones. We are not then naturally averſe to juſtice, but more 


fron;ly impelled by natural generoſity and 4ind-/s. 
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244 Of Juſtice in general, its PAR Il. 
te which makes us fonder of giving than 
« receiving, and obliging than acknowlede- 
« ing; 1 may add, of conferring a favour 
than paying a debt, Thus we ſee the moſt 
liberal, and generous men are not always the 
moſt juſt ; juſtice includes a regularity which 
bridles them, as being founded on a conſtant 
method of reaſon; which 1s often oppoſite 
to thoſe natural impulſes, that are the 
hinges upon which liberality almoſt alway 
turns. | 


SECTION V. Juſtice derives not its bei 
from fear, as Mr. Hobbes, following the an- 
cient atheiſtical politicians, affirms it to do; 
who ſuppoſes mankind in ther natural ſtate 
to have a licence uncircumſcribed by any 
other bounds, beſides their own natural 
force. A licence which they are induced 
to exchange for a more limited right in ſo- 
ciety, to prevent that war of every one with 
every one, which would be the conſequence 
of every one's inſiſting upon his natural 
rights, This is finding out a ſcandalous ori 
ginal for one of the beſt things in the world; 
for as ! Dr. Cudworth ſays excellently ; © ac- 
* cording to this hypotheſis, juſtice and civi 
« government are plainly things not good in 
« themſelves, nor defireable(being a hindrance 
te of liberty, and nothing but ſhackles and 
« fetters) but by accident only, as _— 
„ « evils 


1 Intellect. Syſtem, pag. 891. 
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« eyils. They are /efer evils ſubmitted to 
« purely for the ſake of avoiding a greater, 
« For whence it inevitably follows, that 
« all men muſt be axoi]e; dub, unwillngly 
« juſt; or not with a full and perfect, but 
« mixed will only.” | 


SECTION VI. The true principles of juſ- 
tice, and which can prove its only ſolid 
foundation, are ſuch as theſe, 

j. It is reaſonable that hrs will, who is 
the common Father of mankind, ſhould be 
the meaſure of their behaviour one towards 
| another. Now from that reaſonable nature 
which is common to all men, and which they 
have all received from the fame fountain of 
exiſtence, and from that prov/ton which he 
hath made for the wants of a/l, his pleaſure 
v eaſily known to be this: that they ſhould 
lve together like brethren, the off-ſpring of 
the ſame parent, It can never be thought 
athing pleaſing to God, who has originally 
the ſame affection for one as for another, 
that one man by fraud or violence ſhould 
ulurp dominion over another, or any way 
moleſt or hinder him. Beſides, that this 
would introduce. confuſion into his works, 
the glory of which is their order and harmo- 
j. From the ſtructure of the natural body 
we perceive it to be the intention of the 


have its proper degree of nqutiſhment and 
R 3 growth 3 


Creator, that every part and member ſhould 
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growth; and where any one of them thrive 
(if it may be called thriving to exceed its due 
proportion) at the expence of the reſt, it i 
a ſign that body is not in its natural and pri. 
meval ſtate. It is the ſame with the ub 
body of mankind, among whom it would be 
as unnatural for one man to grow rich ot 
powerful by the oppreſſion of his neighbour, 
as for a /imb in the animal body to become 
groſs and unweildy, while its fellow mem. 
bers wither and die. m Si enim fic erimu 
affefti, Sc. lf this be the diſpoſition of 
« mankind, that every one for his own ad- 
* vantage ſhould oppreſs and rob his neigh- 
* bour ; it is neceſſary that ſociety, which 
« jg the moſt natural ſtate of mankind, be 
te intirely diſſolved. Juſt as in the human 
te body, the whole muſt be weakened and 
« deſtroyed ; if every member could have 
« this perſuaſion and act upon it; that i 

e ſhould flouriſh by drawing to itſelf the 
“ ſtrength and nouriſhment of the member 
ce neareſt to it.” Thus from that origin 
and wniverſal ſociety to which all mankind 
belong, neceſſarily flow obligations to mu- 
tual juſtice ; and Mr, Hobbes's [tate of uar ap. 
pears to contradict the very firſt view of hu- 
man nature. But beſides this general ſo- 
ciety, particular Civil ſocieties have by tht 
direction of nature been erected in feverd 
parts of the world, I ſay by the rectinn 
„„ nuaturt 


* Cicero, De Officiis, Lib. III. Sect. v. 
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nature; the author of which has formed his 


rational creatures, with a ſtrong bent and 
inclination to combine into bodies politic. It 
is juſtly therefore obſerved by * Cicero, Ut 
apum examina, non fingendorum, Sc. As 
« ſwarms of Bees affect, and are united to 


ec 


each other, not with the ſole view of 


forming their combs, but being by na- 


cc 
cc 


ture ſociable, are hence led to unite in 
forming their cells; ſo mankind, who 
are by nature much more ſtrongly in- 
clined to ſociety, to unite their powers of 
contrivance and action in purſuance of 
this uniting affection Nor is that true 


which is aſſerted by ſome, that it is mere- 


ly the deſire of procuring by the help of 
others thoſe neceſſaries and conveniencies, 
which cannot be had without them, that 
prompts men to deſire and cultivate ſo- 
ciety. For on the contrary, were every 
thing proper for food and clothing con- 
ſtantly brought to us by a divine hand, 
and every great genius was thus at full li- 
berty to devote himſelf wholly to ſtudy 
and contemplation; inſtead of retiring 
from mankind for this purpoſe, he would 
ſhun ſolitude, and ſeek a companion, with 
whom he might give and receive commu- 


nications of knowledge, and exchange 
kind offices. 


It is inclination therefore 


which makes men ſeek ſociety, not the bare 


8 R 4 proſpect 
De Offciis, Lib. I. Cap. xliv, Cc 
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248 Of Juſtice in general, its Part Il. 
proſpe& of advantaging themſelves by it, 

to ſatisfy nature more than to defend them. 

ſelves from violence. And when ſocieties 

are formed, though juſtice be neceſſary to 
make them flouriſh, and from hence i; 

known to be the wid of the great governor 
of the world; yet in the nature of thing, 

the obligation to juſtice is antecedent to any 

ſociety whatſoever. From the 7nclination 

to ſocrety with which God hath made man, 

we infer his will to be, that juſtice ſhould 
be cultivated, which 1s neceſſary to the ſup- 

port of ſociety ; but civil ſociety 1s not the 

original of juſtice. Were it ſo I would aſk, 

what ſhould withhold a /#ronger ſtate from 

invading a weaker, with whom it has nei. 

ther directly, nor indirectly, any alliance? 
What ſhould hinder it from uſing that force 

which is not tied up by contracts of any 

kind whatſoever ? There can be nothing to 

do this but natural juſtice, 


SECTION VII. ii The good of the whole 
is to be preferred before the good of any one 
part. This is as ſelf-evident, as that the 
mohole is greater than a part; for if the 
whole be greater than a part, the good of the 
Whole muſt be a greater good, than the good 
of one, or more of the parts. Is it good, 
pleaſing to a moſt benevolent Creator, and 
conſequently deſerving the approbation and 
concurtence of every rational agent, - 
OE . 


gx” emmars wi = 


2 
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this or that man ſhould be happy ? It is much 
better that a greater number, and beſt of all 
that all ſhould be ſo. But tell me a way of 
making all men happy without a conſtant 
regard to the rules of juſtice, I might have 
offered this as a proof of the former propo- 
ſition; but judge it better to mention it as a 
diſtinct principle. * Biſhop Cumberland not 
only reſolves juſtice, with the ſeveral duties an- 
nexed thereto, into this principle, but even 
the right of ſelfpreſer vation; aſſerting, that 
it cannot be known, whether any one has a 
right to preſerve himſelf, unleſs it be like- 
wiſe known, whether it conduces to the 
public good, or be at leaſt conſiſtent with 
it, This, he ſays, is the orginal of our 
right to preſerve ourſelves: Ortus juris no- 


ſtri ad noſtram conſervationem, But though 
the right of /elf-preſervation may in ſome 


caſes be /imited by the public good, as of 
the greateſt weight and conſideration ; yet 
I do not think it proper to ſay, that it has its 


original from it. The confiftence of our pri- 


vate good with that of the univerſe, may be 
the condition upon which our right to ſecure 
it is ſuſpended, and yet the cauſe be ſome - 
thing perfectly diſtinct: for inſtance, the 
bountiful grant of our Maker, or the ver 
being which he has given us; which with- 
out any farther gift ſeems to carry with it a 
right of ſelf-preſervation. Beſides, I deny 
e the 
= De Legibus Naturæ, Cap. I. Set. xxiii. 
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the limitation here given of this right, vie, 
that we Eno our ſelf preſervation to be con. 
fphtent with the publick good; for it is enough 
that we do not know it be inconſiſtent. 


SECTION VIII. iii. It is altogether reaſin. 
able, that we ſhould, or ſhould not do 70 ano. 
ther, what we would, or would not that he 
ſhould do unto us. Every man is agreed to 
think evey other man unjuſt, who deprives 
him of any good thing which he /awfully in- 
Joys ; even they are of this mind who make 
no ſcruple of preying upon others. We ſhall 
therefore do well to conſider, that others 
may reaſonably expect of us, whatever we 
may reaſonably demand of them. We can- 
not imagine ſurely that a/l other men are to 

be governed by laws in their dealings with us, 
but that we are to be without law, or with- 
out any other law befides our own partial 
20l. Our nature is no better than that of 
other men, neither have we a better title to 
our poſſeſſions, than they have to theirs; 
and what reaſon then can be given, fince all 
men ſtand upon the ſame level, why they 
ſhould not walk by the ſame rule? The 
foundations of this right behaviour towards 
others may be laid in ſelf-love ; as ſelt-love 
Is not peculiar to this, or that man, but com- 
mon to all, If 1 love myſelf, and therefore 
think it reaſonable that all others ſhould 
avoid doing what would any way prejudice 
. | | 7 me 3; 
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me; every one of them has the ſame love 
for himſelf, and may therefore deſire the 
ſame deportment from me towards them. 
Nature, which inſtructs every man to pre- 
ſerve himſelf, cannot be ſuppoſed to teach 
any man to hurt another; becauſe upon this 
ſuppoſition it muſt dictate contrary things. 
The prime dictate of nature is, that every 
man preſerve himſelf”; but that any one man 
ſhould be preſerved, if every man was inju- 
rious to others, would be abſolutely impoſſi- 
ble. Nature or reaſon cannot aim at things 
impoſſible or contradictory ; and therefore 
directs every individual to ſeek his own in- 
tereſt, in a way conſiſtent with that of His 
fellow creatures, and conducing to it; be- 
cauſe in this way only the happineſs of every 
individual is poſſible. In all doubtful caſes, 
where this rule, of doing to others as we 
would that they ſhould do unto us, cannot be 
obſerved ; it is the beſt way to take the 
ſafeſt part ; for a good conſcience is preferable 
to the greateſt gain. And as a judicious 
" writer obſerves, if we have a mind to 
«© be /afe we muſt make this a conſtant rule 
e of action; in matters of duty to do the 
© moſt, in matters of privilege and diviſions 
of rigbt, and proportions of gain, where 
there is any doubt, to chuſe the legt: for 
* this is always ſafe.“ 


SEC 


* Tilletſea's Sermon on Matth. vil. 12, 
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SECTION IX. iv. All men have their 
rights and properties. One man has a claim 
to this thing, another to that, one man to 
more of this world, another to leſs. He 
who is born to /eaf?, is born with a right to 
life, liberty, and ſafety. This is what no 
one who exerciſes his reaſon can deny, 
Now if there be right, there muſt be juſtice, 
theſe are correlates, which mutually ſuppoſe 
one the other : inſomuch that it is not poſ- 
ſible I ſhould have a right in any thing, that 
is, a right of injoying and defending it; and, 
at the ſame time, another have a right to 
take it away without my conſent. Theſe 
two rights would be fire and water to one 
another. And this principle is further clear- 
ed and ſupported by what follows. 
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SECTION X. v. Whatever is enjoyed ot 
poſſeſſed by a moral agent, independently of an. 
other, may be uſed, injoyed, and managed, 
without being ſubject to the control of that 
other. Provided, 1. That the poſſeſſor has 
not alienated or forfeited his right. And, 
2. That he w/es it not to the prejudice of 
any other perſon. This principle is extreme - 
ly diffuſive in its conſequences, I ſhall on- 
ly only take notice at preſent that the natural 
equality of mankind is built upon it; I mean 
an equality of right, For ſeeing all man- 
kind enjoy their beings, and their powers of 
action, 
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action, particularly their rational freedom of 
choice, and ſelf- determination, as the gift of 
God, not at the pleaſure of one another ; 
there can be na reaſon, that within the for- 
mer limitations they ſhould be arbitrarily 
' reſtrained in the exerciſe. of theſe powers. 
This equality ſubſiſts in all the eſſentials of 
being and happineſs, under all the changes of 
condition to which every man is liable. For 


let a man's condition be what it will, be he 


high or low, rich or poor, a prince or a ſub- 
ject, as he has an, equal right to what he 


lawfully poſſeſſes, with that any other man 


can have; ſo there are certain poſſeſſions, 
the right of which he cannot Zransfer to 
another; of which number are fe, limbs, 
and liberty both civil and religious: in all 
which reſpects therefore the meaneſt perſon, 
while innocent, is equal to the greateſt a- 
mongſt men. Mr. Hobbes has another wa 


of proving the equality of mankind, from 


the equal power they have of doing miſchief. 
Aquales ſunt, quia aqualia contra ſe invi- 
cem poſſunt. At qui maxima poſſunt nimi- 
rum occidere, æqualia poſſunt, ſunt igitur om- 
es homines natura inter ſe æquales. The 
are equal, who can equally miſchief one 


cc 


cc 


eſt miſchief, kill another, are equal in 
their power of doing miſchief; there- 
* foreall men by nature are equal,” * This 
> « equality 


cc 


„be Cive, Lib, I, Cap. i. SeRt, 3. 


another ; but they who can do the great- 
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” _ of Hobbes, ſays Monſieur Bar. 
e beyrac, may be called an equality purely 
e pbyfical, all the conſequences of which 
4 may be reduced to this maxim of pru- 
* dence ; that we ought not raſhly to inſul 
tt another, becauſe having an equal power 
« againſt us, he may repay the ill turn 
e which he receives from us with uſury. 
« Whereas it is a moral equality, or an egua- 
« ity of right, that muſt be laid as the 
«© foundation of juſtice.” Puffendorf deduces | 
this equality of mankind from the ſameneſi 
of nature; but does not the objection againſt 
Hobbless account bear in a leſſer degree 
againſt this, that it is a phyfical equality? 
And muſt we not therefore add what is im- 
plied in the principle above, that this com- 
mon nature is rational and received fron 
God; not lent us by our fellow creatures? 


SECTION XI. The great principles of juſ- 
tice being ſettled, I now come to the diviſion 
of it. Ari/totle's lies thus; juſtice is uni- 
ver ſal, or particular. Univerſal juſtice con- 
fiſting in the obſervation of the /aws, which 
extend to all the actions of mankind capa- 
ble of good or evil, is comprehenſive of the 
whole liſt of the virtues. This gave occa- 
fion to the common ſaying. 


Ev de Suncaloguyn GUAANCEd mp mas Apen Eft : 
f c 


All 


r Puffend. De jure Naturæ & Gent, Lib, III. Cap. ü 
c Andron, Rood, Lib. V. | 


Chap. vn. Diſtindt ions, and Principles. 2 55 
« All virtue is included in righteouſneſs.” 
' $ that juſtice differs from aniver ſal virtue 
only in this, that the latter has reſpect to 


ourſelves, the former to other perſons. For 


as often as a man turns his virtues to the 
advantage of others, his virtue is called 
juſtice ; and he deſerves the character not 
only of a good man, but a good citizen; 
Particular juſtice reſpects the rights of other 
men, and confiſts in the obſervation of equa· 
lity, or in challenging no more than is our 
um; and in giving to others what is 1 beirs. 
Particular juſtice (the ſame with that I term 
fimple) is either diſtributive, or commutative; 
Di/tributive juſtice is concerned in the dif+ 
tribution of things, as honours, money, Or 
whatever elſe uſes to be divided among the 
members. of a ſociety ; for in all theſe there 
is room for equality or inequality; and there» 


fore to diſtribute as we ought, is a part of 


juſtice, Put the caſe, that a ſum of money 
is left in my hands by ſome charitable: per- 


ſon to be diſtributed to the moſt proper a. 


jects, in proportion to ths exigencies of their 


caſe, and the worthineſs of their perſons. 


What is charity in the original donor, as to 
me is diſtributive juſtice ; ſo that I ſhould be 
unjuſt by applying the money to my own uſe 2 
or making a divſion of it contrary to the in- 


_ tention of the donor, and the reaſen of the 


thing. Commutative juſtice ſuperintends the 
management and diſpoſal of ſuch things, as 
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256 Of Juſtice in general, its Pax Il. 
come into compacts and agreements ; for 
which reaſon they call it ouzAnax|my, con- 
tractiue, or the 79 Jropbwſmov of juſtice, that 
is, corrective, or rather directive juſtice, 
And as obligations may be contracted volun. 
tarily or involuntarily, communicative juſtice 
has to do with both theſe. With voluntary 
contracts, as buying, ſelling, lending, depoſtt. 
ing, letting out to hire, and the like, 
With involuntary contracts, whether clan- 
deſtine, as theft, adultery, poiſoning, and the 
like; or violent, as wounding, 1mpriſoning, 
calumniating, killing, and the like, This 
is the Ari/torelian partition of juſtice, which 
] was willing to lay before you, without 
deſigning to follow it. Dr. More's is that 
upon which I ſhall proceed, viz, into 
Ethical, Oeconomical, and Political, Ethi- 
cal conſiders all mankind as upon a level; 
economical as aſſociated into families under 
the ſeveral relations of huſband and wife, 
parents and children, maſters and Servants : 
Political as united into public ſtates, and ob- 
liged to certain duties, either as magiſtrates, 
or people. 4 | 


— 


Conſult on the ſubject of this Chapter, 
beſides the Books quoted, 


Ariftotel. Ethic. Lib. V. Cap. i, ii. 


Plutarch. in Vit. Ariſtidis & Catonis. 
Mori 
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Grotii De Jure Belli & Pacis, Lib, | 


Cap. . 
Pufendorf. De Jure Naturæ & Gent. Lib. 
III. Cap. ii. 
Mori Enchirid. Ethic. Lib. II. Cap. i iv. 
Mhitbii Ethic. Lib. II. Cap. v. Sect. 1, 2. 
Tillotſon's Serm. at the morning exerciſe, 
&c. | 
Goodman's ſeven Sermons on Matth.vi.12: 
Lewis Atterbury's Serm, Vol. I. viii. 
Francis Atterbury's Serm. Vol. III. ix. 
Moſs's Serm. Vol. VIII. Serm. viii. 
Thhot's Serm. Vol. II. Serm. ii. 
Orr's Serm. Vol. II. Serm. xii. 
Evans s Serm. Vol. II. Serm. ix. 
Grove's Works, Vol. III. Serm. i, ii. 
Hutton's Serm. on Matth. vii. 1 2. 
Bott's Aſſize Sermon. 


Se. 3. Part III. Chap. i, iii, vii, 

Hartchjje of moral and intellect Virtue, 

IVollaſton's Religion of nature. 

Collier's Eſſays, Part IV. Eflay ii. 

Eachards's Dialogues againſt Hobbes, 

I right's Great Concern, pag. 12 5—1 54. 

— Juſtice in all its branches. 

Turnbull's Heineccius Lib. II. Cap. i. 

— Diſcourſe upon the Nat. and — of 
Moral and Civil Law. 

Eſprit on Human Virtues Ch. xxiv. xxv. 

Monteſquiou's Spirit of Laws, 

Vol. II. . d 
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eee eee eee 
CuarTrir VIII. 
Of Negative Juſtice; and of Inis 


ries committed againſt the Suu 
the Body, the Reputation, the 
Relations, and Poſſeſſions of our 


Weighbour ; and of Self-defent. 


SECTIONI. M HE Precepts of Juſtice, 
ſays the * Civil Law, ate 

theſe three, honeſtè vivere, alterum non later; 
fuum cuique tribuere. To live honeſtly, 
“ to injure no one, and to render to all thei 
due.“ By the precept of living honefths 
intended, I ſuppoſe, every part of a virtuuw 

behaviour; honeſtly and virtue being in the 

Latin tongue equivalent terms. The tw 
laſt precepts belong to /?r:# juſtice, and vp 
on them I ſhall ground a diſtinction of ju. 

tice into negative and poſitive ; though tis BN '7: 

diſtinction is really contained in that ſingt 

precept of © rendering to all their due. 

ſince every man has a right to exemption from Wl ine 

injurious actions, which is negative 1 a | 

Ts We 


a Inſtitut, I. i. 
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well as to the performance of all thoſe acti- 
ons, which by contract, or any other way 
are due to bim, wbich is poſſtive juſtice, 
So that if I proceed upon the diſtinction of 
juſtice into theſe two parts, not injuring an- 
other, and rendering to all their due, it is 
only that I may not be thought wanting in 
reſpect, to what is become venerable by long 
uſage. Some diſtinguiſh between ijuſtitia 
and injuria; and if wc have a mind to do 


that, which is ſuggeſted by the diſtinction 
of juſtice now given. Izjuſtics is oppoſed 
to juſtice in general, whether negative or 
poſitive ; an injury to negative juſtice alone. 
An injury is wilfully doing to another what 
ought not to be done. This is 277u/7ice too, 
but is not the whole idea of it; for it is in- 


is WY juſtice alſo to refuſe or neglect doing what 
" ght to be done, An injury muſt be al- 
e fly committed; whereas it is enough to 


make a thing unjuſt, that it happens through 
2 culpable neghgence, From what has been 
now obſerved, it appears, that the common 


'* 20 injury, Which is done to another with 
* his conſent,” will not hold. Puffendorf 
indeed, who ſaith, it would be rnjuſtice to kill 
a man who defired it, denies that it would 
be an ju; for an injury, he thinks, muſt 
be always done ageinſt the conſent of the 

8 2 pei ſon 

De jure Naturæ & Gent. Lib. I. Cap. vii. Sect. 15. 


ſo too, the cleareſt diſtinction ſeems to be 


maxim, Volenti non fit injuria; © that is 
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260 Of Negative Juſtice, and Part}. 
perſon injured. But if it be conſidered, that 
the conſent in this and many like caſes is 
given by perſons, either not in full poſſeſſi. 
on of themſelves, or not fully knowing the 
nature and ſtate of the action, it ought to be 
rectioned as no conſent : And where it leaves 
the action unjuſt, as Puffendorf himſelf owns 
it does, cannot take away the njuriouſneſ 
of it. It to me a thing as plain as any in 
Morality, that the plea of conſent is of no 
weight at all, as often as that conſent is ex- 
torted by force, or proceeds from a violent 
paſſion, from a dereliction of reaſon, from 
miſtake, or from neceſſity ; of which more 
will be ſaid hereafter. A perſon may be 
injured in his ſoul, his body, his name, his 

relations, and his eſtate, 
: SECTION II. i. We may jure a perſon 
in his /oul, by mifleading the judgment into 
hurtful errors, by corrupting the imaginatin 
with impure ſenſual ideas, or by perverting 
the wil to evil choices and actions. And it 
we conſider an at heiſtical, or a licentious and 
debauched iter in this view, we muſt be 
ſenſible, that he has a thouſand times more 
to anſwer for than a public robber. And 
the wit and falſe eolours of reaſoning which 
they uſe, to hide and ſweeten the poiſon af 
their opinions and ſentiments, only add to 
their guilt, As many readers as they col- 
rupt, ſo many perſons do they injure in my 
| mo 


with a deſire, if not hope, to be read and 
approved by all, they are chargeable with 


maſter, to deſtroy all mankind, Yet far- 
ther, we may injure the ſoul of another by 
wounding it with grief, or by throwing him 
into a violent paſſion ; which whoſoever does 
out of a malicious pleaſure to ſee others 
uneaſy, or expoſe themſelves, is guilty of 
very great barbarity, Finally, per/ecutors, 
who ſucceed in their compulſive meaſures 
do the greateſt injury to the ſouls of all over 


ſentiments, or produce an inward conviction 

though they may bring men to an external 
profeſſion. An external profeſſion, even of 
the truth, contrary to the inward ſentiment 

is hypocriſy ; and renders thoſe guilty of it 
moſt diſpleaſing to God, who before being 
ſincere, though miſtaken, were pleaſing to 
him ; the ſucceſsful perſecutor does therefore 
the greateſt injury to the ſouls of ſuch, while 


of con{cience, 


o. SECTION III. ii, We may injure 

rin his body theſe collowing hue = 

of: WF ":cide, or bringing death upon the body 
which when done with a premeditated depo, 

* 7 whether 
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moſt valuable intereſts. Nay, as they write 


an attempt to ſeduce all they can into the 
ſervice of the devil; and like him, their 


_ they prevail; ſince external violence, | 
nes, or puniſhments, cannot alter the real : 


he impiouſly invades the rights of God, and 
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whether immediately by our/ebves, or by 
others, as our inſtruments, is downright mur- 
der; when undefignedly, or not out of malice 
prepenfe, is by our law cailed Man/laughter ; 
and is capable of degrees of guilt, according 
as there is more or leſs of the vill in it. 
Near a-kin to this is knowingly preventing 


life, where otherwiſe it would have been; 
a thing often practiſed by ill women, and 


vindicated by the © Jeſuits; though it muſt 


be hard to ſhew any great difference be- 


tween deſtroying life, and deſtroying what, 
if let alone, would have had life. Si mube- 
rem viſceribus ſuis vim intuliſſe, quo partum 


abigerit, conſtiterit; eam in exilium præſei 


provincie exiget, © If it is proved, that a 
„ woman has deſtroyed the child with 
* which ſhe was pregnant, let her be ba- 
* niſhed;” ſays the Civil Law— By af 
membering the body, by wounds and bins, 
by /avery and impriſonment, or any unjuſt 
reſtraints upon its liberty, by robbing it of 
its chaſtity, or by prejudicing its health, ot 
cauſing any diſorder in it. The particular 
conſiderations, which aggravate the injuſtice 
committed in either of theſe inſtances, are 
too notorious to need naming ; I ſhall there- 
fore inſiſt on ſometing more material, 
Every man holding his body by an 7mmed:- 
diate tenure from God, to diſlodge the foul 
| eee from 
e Morale des Jeſuits, Tome II. 

4 Digeſt. XL VIII. viü. 3. 
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from its proper manſion, or any way to in- 


| commode it, belongs to none but the ſove- 


reign proprietor, or ſuch as have authori- 
ty, or leave from him to do it. Tt is not 
lawful to hurt another's body but in theſe 


three caſes, vig. Self-defence, a forfeiture of 


it to public zuſtice, either in whole, or in part ; 
or an immediate ca!l from God, which laſt 


juſtified the Iſraelites in putting the inhabi- 


tants of Canaan to the (word. Theſe two 


laſt caſes are plain enough without any 
comment annexed ; the buſineſs of e de- 


fence has more difficulty, 


SECTION IV. Some to treat this matter 
with the greater clearneſs, conſider man firſt 


in a ſtate of natural liberty, and then as ſub- 


ſect to civil government; but the difference 
occaſioned by theſe different ſtates, does not 
ſo much reſpect ſelf-defence, ſtrictly ſo called, 


as the revenging of an injury, or caution 


againſt it, For either I am able to avoid 
the injury offered me, without oppoſing 


force to force, and then I am obliged to 
take the ſafer courſe, in whatever ſtate I am 


conſidered, whether of nature or ſociety ; or 
I cannot, and then I am ordinarily, allowed 
by the laws of ſociety to go as far in my de- 
tence, as I could warrantably bave done in 
a ſtate of nature, As to the revenging an 


injury received, or preventing one threaten- 
ed, there is, I confeſs, a great deal of dif- 
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ference. Out of ſociety every man is bis own 
magiſtrate, and may puniſh the wrongs done 
him according to the proportion, at which 
his own reaſon rates them. Nay further, 
he is intruſted by nature with a general exe. 
cution of her laws; fo that if any other per- 
ſon ſuffers he has a right to avenge. him, 
For he who notoriouſly violates the rights 
of any ſingle perſon, violates that law of 
nature which is the common band of the 
whole ſpecies; and thereby becomes an out- 
law, and may be juſtly puniſhed by any one 
that meets him. Therefore Cain havin 
murdered Abel his brother is afraid, that 
every one who found him would flay him, 
Gen. iv. 14, That this is right reaſoning, 
J appeal to the manner of proceeding be- 
tween zndependentkingdoms and ſtates*; which 
in reſpect of one another remain in a true 
ſtate of nature. Does a prince unjuſtly in- 
vade his neighbours dominions? Other po- 
tentates, though not immediately concerned, 
arm againſt him; for by waging an unjuſt 
war againſt ſome particular ſtate, he is un- 
derſtood to declare war againſt the reſt, and 
to make the ruin of the one a ſtep to the 
conqueſt of the other, This holds more 
_ eſpecially when the injury is of that nature, 
as to put the injured perſon himſelf out of a 
capacity of revenging it. His cauſe, by, this 
means, eyidently becomes the cauſe of be, 
kin 


See Love, Vol. I. pag. 50g, 506. 
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kind, who may and ought to proſecute the 
wrong doer, till he hath made ſatisfaction 
for the wrong he hath done. 557 
SECTION V. As to cautionary methods of 
preventing injuries in a ſtate of nature, Mr. 
Hobbes gives men full liberty to begin hoſti- 
lies for injuries barely ſuſpected, if it be only 
that another has it in his power to do them. 
| ſhall not ſtay to confute ſo wild an opi- 
nion, having in another place ſaid enough 
to ſhew the abſurdity of the principle upon 
which it reſts, viz. 5 that every man in a 
ſtate of nature has a right to every thing. 
Others therefore, more reaſonably, reſtrain 
this liberty of uſing cautionary force, to the 
aſcovery of an intended wrong by words, or 
by vert actions as fignificant as words: 
Thus does the caſe ſtand in a ſtate of natural 
dependence, with relation to the puniſh- 
ment of an injury done, or guarding againſt 
an injury feared. But to the members of ſo- 
cety this is not allowed, who would be 
guilty of invading the office of the public 
nagiſtrate, ſhould they take upon them to 
be judges in their own cauſe ; and neglect- 
Ing the ſecurity which the law hath pro- 
"ded, ſhould have recourſe to ways of pre- 
iention, not only beſides, but, contrary to the 
lecrees of the ſtate, But to return to the 
caſe 
De Cive, Cap. V. Set. i. 
See Vol, I. page 495, 496. 
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caſe of Self defence. Some condemn' all re. 
fiſtance, whatſoever be the evil offered, cr 
whoſoever be the perſon that offers it 

Others will not admit that it ſhould paſs a- 
ny farther than bare reſiſtance. Others ſay, 
that it muſt never be carried ſo far as hazarg. 
ing the life of the aſſailant ; and * others 
again, who deny it not to be lawſul in ſon: 
caſes to kill the aggreſſor, at the ſame time 
affirm it to be a thing more laudable, and 
conſonant to the Goſpel, to chuſe rather to 
loſe one's life in imitation of CHriſt, than to 
ſecure it at the expence of another's, in pur- 

ſuance of the permiſſion of nature 


SECTION VI. Notwithſtanding the great 
names which may appear on the fide of any 
of theſe opinions, I take leave to ſay; that] 
cannot but think necęſſary ſelf defence, though 
it proceeds to the Rilling of another to fave 
one's ſelf, is in common cafes not barely 
permitted but injoined by nature ; and thata | 
man would be wanting to the author of his 
being, to ſociety, and to himſelf, to abandon 
that life with which he is put in ttuſt. 
That a perſon forfeits his own life to the 
ſword of juſtice, by taking away anothers 
unprovoked, is a principle not to be dil- 
puted. This being ſo, I aſk, whence ſhould 


ariſe the obligation to let another kill me, 
| rather 
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rather than venture to ſave myſelf by de- 
ſtroy ing my enemy? It cannot arife from a 
regard to ſociety, which by my ſuffering an- 
other to kill me loſes wo lives; that of an 
honeſt man by unjuſt violence, and that of 
his murderer, if it can be called a loſs, by 
the hand of juſtice. Whereas by killing 
the invader of my life, I only fate a life 
which muſt otherwiſe have been forfeited, 
and preſerve the life of an innocent perſon. 
Nor, for the ſame reaſon, can there be any 
ſuch obligation ariſing from the love of our 
wighbour ; fince I do not really ſave his life 
by parting with my own, but only leave 
him to be put to death after a more igno- 
minious manner'by the public executioner. 
And if it be ſaid, that J diſpatch him with 
his fins upon him into the other world, 
which he might have lived long enough to 
repent of, if legally condemned; as he muſt 
anſwer for that, who brought me under a 
neceſſity of uſing this method for my own 
preſervation ; ſo I myſelf may not be ſo well 
prepared, or may not think myſelf ſo, or fo 
we aſſured of it, as to venture without a 
more exact purifying of my ſoul into the 
preſence of my great judge: and no charity 
obliges me to prefer the ſafety of another's 
ſoul to my own. Let us therefore inquire, 


when, and againſt whom, ſelf-defence may 
be with juſtice practiſed. | 
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1 VII. i. In caſe of an attempt 
made upon the hfe of a perſon, againſt 
which he has no other way of ſecuring him- 
ſelf, but repelling force by force, he may 
make uſe of this. So the Civil Lew de- 
termines, Qui latronem inſidiatorem occiderit 
non tenetur, utique i aliter periculum effugere 
non poteſt. He who attacked by a robber 
and murderer ſhall kill him is guiltleſs; 
e ſince he could not otherwiſe preſerve 
«« himſelf.” And not only he who dire. 
ly aims at my life, but who would deprive 
me of a limb, may be thus dealt with; for 
beſides that the loſs of a part may be mor- 
tal in the conſequence, it is never to be 
9 1 


It is generally eſteemed lawful to kill 
in 6:9 defenſe of chaſtity, ſuppoſing there be 
no other way of preſerving it ; not only our 
own, but the chaſtity of a perſon whom we 
may cail our's, as a wife, or a daughter, 
faith the * Civil Law. Item divus Hadri- 
anus reſcripſerit, eum qui ſtuprum ſibi, vel 
Jus, per vim inferentem occidit, dimittendum. 
« Itis a reſcript of the Emperor Haarian, 
* that whoever kills a perſon by force, en- 
© endeavouring to violate his, or his family's 
«* chaſtity, ſhall be free from puniſhment. 
Maimonides 8 | reaſon for the lawfulneſs of 


killing 


i Inſtitut. IV. iii. 2. 
k Digeſt, XL VIII. viii. 1, 4. 
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killing the injurious, in the defenſe of life 
or chaſtity, is that theſe injuries are irre- 


parable. No one, I fancy, will deny this 


method of preſerving one's chaſtity, to be 


juſtifiable in a ſtate of nature; and if ſo, it 
muſt be the ſame in ſociety: ſince it is not 


poſſible the injurious perſon ſhould ever 
make ſatisfaction for a wrong of this ſort, 
whatever fine or puniſhment the magiſtrate 
may lay upon upon. But then the reſtr:@ton 
of the! Civil Law in another caſe muſt be 
underſtood here, that it be done, fuendi dun- 


taxat, non etiam ulciſcendi cauſa ; © for de- 
e fenſe of chaſtity, not in revenge for the 


violation of it,” After the injury is com- 
mitted it is no longer ſelf-defenſe to kill the 
perſon who did it, but revenge ; which ought 
to be left to the magiſtrate, 


SECTION VIII. iii. What muſt be ſaid of 
nuries which do not touch lite, or chaſtity, 
38 a box on the ear, a blow with a cane, or 
robbing one of money or goods? As to little 
injuries, ſuch as thoſe of the firſt kind, I 
doubt not the lawfulneſs of reſiſting them, 
but not «unto death. Charity would forbid 
this even in a ſtate of nature, as juſtice itſelf 
does in ſociety; and much more do the pre- 
cepts of the Goſpel forbid it. It is therefore 
a ſtrange thing, as m Grotius obſerves, that 


there 


1 Digeſt, XLIX. ii. 45. 
Pe Jure Belli & Pacis, &c. Lib, II, Cap. i. Sect. 10. 
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there ſhould be found Chri/tian divines, who 
not only permit men to murder, that the 
may prevent a box on the ear, but even after 
it is given, and he who did it is fled ; for 
the recovery, as they pretend, of a man-; 
honour. You may well think none but Je. 
ſuits are capable of being the authors of ſuch 
a deciſion. In the defenſe of our goods, it is 
to be conſidered of what value they are, and 
whether we are able to bear the loſs of 
them. In caſe the damage ſuſtained would 
be conſiderable, * Grotius thinks, “ ſetting 
te aſide divine (he cannot mean natural, but 
« revealed) and human laws, the robber, 
« if need be, may be made to pay for his 
as be with his life: but under the Goſpel 
e he judges this to be prohibited,” I am 
much of the ſame mind, as to the lawful- 
neſs of ſuch defence ; but not altogether for 
the reaſons given by that author, and others; 
namely, my neighbours being made in the 
image of God, and of the ſame blood as my- 
ſelf. For if theſe reaſons alone prove their 
point, they alſo make it unlawful to proſe- 
cute a man for any kind of robbery, which 
is puniſhable with death; fince by ſuch a 
proſecution I as effeQually take away his 
life, as if I did it with my own hands. 
'The reaſon therefore which determines me 
is this; that nothing can make amends for 
the diſproportion between the life of a _ 
” and 
De Jure Belli & Pacis, &c. Lib. II. Cap. i. Sect. 11. 
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and a ſum of money, but the benefit ariſing 
to ſociety from making public examples of 
the diſturbers of its peace, And there be- 
ing no ſuch advantage to be expected from 


killing a man, privately, who would rob us, 


it is, I believe, ſeldom warrantable to fly to 
this extremity, I ſay ſeldom; for incaſe 
it be a man's all that the robber would take 
from him, and he would be ruined by the 
loſs; I ſhould be cautious of pronouncing 
him guilty of a cruel action in killing the 
robber. The law of * Moſes allowed of kill- 
ing a night #ief, and the ſame does the 
Civil Law; which further permits the kill- 


ing a thief by day, who comes armed with 
a dangerous weapon; becauſe it is plain he 
does it with a deſign to make uſe of it, if 


he finds any reſiſtance. The reaſons given 
for that law of Moſes are, that it may be 
ſuppoſed that a thief in the night comes to 
Kall, as well as to ſteal; at leaſt to kill, if he 
cannot otherwiſe paſs undiſcovered : and 
that, in the night, a thief is not ſo eaſily aun 


trade by day. 


Sr TION IX. Under the inquiry, con- 
cerning the perſons againſt whom we have 


lowing queſtions. 
1. May 


® Exod. xxii. 2. 
? Digeſt, XL VIII. viii. 9, 


and apprehended, as one who practiſes his 


this 71ght of ſelf-defenſe there are theſe fol- 
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1. May an innocent perſon, who by being 
in the way hinders our defenſe or flight, be 
killed or hurt for ſelf-preſervation ? If by a 
ſmall hort of another, who ſtands accident. 


ally in my way, I can fave my own life, I 


ſhould not ſcruple to be the cauſe of it, and 
ſhould take it for granted, that I had his 


conſent ; but if no expedient, excepting 


what would probably indanger his fe, is to 
be found; 1 am to look upon my way as 
hedged up with - bound which I am for- 
bidden to paſs. * [lum folum qui vim infert 


ferire conceditur. He alone who offers 


% the violence, may be lawfully wounded 
* by us for our preſervation,” ſays the Civil 
Law. * Grotius ſays, if we regard nature 
alone, the care of our own ſafety ſeems to 
outweighall other conſiderations, but thoſe of 
charity; which will not admit of it : though 
I think nothing can be more evident, than 
that jaſtice will not allow me to fave my life 
from the aſſaults of an enemy, at the equal 
expence of a third perſon. 

2. Is it lawful to defend ourſelves by kill- 
ing a perſon of much greater worth than our- 
ſelves, and whole life is of more importance 
to the ſtate ? * Grotius and  Puffendorf hold 
the negative; but I cannot conceive upon 
what ſufficient grounds : fince notwithſtand- 

ing 
4 Digeſt. IX. ii. 45. 
7 De jure Belli, &c. Lib. II. Cap. iv. 


De jure Belli, &c. Lib. II. Cap. i. Sect. . 
? De jure Naturz & Gent. Lib. II. Cap. v. Seck. 2. 
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lite when he kills me, is ipſo facto forfeited 
to the law ; fo that if I prevent by his death 
the intended murther, there is only the loſs 
of one life inſtead of two. The conſidera- 
tion of greater worth hath ſeldom if ever 
place, but in caſes like that mentioned by 
Cicero, of two perſons in a ſhipwreck get- 
ing a plank between them, which will not 
ſerve both. Sibine uterque rapiat, an alter 
cedat alteri? CW. Shall each try to ap- 
* propriate it to himſelf by violence, or one 
of them voluntarily yield it to the other? 
© let one yield it to the other, whoſe life 
« js of ſuperior worth, or of more impor- 
* tance to the public.” 


 $xcT10N X. 3. Suppoſing one under d/- 
tration, or in liquor, or miſtaking me fot 
mother man, will kill me, if I do not kill 
bim, what is permitted me in this caſe ? 
No doubt to kill him, and with as much 
teaſon as I deſtroy a neighbour's beaſt that 
attacks me; which not having underſtand- 
ing to know any evil in what he does, can- 
dot be guilty of any injuſtice in doing it. 

4. Againſt a Parent, who in his paſſion 
— my life, what have I to do? Any 
thing but extinguiſh that life which was the 
fountain of my own. This would be fo 
wmatural, that I think it much better to 

Vol. II. 5 ſuffer 


De Officiis, Lib. III. Cap. xxili. 


| 


ing the ſuperior worth of the aſſailant, his 


1448 
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ſuffer death myſelf: and though the ate 
may in me loſe a good ſubject, yet that log 
is abundantly compenſated by the example 
of filial love which I ſhall leave tomy fl. 
low ſubjects. | 

5. Againſt my Prince, how far may! 
carry the defenſe of myſelf? If he be 2 
known tyrant, more may be indulged than 
upon ſuppoſition of his having the character 
of a juſt prince, and conducting affairs with 
a wiſe hand. For ſhould ſuch a one ſet 
upon me in a paſſion, I ought in this caſe 
to account his life ſacred, and the giving up 
my own a glorious ſacrifice to my King and 

Country. : 

6. What may the injurious perſon do in 
his own defenſe, againſt one whom he hath 
provoked by aſſaulting him, or by ſome 
other injury? Suppoſing him to repent of 
the wrong which he hath done, that be 
profeſſes repentance, and offers reparatin, 
and all this is not accepted ; he comes to be 
upon the ſame terms, and to have the ſame} 
privilege of defending himſelf, as if he 
had not been firſt in the offence. 


* SEgcT10N XI. iii. Another way of inju 
ing a neighbour, is in his eſteem, and character 
and this wo ways, in our own opinion o 
him, and in the opinion of others. 
i. In our own opinion of him by fa 
judgments, thinking evil of him when h 
2 


does not deſerve it; or by raſb judgments, 


which as to the injuſtice of them differ little 


from thoſe which are falſe : for how true ſo- 
ever the judgment may be as to the o, 
yet being wrong in the foundation, I cannot 
be excuſed, who owe it to chance and not 
to evidence that I am in the right, No one 
ought to paſs ſentence upon another without 
a ſufficient reaſon, and where the reaſon is 


only probable, he ought not to be pofitive 


and certain ; but, on the contrary, to hope, 


and to be willing to believe the beſt.. A 


raſh or Falſe judgment may be concerning 
ations, or perſons, Concerning achions whe- 
ther good, attributing a good action to an ill 
principle; or bad: and that both as to the 
fal, and the guilt. As to the fact, that a 
man did an action which he did not, or 
which we cannot ſay that he did. As to 
the guilt, aggravating an action which has, 
or poſſibly may have, many ſoftening cit- 
cumſtances to extenuate it. Concerning 
perſons, both their ffate, and their Hearts; 
their tate, that they are bad men, becauſe 
they have done ſome bad actions; or perhaps, 
merely, becauſe they have not the ſame view 
of things that we have: their hearts, that 
they believe not what they profeſs, intend 
not what they promiſe, and are otherwiſe 
minded than they declate. Falſe and raſh 
judgments would be very unjuſt, were it for 
no other reaſon, than that every man has a 
ä right 
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right to paſs uncenſured in the opinion of 


every other man, till he hath given evident 


'occafion for the contrary treatment. But 
that which renders the matter worſe is, that 


the injuſtice ſeldom ſtops at a bare ſpeculz- 
tive judgment, but the judgment influences 
the fections, the words, and actions. From 
thinking ill of another it is to be feared we 
ſhall proceed to ſpeak ill of him, if not to 


do ill to him; at leaſt the affections will be 


alienated, and this will keep us from doing 
him thoſe good offices, which he may ex- 
pect from us. 


SECTION XII. ii. In the opinion of others 
by defamation, or prejudicing his name and 
reputation. Of this injuſtice there are ſeye- 


ral ſorts, and different ways of management. 


1. Falſe witneſs, in which it is hard to 
fay, whether the z777u//zce to our neighbour, 
whom we wrong in the moſt egregious, and 


complicated manner; or the impiety towards 


God, in ſupporting a falſe teſtimony by a 
ſolemn appeal to him, be the greateſt. 

2. Contumely, or charging a man to his 
face with a crime, which either we ourſelves 
have forged, or which we now to have been 
forged by ſome other perſon. This is com- 
monly reckoned to be a more honourable 
way of attacking a man, than thoſe which 


are more fly and clandeſtine ; as indeed in 
this reſpe& it is, that it gives the injured 


party 
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party an opportunity of vindicating himſelf. 
But then if the calumniator have a hard 
forehead to perſiſt undaunted in the charge, 
and wit enough to make it look plauſible, as 
it argues a greater impudence in this fin, ſo 
it is perhaps as ſucceſsful a method to ruin 
a perſon's reputation as moſt. For the com- 
pany obſerving the confidence of the aſſailant 
will be apt to think, it is Zruth which keeps 


and ſerious. 


Nam cum magna male ſupereſt audacia cauſe 
Creditur a multis ſiducia. | | 


For confidence in fin when mix'd with zeal 
Seems :nnocence, and looks to moſt as well. 
Es | Creech, 


3. Detraction, or backbiting, falling foul 


When this is done openly, it is ſlander; when 
carried as a ſecret ,it is whiſpering. And by the 
way, this latter often does more miſchief 
than the former. For when an ill report is 
communicated under the terms of a ſecret, 
it is thought to proceed from a tenderneſs 


that reaſon the more likely to be true. 


natural infelicity, either in body or mind, 
=] 3 or 


him in heart, and gives him an air ſo bold 


Juvenal. Satir. xii, 


on the reputation of another in his abſence. 


for the perſon's reputation, and to be for 


4. Reproach, or expoſing another for ſome 
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or for ſome calamity into which he is fallen, 
or ſome miſcarriage of which he has been 
guilty ; and by this treatment of him bring. 
ing him into contempt with others. * Gene- 
raliter vetuit Prætor, Sc. The Prator' 
e edict in general forbids whatever tends to 
& make another infamous. And if any one 
te ſays, or does any thing with this deſign, 
te the perſon injured ſhall have his action 

« againſt him.“ 
SECTION XIII. It makes no eſſential dif- 
' ference in the nature of the injuſtice, after 
what manner the aſſault is made upon our 
neighbour's reputation ; whether by alleg- 
ing ſome particular fact, or only in general 
terms, as thus; 1 know very bad of him, but 
will be fo generous as to conceal it. Thele 
random innuendoes often leave a very ill im- 
preſſion on the minds of the hearers; and 
though there may be ſomething at the bot- 
tom, yet diſpoſe them to ſuſpect the matter 
to be much worſe than it really is; and that 
it is becauſe the particulars are too bad to be 
told, that I forbear naming them. Whe- 
ther it be indiref#ly, as I am not this, or that, 
intimating that my adverſary is ſo; or di. 
reftly accuſing him in ſo many words of 
ſomething bad. In ſhort, we are not to 
raiſe, or ſpread an ill report of our neighbout 
which is falſe in whole, or in part; or which 
5 . we 

« Digeſt. XLVIL x. 27. 


I: 7 OE: 1 OE 1 0 


! Corvin, in Digeſt. p. 547. 
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we have not good reaſon to believe true: nor 
to fart or propagate an ill report of him, 
_ known by us to be true, without a 

zent cauſe for ſo doing. Now that is a 
ficient cauſe, which in the judgment of 
prudence and charity may paſs for ſuch. As 
when it may be for the glory of Gd; and 
thus it may ſometimes be of uſe to lay open 
to the world the true character of one, who 
is a declared enemy of religion, and a 
ſpreader of atheiſtical principles. When 
the conſideration of the public welfare de- 
mands it of us in the way of information or 
teſtimony. Eſt interdum pro injuriante pre- 
ſumptio, quod ſcilicet non babuerit animum in- 
juriandi, nempe fi objecit tale delictum quod 
rapublice inter fuit ſcire. The perſon 
« whoattacks another's character, may ſome- 
times have this juſtification, that he act- 
* ed with no injurious deſign ; but that the 
* diſcovery of the crime was of importance 
* to the commonwealth :” ſays the ? Civil 
Law. When it is done by way of preven- 


lin, that a man may not be capable of do- 


ing miſchief to ſuch as would be too eaſily 
practiſed on by him, if they were ignorant of 
his character. When it is neceſſary to clear 
my own innocence, or the innocence of a 
friend, or the reputation of a better man, 
or of ſome others, who are more in number 


than thoſe of whom we ſpeak diſgraceful 


T 4 truths, 
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truths. Or laſtly, when it may be a Find. 
neſs to the perſon himſelf. Thus it is allow. 
able not only to tell a man bis faults between 
bim and me, but to imploy another to do it, 
if he hath more power and authority with 


him, and by a friendly reproof, may be a 


means of his amendment. | 
SECTION XIV. Again, when there is a 
ſufficient cauſe ; malice, envy, paſſion, or any 
other ſiniſter aim, or principle, ought not 
to mingle with it. As a witty * Author has 
obſerved in another caſe; there is a great 
e deal of difference between a good reaſon, 
* and the true one. There may be a very 
* good reaſon why a malefactor ſhould die; 
t but the true reaſon of the judge's paſling 


5 ſentence upon him, and the hangman's | 


* executing it, may not be ſo much the 
« ſatisfaction of public juſtice, as the gra- 
te tifying a ſecret grudge ; and where it i 


„ ſo they are guilty of murther,” And 


therefore the * Civil Law determines as to a 
perſon' s objecting a crime to another, which 
it is for the intereſt of the common-wealth 
to have made public ; 3 Si probart queat, 
objeciſſe illum tale crimen injuriandi anim ; 
neque criminis enormitas ,Neque veritas eum ex: 
ufa. cc If it can be proved, that the 
« accuſet 


= Matth. viii. 15. 
2 Sir Roger L'Eftrange. 


Corvinus, ut ſupra, 
« , 
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« accuſer divulged the crime with an inju- 


« rjous deſign ; neither the enormity of the 


« crime, nor the truth of the charge ſhall 
« excuſe him.” To conclude ; when no- 


thing is to be ſaid againſt the action itſelf, | 


we ought not to miſconſtrue it as to the in- 
tention, or motives of it, endeavouring to 
make others believe it was done out of inte- 
reſt, vain-glory, or any other ſordid and un- 
juſtifiable end. . 


SECTION XV. There are ſeveral conſide- 
rations which ſhew the ijuſtice of leſſening 
another's good name, Such as the value of 
it, there being few who do not prefer it to 
money, and ſome who had rather part with 
life. The reſentment which the injurious 
perſon has of ſuch treatment, when it comes 
to his own turn to ſuffer it. The conſe- 


quence of a man's loſing his good name, 


which is no other than his being cut off 
from the love,and friendſhip of his acquaint- 
ance, and incapacitated for tranſacting his 
affairs with comfort and ſucceſs. And final- 
ly, the difficulty of making reparation, Reſ- 
titution here is not ſo eaſy as in other caſes; 
for not to take notice, that people are uſual- 
ly very unwilling to give up an ill opinion, 
of which they have been ſome time poſſeſ- 
ted; ſuppoſing they were never ſo ready to 
do this, and the guilty perſon to make an 
acknowledgment of his fault, yet it cannot 


be 
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be hoped that the recantation will reach ſo 
far as the firſt report. Nay, there are theſe 
% conſiderations which ſhould reſtrain us 
from ſpeaking even the truth of our neigh. 
bour, when it is to his diſadvantage. | 
t. That poſſibly he may live to ſee his 
folly, and repent and grow better, for which 
reaſon we ought not to blacken his reputa- 
tion; becauſe it will be ſo hard a matter for 
him to get out the ſtain, even though he 
ſhould come to deſerve a better character 
Now the retaining an ill opinion concerning 
one formerly of an irregular behaviour, but 
fince reformed, is manifeſtly unjuſt ; and 
conſequently the injuſtice in a remote ſenſe 
chargeable upon us, who without neceſſity 

publiſhed his faults. 
2. Admitting that we only ſpeak truth, 
et it is a thouſand to one, but when it has 
been handed about for ſome time, it will 
contract a great deal of dirty falſchood. 
«© Every one (as an excellent © Writer ex- 
« preſſes it) will be ready of his great 
* bounty to add ſomething to the ſtory ;” 
ſo that at long run, the fault, which in its 
original was, perhaps, excuſable, ſhall grow 
monſtrouſly big and frightful. Now, ſor 
certain, thus to magnify a fault is great in- 
juſtice; and ſeeing this is the uſual way of 
the world, and we know it to be ſo, we 
are 1n lore degree guilty of the injuſtice ; 
becauſe 
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e Tillnſon's Works, Vol. I. Serm. xlii, 
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becauſe had we not raiſed. an ill report, 
though true, others had not inlarged and 
built falſehoods upon it: this conſidered, we 
ſhould abhor the vile practice of defaming 
others, and even abſtain from the approaches 
to it: which are ſeveral. When we give ear 
to thoſe who deal in ſlanders. The counte- 
nance and reception they meet with, incou- 
rage them to proceed When we eafily credit 
an ill report of another—or are ſecretly pleaſed 
when the reports gets ground—lIt is a wick- 
ed and criminal delight which ſome take, in 
ſeeing a neighbour's reputation run down 
and torn in pieces. I have not mentioned 
any thing of defamatory writings, becauſe 
what has been ſaid of evzl-ſpeaking, holds 
much more againſt theſe; as the injury here 
is both more diff/ufve and more laſting. 
The Civil Law therefore declares, that 
whoſoever compoſes, or publiſhes any wri- 
tings, intended to hurt another's fame, fa- 
noſos libellos ; if he be found guilty, inteſta- 
bilis ex lege eſſe jubetur, he ſhall not be per- 
* mitted to give evidence in any affair :” nay 
ſays the © Code, capital: ſententiꝶ ſubjugandus 
, ſhall be liable to capital puniſhment.” 


SECTION XVI. iv. We may injure a per- 
on in his relations, and dependencies ; particu- 
larly in his ſervants, by corrupting them, or 

making 


q Digeſt. XLVII. X. Iz 9. 
© Code IX. xxxvi. 
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making them neglect or quit his ſervice— 
in his children, by drawing them into il] 
courſes, or ingaging them in promiſes or 
contracts without the conſent of their pa- 
rents—in his wife, by ſowing ſtrife between 
them, or by uſing inticing methods to alien. 
ate her affections, though it be not with a 
deſign to be lewd with her, but only out of 
vanity to try what conqueſts we can make 
upon the ſex. This is bad enough ; but it 
is ſtill worſe, when a woman is tempted to 
be falſe to her huſband's bed. And the fin 
is much the ſame when the an goes aſtray, 
the wife having the ſame right in her hul- 
band, as he in her. The difficulty (if there 
be any) turns upon a ſuppoſition, that the 
huſband, or the wife, tranſgreſs by conſent. 
This cafe contains a double queſtion. 
Queſtion i. Whether this conſent being ſup- 
Poſed, there be the fin of adultery ? To this, 
without anydemur, I ſhall anſwer, that there 
is. Adultery is nothing elſe but an unlawful 
commerce of a man and woman, with this 
circumſtance, that one of them at leaſt is in 
a marriage ſtate. The f Civil Law indeed 
reſtrains the guilt of adultery to the wife, 
not reckoning a married man to be guilty of 
It, in his familiarity with a ſingle woman. 
But neither the Canon Law, nor the Law of 
God, make any ſuch difference: it is enough 
that one of the offending parties is in a Mate 
: | r1age 
® Digeſt, XLVII. v. Vide Corwin. in locum, 
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riage ſtate, To argue then upon this defini- 
tion of adultery, that it is a tranſgreſſion of 
the rights of marriage, the wife's having the 
conſent of the huſband, or the huſband of 
the wife, does not change the crime, and 
make it not to be adultery; for to do 
this, the marriage relation muſt firſt be 
ſuſpended ; and with the ſame reaſon as a 
married couple might ſuſpend, they might 
by mutual agreement dzofve the marriage 
covenant : which neither the Law of Nature, 
nor poſitive law, will allow them to do. It 
was therefore ridiculous for the? Lacedemoni- 
ans to boaſt of the excellent proviſion they 
bad made againſt the ſin of adultery ; as if 
every man's readineſs to lend his wife was 
an infallible way of preventing it. 
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SECTION XVII. Queſtion 11. Whether 

h there be any wrong done to the perſon con- 
, ſenting? This is in a great meaſure deter- 
ſe mined by the reſolution of the former, For 
ul what is injuſtice, but breaking in upon ano- 
11 ther's right? Now if married perſons cannot 
in transfer their right in each other, then for a 
third perſon to know either of them, though 
with the other's conſent, is to treſpaſs on the 
right of that other; and muſt conſequently 
an. be pronounced uijuſt. If married perſons 
might give away their right in each other, I 
do not ſee but perſons might as well give 
away 
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away the right they have in their own bodies; 
and then in fornication, or adultery, there 
would be no manner of injury done to the 
parties immediately concerned. And the 
truth of this notion being granted, I fancy 
it would be hard to prove from the light of 
nature, that there was any thing ſinful in 
ſuch actions. For if I may part with the 
right which I have in my body, I do not 
apprehend, why, for the ſame reaſon, I 
may not truſt another with that right; and 
having a right, he may certainly make uſe 
of it without ſin. I ſhall only fay further, 
that ® Auguſtin ſhewed his reaſoning was 
not always infallible, when he defended 
Abrabam's lying with Hagar, from his do- 
ing it at the defire of Sarab; which he thinks 
vas ſufficient to juſtify him: grounding his 
opinion on a miſtaken paſlage of St. Paul, 
1 Cor. vii. 4. 


SECTION XVIII. v. We may be guilty of 
injuring another in his worldly goods, or l- 
ſeſſions ; and this two ways. 3 

1. By doing him a miſchief without any 
advantage accruing thence to ourſelves. The 
ground of this injuſtice is envy, and malice; 
ſo that beſides the ſin of injuſtice, there i 
added, by way of overplus, a revengeſul 
deſign ; which is directly contrary to the 
obligations of charity, as well as to the Spi- 

rit 

d De Civitate Dei. Lib, XVI. Cap. xlv. 
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rit of the Goſpel. Self-love might ſeem a 


little to excuſe an ill action done out of necę / 


ſity; but to commit an injury, merely for the 


leaſure we take in ſeeing another ſuffer, is 
the character of the moſt degenerate of all 


beings. I might throw in this further con- 


ſideration to heighten the guilt of this fin, 
that by ſpoiling the goods of- another they 
are of uſe to no body,. which carries in it 
both a contempt of providence, whoſe boun- 
ties they are, and an jury to the common- 
wealth. 

2. By unjuſtly taking what is another's, 
which I call ht. As to the nature and 
guilt of which it makes but little difference, 
whether we take what is actually another*s, 
or wickedly intercept what would have 
otherwiſe come to him; as by forging, or 


| altering of wills, or obtaining them by un- 


fair methods. Concerning the latter of 
theſe * Cicero ſays with a good deal of rea- 
fon, Mihi quidem etiam vere bœreditates, c. 
« For my part, I think, that inheritances 
© which deſcend to perſons according to 
law cannot be honeſtly poſſeſſed, if they 
* were procured by flattery and artifice ; 


i and not the reward of a ſincere affection. 


And a little after he adds thoſe generous 
words, ©* If a good man were poſſeſſed of a 
c power, by ſnapping his fingers to inſert 
e his name in the wills of the rich without 


De Officiis, Lib. II. Cap. xviii, xix, 


5e their 
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their knowledge, yet he would never uſe 
< it, even though he were certain, the 
& fraud would never be ſuſpected.” It 
makes no difference neither as to the injuſ. 
tice, whether the wrong be done by force, 
which is called rapine; or by fraud, which 
the Civil Law makes eſſential to the notion 
of theft ; or by making the lau itſelf an in- 
ſtrument of oppreſſion; a thing often practi. 
ſed by great men, who either by intereſt, or 
by money, make theſe below them quit 
the proſecution of their right. Or finally, 
whether immediately, or by others whom we 
imploy; or in the fruits of whoſe wicked. 
neſs we knowingly partake. * Luci: Minucii 
Baſilii, Sc. Some perſons brought a 
« forged will of a rich man, L. Minucius 
e Bafilius from Greece to Rome; and that 
* they might the more eaſily get the will 
« admitted, had named in it, as joint exe- 
<« cutors with themſelves, M. Craſſus, and 
« 9. Hortenſius; two of the moſt powerful 
c men in the commonwealth. They, 
e though they ſuſpected the will to be a for- 
ic gery, yet having had no ſhare in forging 
« jt, did not refuſe to ſhare the. profits of 
© others knavery. But was this enough to 
de clear their character? I think not. They 
* ſhould have been thoroughly honeſt, and 
“ not content with ſaving appearances.” 
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SECTION XIX. Ina word, it is anjuſt to 
take what is another's without bis conſent, 
either given, or preſumed as among friends, 
unleſs in theſe two caſes, | | 

1. That it be done pro tempore, for a time 
only, and in &:ndneſs to the perſon from 
whom we take it, So we take a ſword from 
an angry man, and money from a drunkard. 
Or, 1 . 

2. By one who has zecęſſity to plead. 
What Seneca ſays in another caſe may be 
applied here, Magna eſt vis neceſſitatis, que 
quicquid cogit excuſat. Great is the au- 
« thority of neceſſity, which excuſes what- 
® ever it compels men to do. But then the 
neceſſity muſt be real, not pretended ; and 
the neceſſitous perſon muſt firſt try all other 
methods, He muſt take from one who has 
not himſelf equal need of it, and with a full 
intention to make reſtitution when it ſhall 
be in his power. That the taking away 
what is another's, with theſe proviſo's, is 
not theft, or an injurious deprivation, ſeems 
bighly probable, becauſe no one has an ab- 
/ute property in the things of life, exclu- 
live of the ſupertor right of the Creator, or 
the common right of his fellow creatures in 
caſes of neceſſity. No one will deny, that 
God has a power to take from one man and 
five to another; and being the Father of 
al mankind, and making the earth to yield 
Vo“. II, U  Aſufticient 
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© their knowledge, yet he would never uſe 
< it, even though he were certain, the 
& fraud would never be ſuſpected. It 
makes no difference neither as to the injuſ. 
tice, whether the wrong be done by force, 
which is called rapine; or by fraud, which 


the Civil Lau makes eſſential to the notion 


of theft ; or by making the lau itſelf an in- 
ſtrument of oppreſſion; a thing often practi. 


ſed by great men, who either by intereſt, or 
by money, make theſe below them quit 


the proſecution of their right. Or finally, 
whether immediately, or by others whom we 


imploy ; or in the fruits of whoſe wicked. 


neſs we knowingly partake. * Lucii Minucii 


Baſilii, Sc. Some perſons brought a 


« forged will of a rich man, L. Minucius 
e Bafilius from Greece to Rome; and that 
«© they might the more eaſily get the will 
“ admitted, had named in it, as joint exe- 


* cutors with themſelves, M. Craſſus, and 


« 9. Hortenfius; two of the moſt powerful 
c men in the commonwealth. They, 


though they ſuſpected the will to be a for- 


« gery, yet having had no ſhare in forging 


it, did not refuſe to ſhare the profits of 


te others knavery. But was this enough to 
<« clear their character? I think not. They 


e ſhould have been thoroughly honeſt, and 


e not content with ſaving appearances.” 


RT sxc- 
* Cicero. Ibid. Cap. xvili. 
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SECTION XIX. Ina word, it is arjuft to 
take what is another's without bis conſent, 
either given, or preſumed as among friends, 
unleſs in theſe two caſes. 

1. That it be done pro tempore, for a time 
only, and in #:ndneſs to the perſon from 
whom we take it. So we take a ſword from 
an angry man, and money from a drunkard. 
© | | | 

2. By one who has receſity to plead, 
What Seneca ſays in another caſe may be 
applied here, Magna eſt vis neceſſitatis, que 
quicquid cogit excuſat, * Great is the au- 
« thority of neceſity, which excuſes what- 
® ever it compels-men to do.” But then the 
neceſſity muſt be real, not pretended ; and 
the neceſſitous perſon muſt firſt try all other 
methods, He muſt take from one who has 
not himſelf egual need of it, and with a full 
intention to make reſtitution when it ſhall 
be in his power. That the taking away 
what is another's, with theſe proviſo's, is 
not theft, or an injurious deprivation, ſeems 
highly probable, becauſe no one has an ab- 
/ute property in the things of life, exclu- 


live of the ſuperior right of the Creator, or 


the common right of his fellow creatures in 
caſes of neceſſity. No one will deny, that 
God has a power to take from one man and 


vive to another; and being the Father of 


al mankind, and making the earth to yield 
Vol. II. 5 U ſufficient 
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ſufficient for all its inhabitants; when by 


his Providence he hath brought any of them 
into ſuch ſtraits, that they have nothing of 
their own whereon to ſubſiſt, it may be 


preſumed a warrant to take what others will 


not give. He who conferred life, with that 
conferred a right to ſuch things as are ne. 


ceſſary to preſerve life; not indeed an im- 
mediate right, but ſuſpended on the condi. 
tion of our firſt ufing all other methods, 
before we come to this laſt reſort, That 


which is ſuperfluous to one man, and ne- 


ceſſary to another, the author of nature, 
who would have all his children provided 
for, obliges the former to give to the latter; 
or, upon his refuſal to give, authorizes the 
other to take. What is the right which an 
infant deſerted of its parents, has to public 
maintenance? Much the ſame has one in 
neceſſity. Cicero to the ſame queſtion, 
Nonne igitur ſapiens, Sc. © Would nota 
% man of wiſdom and virtue, when in dan- 

ce ger of ſtarving, by force ſnatch food froma 
« worthleſs fellow?“ anſwers, by 10 mean. 
But then it is fair that he ſhould be allowed 
to explain his own meaning, as he after- 
wards does. If you take any thing from 
* another, though he be the mot infigni 
« ficant fellow | in the world, utilitatis tua 
e cauſa, for the ſake of your own advar- 
e tage, you act * the Law of 84 
« Put 


1 De Officiis, Lib. III. Cap. vi. 


Chap. VIII. of Dyjurics againſt others. 201 
« But then if you are a perſon whom the 
« commonwealth can ill ſpare, and upon 


« that conſideration, ob eam cauſam, you 


« make bold with what is another's to ſup- 
« ply your neceſſities, there is no harm 
done: the law of nature having ordained, 
that what was neceſſary to ſupport life, 
© ſhould be transferred to a wiſe, and brave, 
«and good man, though before in the poſ- 
« ſeſſion of a worthleſs one.” After which 
he adds this caution, ©* that you do not 
"eſteem better of yourſelf than you ought, 
that you may have a pretenſe to he inju- 
„ ious,” So that according to Cicero, the 
lwfulneſs of ſupporting life with what is 
mother's, does not ariſe merely from the 
weſity under which a perſon labours, but 


tom his being a better man, and more pub- 


ichy uſeful, than he from whom he takes 
t; and even then he muſt conſult his own 
reſervation, purely out of a generous re- 
ard to the public. But I think the foun- 
ation before laid down, as it is more ge- 


teral, ſo it is much more natural and cer- 
ln, E CE, 


dECTION XX. Before I diſmiſs this parti- 

lar, I would take notice of an opinion which 

utterly deſtructive of juſtice, and it is this; 

at Dominion is founded in grace; that is, 
2 the 


dee Barbeyrac's Preface to Puſfendurf's Law of Nature, 
. g. 29, where he cites Augufl. Epiſtol, cliui, Tom. II. 
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292 / Negative Fuſtice, and Pazr Il. 
the dominion which &:ngs have over their 
futjefFs,” and private men over their eſtate, 
they hold by faith in Chriſt. Auguſtin is 
charged with maintaining the ſame princi. 
ples, how truly I know not, ſince it is not 
to be found in the place referred to. He 
muſt be blind, who does not ſee that this 
aſſertion overturns all government, and ſo- 
ciety; for how eaſy is it for a man to eq. 
tertain a favourable opinion of himſelf, that 
he may have a claim to the goods of hi 
unregenerate, or ungodly ncighbour? Though, 
on the other hand, it is as hard to ſay, that 
this unregenerate man is not in the number 
of the elect, to whom conſequently we ſhall 
beobliged to refund what we have taken from 
him, as ſoon as he ſhall appear to be of this 
number. So that if the matter were to 
turn upon election, and men would not pro- 
ceed to ſtrip one another of their poſſeſſions, 
till it was demonſtratively plain, that thi 
man was elected, the other not; the world 
would be pretty ſecure, and quiet, notwith- 
ſtanding this notion. But to argue diredth, 
and not from conſequences, He who was 
the great author of my life, and who hati 
given me a power of propagating lite to 
others, has thereby made it my duty, t. 
the beſt of my ability, to provide for tis 
ſuſtentation and comfort both of my o 
life, and the children which God hath given 


or may hereafter give me. Whatever 25 
5 HS | | are 


fore I acquire by honeſt methods, nature 
and providence, give me a right to poſleſe, 
till it is forfeited by the laws of ſociety, 
Beſides, that as long as I keep to the terms 
upon which I am a member of any ſociety, 
[ have from that ſociety a promiſe of ſecu- 
rity, and protection in all my legal rights. 
Whoever, therefore, belonging to the ſociety 
ſhall fraudulently or violently take away 
what is mine, breaks the promiſe which be 
hath made me; I ſay, which he hath made 
me; becauſe the promiſe of a ſociety is con- 


WY firucively the promiſe of every member. 

all — 
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„ CAr TER IX. 


Of FP ofetive Fuſtice 3 and of Domi. 
nion, with the Diſtinctions of it, 
and the Methods of acquiring it, 


SECTION I, e Fuſtice, the other 
8 member of the general Di. 
viſion, is rendering to all their dues, A 
thing may be due by a natural, or an acquired 
right, Natural rights are ſuch as nature in. 
mediately confers ; among theſe are the rights 
we have to truth, faithfulneſs, and to the di- 
ties claimable by natural relations from one 
another. Acquired rights are ſuch as owe 
their being to the intervention of human alli; 
ſuch are thoſe which ſpring from civil, rel 
gious, or political relations; or from a law- 
ful dominion over any worldly good thing, 
The duties which we call relative are to be 
treated of in another place. By virtue of 
poſitive juſtice, we are obliged to render 
back a depofitum ; or being made judges in: 
controverſy of right to award the whole, 0 
the ſeveral ſhares of a thing to the perſon, 0 


perſons, unto whom we are perſuaded the 
- belong 
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belong. But theſe things are too plain to 
need inſiſt ing on. I ſhall therefore confine 
myſelf to the conſideration of the following, 
commutative juſtice ſtrictly ſo called, truth, 
fidelity, and reſtitution ; after which diſtri- 
butivejuſtice will require a brief conſideration. 


SECTION II, The chhiects of commutative 
juſtice being the 7hings of this world, this 
virtue evidently preſuppoſes domznion ; of the 
ditions of which, and the ways of ac- 
quiring it, it will be uſeful to diſcourſe 
ſomewhat largely. Dominion is a right to 
j1ſeſs or enjoy ſome certain things, I do not 
make dominion and property to be equivalent 
terms, as they are uſually taken. . All pro- 
perty implies dominion, but there may be 
dominion without property. Dominion is 
aright in things irręeſpective of more than 
the perſon who injoys it; property is the 
ame right conſidered as veſted in ſome ex- 
clu{ve of others. Dominion is either uni- 
verſal, or proper. Dominion may be ſaid to 
be univerſal as to its object, and as to its ſub- 
eck. As to its che, it ſignifies that domi- 
nion which God has given to man over all 
the things of this world, as well animate as 
manimate ; the beaſts of the field, as the fruits 
of the earth. That this dominion of man 
yer inſerior creatures extends to the taking 
Way their lives, abſtracting from Revela- 
ln, which furniſhes us with a full grant to 

1 this 
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296 Of Poſitive Juſtice, and of PAR x II. 
this purpoſe, is perhaps a thing not ſo eaſily 
roved. The reaſon upon which * Pffen. 
dorf and others, after * Cicero, chiefly rely, 
ſeems to me good for little. Homini nibil 
juris eſſe cum beſtiis. © That there is no 
% law or obligation common to man and 
&« beaſts.” For it the meaning be, that 
there is no law to which beaſts are ſubject 
together with mankind, and which is to re- 
gulate the behaviour of each towards the 
other, I grant it; but deny the conſequence, 
that therefore man is abſolute Lord of the 
brute creation, and may at pleaſure deprive 
his ſlaves of their beings. For though the 
beaſts acknowledge no law, it does not 
therefore follow, that man and they are in 
a ſtate of war; ſince many ſpecies of them, 
and thoſe which we ofteneſt kill, are alto- 
gether inoffenfive, and ſo need no law to fe. 
ſtrain them from being miſchievous to man; 
Who ſeems therefore forbidden by the law 
of reaſon to begin an 7nvaſive war, in which 
he has neither provocation, nor reſiſtance, 
Nor is it juſt arguing, that beaſts being un- 
der no obligation to man, man cannot be 
under any to them. For if nature bas pro- 
vided for the ſafety of mankind by making 
| beaſts of a gentle barmleſs diſpoſition, it 1s as 
well as if they were under obligations to jul- 
tice, and obſerved them with the _ 
| NL | exact- 


2 De Jure Naturz & Gentium, Lib. IV. Cap. i, 


> De Finibus, Lib. III. Cap. xx. 
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clination is to them to keep them from hurt- 
ing man, reaſon ſhould be to man to dif- 
ſuade him from deſtroying his fellow ani- 
mals, who would live quietly by him. Up- 
on this account, I cannot think this alone a 
ſufficient warrant to uſe the beaſts at diſcre- 
tion, That which I apprehend to be a 
carer intimation of the will of the Creator 
in this matter is, that it is well known to 
be the deſign of nature, that ſome animals 
ſhould prey upon others, by thoſe inſtincts 
which carry many of them to ſupport their 
lives this way. If there are ſome creatures 


who are naturally carnivorous, does it not 


follow, that others were intended for food to 
them? And if they are defigned for food to 
other animals, much more to man, the no- 
bleſt animal of the creation; and who has 
" appetites given him agreeable to ſuch a kind 
of food Further, notwithſtanding the vaſt 
deſtruction that is continually made among 
beaſts, and fiſh, and fowls, the world is 
ſtill ſufficiently ſtocked, and nature has taken 
care they ſhould multiply as faſt as mankind 


has occaſion for them; while all the tamer 


animals being provided for by man, greater 


numbers of them live, and live more bappily, 
than they could do if left to ſhift for them- 


ſelves. Theſe conſiderations, with their want- 


ing the gift of reaſon, make it highly proba- 


ble they were deſigned for human uſe. 
| EE em © 


exactneſs. And therefore what natural in- 
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2 SECT ION HI. Asto the /abje&, univerſal 


dominion is a dominion common to all man. 


kind. © Sunt autem privata nulla naturd, 
« Nature has not ſettled the ſhare of parti. 
* cular perſons.” And here this queſtion 
has been ſometimes diſputed, whether, when 
God gave the earth to the children of men, it 
was all ſettled upon Adam as his peculiar 
property or eſtate, to be by him afterward 
divided amongſt his children as he ſhould 
think fit? Or was given to mankind in gene- 
ral as they ſhould ſucceſſively come into the 
world, till the whole was peopled and poſ- 
ſeſſed? The account of the diviſion of the 
world given us in the © Chronicon of Euſebi- 
us, is founded upon the ſuppoſition, that 
Noah ſome time before his death, fat down, 
by divine appointment, and parted the world 
among his three children, ordering what re- 
gions the deſcendants of each of them ſhould 
inhabit ; but this being a mere fiction, no 
great regard can be had to it: and the lat- 
ter of the two hypotheſes appears to me the 


more rational. For the earth being of ſuch 


extent, and confiſting of ſo many regions, 


as Adam had the privilege of the firſt choice, 


ſo it was but fit, that his deſcendants as they 
came to years of reaſon ſhould pleaſe themſelves, 
in chuſing their reſpective portions, and places 
255 „ of 
e Cicero. De Officiis, Lib. I. Cap. vii. 

4 See Shuckford's Connect. Vol, I. pag. 177. 
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of abode. His aſſigning theſe to them 
would have been both needleſs and trouble- 
ſome. Hereupon another queſtion ariſes, 
whether men, for any time, contented them- 
ſelves with this general dominion, ſollicit- 
ous for no other property than in the fruits 
which they had gathered, or the beaſts they 
had caught; which by theſe very actions 
they made their own? If we, follow the 
Poets in their fanciful deſcriptions of the 
Golden Age, this was the manner of livin 
of the firſt uncorrupted race of mortals ; -but 
as for any ſuch age it may be very well call- 
ed fabulous. * Grotius indeed ſays, that the 
continuance of ſuch a ſtate of things had not 
been impoſſible, if there had been a great 
ſimplicity among men, and perfect charity. 
He ſhould have ſaid a prodigious ſimplicity ; 
that is, that men lived upon the ſpontaneous 
productions of the ground, and exerciſed no 
arts of life. For if you ſuppoſe them to 
employ their labour in plowing and manur- 
ing the ground, or their ill in other arts 
and profeſſions; you muſt likewiſe ſuppoſe 
them to have diſtinct properties, or unac- 
countable jealouſies, and confuſions would 
inſue. Since, as * Ariſtotle has obſerved, 
** if there be not the exacteſt quality of la- 
* bour and profit, one will be thought to 
10 have / too much to his ſhare, and another 
* foo 


* De jure Belli & Pacis, Lib, II. Cap. ii. ect. 2. 
f Politic. Lib. II. Cap. iii. 
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* foo little,” And then there is ſomething 


in property which whets the induſtry of men; 


and it is with an incredible pleaſure they 


injoy things which they can call their own, 


So that there can be no doubt but property 
is as old as ſociety; which makes way for 


another queſtion. 


SECTION IV. How property was at firſt 
fixed, was it by agreement, or by occupancy? 
In this queſtion I ſhall conſider both the 


rigbt, and the fact. 


i. Since the earth was given in common to 
mankind, had one man a right to appro- 
priate any part of it, without the conſent of 
the reſt ? J anſwer, yes; becauſe though the 
things of the world were res omnium, every 
one's, in one ſenſe; in another, they were res 
nullius, no one's property, till occupancy made 
them ſo. They belonged to all, as every 


man had a right to poſſeſs his portion; they 


belonged to no one, unleſs any body had 
made them his by entering upon the poſſeſ- 
ſion of them, It was not here as in the 
cafe of a Common, in which no incigſure can 
be made, without the conſent of all the pro- 
prietors ; for as to this latter there is a oint 
occupancy : whereas, in the former, it is ſup- 
poſed, that no man has yet poſſeſſed, and 
conſequently every one has a right to do it; 
and he who is firſt hereby makes it his pecu- 
liar, The fitteſt parallel therefore i - 

FN | thole 


GGG 
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thoſe parts of the world which are yet un- 


ii. The matter of fact ſeems to on thus. 
When men were yet few in number, and 


inhabited; for as they are open to the firſt 
comers, ſo was all the world in the begin- 


lived in the ſame neighbourhood, it looks 
moſt probable, that every one took a ſpot 
of ground to cultivate and improve, as his 
fancy, or convenience led him; and in caſe 
two or more pitched upon the ſame place, 
to prevent contention, they decided the mat- 
ter by lot, or by agreeing it amongſt them- 
ſelves, When their multitudes obliged them 
to diſperſe in ſeveral bodies over the earth, 
each of theſe colonies and diviſions was at 
liberty to fix their habitation and form of 
government, as beſt ſuited their inclinations: 


after which they divided the tract of land 


which was their common property into ſe- 
veral parcels, according to the number and 
largeneſs of families, the dignity of perſons, 
and the like. And what after the dividend 


remained unallotted to any one, was res po- 


ſuli, the right of the public. Though I 


will not ſay that this is an exa& account of 


the manner of introducing diſtinct properties 


into the world, yet from what may be 


judged from the traces of this matter in hiſ- 
tory, it ſeems to have been generally done 


in ſome way, as to the main, agreeing with 


this. Amidſt the ſeparate properties of "I 
| this 
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302 Of Poſitive Juſtice, and of PAR Il. 
this uni verſal dominion (till ſubſiſts in ſome 
things, which are of ſuch à nature, that 
they cannot be appropriated; as the air, the 
light, the running water, the ſea, and the 
fo ſtore. Theſe the 5 Civil Laws calls com. 
munia omnium, things common to all, By 
the ſea muſt be underſtood the main ocean, 
or otherwiſe what 1s there ſaid is not true; 
fince thoſe parts of the ſea which are incloſed 
by, or bordering upon the dominions of a 
particular Prince, or State, may be ſubject 
within certain limitations to that particular 
Prince, or State. As to the Iigbt, the air, 
the water, my right to them does not intitle 
me to treſpaſs upon the ground of my 

neighbour to injoy them. 
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SECTION V. Proper dominion, or more 
plainly property, is either joint, or Jingle, 
When I ſpeak of ſoint property, I do not in- 
tend ſuch things as the h Civil Law calls pub- 
lica, ſuch as the highways, ports, rivers, and 

the like; for though the 2% of theſe things 
is common, yet the property of them, as the 
author of the New Inſtitutes well obſerves, 
is, by the Law of England, veſted in the 
King, or in thoſe who claim under him; in 
other nations, is in thoſe who have the ſu- 
preme power. But the things which I mean 
are among others, ſuch as the Civil Low 

| terms 
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terms res uni berſitatis, things belonging to 


ſome body or community” of men, who are 
reckoned as a compound perſon ; as a town, 

a pariſh, a college, or the like. In all theſe 
things, whether res communes publice, or 
ver ſitatis, i Cicero's rule muſt take place, 
ite primum manus eſt, Sc. © The firſt 

« part of juſtice is not to hurt any one; next 
to make uſe of things in common, ds com- 
«* mon; While we uſe 3 dur peculiar 
property, as ur 0wn,” In things of com- 
mon right, let not a man arrogate to him 


to private things, which is what I mean by 
fngle property, he has a greater liberty; yet 
ſtill ſuch a liberty as 1s bounded by reaſon, 
and the laws of his country. Again domi- 
nion is either intire or divided. Plenum do- 
ninium, or intire dominion is, whete both 
the property, and the v/e are in the fame per- 
ſon, Divided dominion, or dominium minus 
plenum, is either dis ect, or profitable ; the 
firſt is his, who has the property, but not 


it without the e by the Civil I 6 
called uſufrud?. 


SECTION VI. The ways of acquiring pro- 
perty are chiefly theſe. Firſt, Occupancy, 
' Veteri occupatione, ut = quondam in va- 
5 cua 


; De Officiis, Lib. I. Cap. vii. | 
& Gore, ut ſupra. & Digeſt, XLI. i. 3« 


{lf any ſpecial privilege or licence; but as 


the profir ; the latter his, who has the pro- 
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cua uenerunt. Such was their's who for- 
% merly came into countries uninhabited,” 
Of this kind ſeveral inſtances may be given, 
as the right which the firſt poſſeſſor has to 
znpeopled countries, of which before. De. 
relicts, or things witfully abandoned by the 
former owner. I ſay wilfully, becauſe if it 
was done out of neceſſity, or forgetfulneſ, 
they are not to be eſteemed of this'number, 
To wild creatures, which have no maſter, 
and which a man is not forbidden by the 
law to catch or kill; and finally, to things 
Found, atter due inquiry has been made for 
the loſer, unleſs where the law or cuſtom 
gives it to the King, or ſome other perſon. 
For I cannot imagine, that the finder isun- 
der any proper obligation to give it to the 
poor, as ſome have determined in the caſe; 
ſince, if he be a poor man who finds it, he 
may well be allowed to conſider himfelt be- 
fore others, and to keep what Providence 
has thrown into his hands. If he be a per- 
ſon of ſome wealth, it is not unreaſonable he 
ſhould retain it, to make amends for the 
hazard which he runs of loſing ſomething 
of his own as valuable. Cicero goes on, aut 
vicloria, ut qui bello potiti ſunt, &c, Ot 
« by victory, when we acquire any thing 
& 1n war, or by law or compact, or upon 
&« performing certain conditions, or by Ut ; 
« all which making things which were by 
nature common, the property of particular 


1 Per- 


Chap. IX. Dominion, and its Diſtinctions. 30 5 
« perſons, let each retain what thus falls 
« to him.” Things ſeized in war are b 

the ! Civil Law reckoned to the head of oc- 
cupancy, or originary title; but according to 
Monſieur * T:t7us, to ſpeak ſtrictly, here is 
no true acquiſition at all; ſince the taking 
away any thing from an enemy by violence 
has no effect in right, but only in fact; and 
following treaties muſt determine the ac- 
quiſition. | 


SECTION VII. The reſt are comprehend- 
ed under the name of derivative titles; I 
ſhall only take notice of preſcription, or ſuc- 


ceſion by teſtament, or to one who dies inteſ- 


tate. ® Preſcription, or uſucapion, eſt adiectio 


mini per continuationem poſſeſſionts temporis 


kge deſiniti; © is an- acquiſition of property 
by the continuance of poſſeſſion, for a time 
* fixed by the law.“ This time of preſerib- 
ing is in ſome countries, and caſes, more; in o- 
thers, 4%. That preſcription with the proper 
conditions annexed to to it, as that it is SO 
file by gift or purchaſe, from one whom 


we verily believe to be the proprietor, and 


| without any claim in the mean time from 
the true co4wner ; that with theſe, and the 
other requiſite conditions, preſcription gives 
a right, is a known matter of fact: and 
that the law of preſcription is in general 
Vor. II. X founded 


| Inſtitut, II. 4. 17. 
" Obſervat. in Puffendorf, cccx. 
u Digeſt. XLI. iii. 3. | 
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306 Of Poſitive Juſtice, and of PR x II. 
founded upon reaſon, is likewiſe certain; 
ſince the public peace makes it neceſſary. 
* Uſucepio conſtituta eſt, ut aliquis litium finis 
efſet ; © Preſcription was eſtabliſhed, that 
t law ſuits might not be endleſs.” But 
that it always gives a right in conſcience, may 
very well be doubted. If the thing was 
lawfully preſcribed, and was either bought 
by myſelf, or by one who would have given 
me the money, if he had not laid it out in the 
purchaſe; I think it paſſes into my proper 
right. But if the caſe be ſuch, that neither 
my money, nor money that would have 
been mine, paid for the thing; and it ap- 
pears, that the reaſon why the true proptie- 
tor did not challenge his right, was either 
ignorance, or want of opportunity; it is my 
opinion that the thing ought in conſcience 
to be reſtored to him. 


SECTION VIII. As to ſucceſſion by teſta- 
ment, it 18a dictate of reaſon, that every man 
have the diſpoſing by his laſt will of whathe 
dies poſſeſſed of, provided in doing it he tranſ- 
greſſes not the rules of natural equity ; as by 
cauſeleſsly paſſing over thoſe to whom na- 
ture itſelf ſeems to give the ſucceſſion. For 
though the teſtament is not of force till af- 
ter the death of the teſtator ; that is, till the | 
time when he muſt have loſt his right in 
all the things of this world; yet, for as 

n 


Cicero. De Officiis, Lib. II. Cap. xxiii. 
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time of bequeathing them, it is fit his diſ- 
poſal of them ſhould take place, when he 
can no more injoy them himſelf. And 
there is much the ſame reaſon for ſucceſſion 
to an inteſtate ; ſince, though there be no 
expreſs will of the deceaſed, the lau pre- 
fumes it to have been his will, that they 
ſhould ſucceed to his rights, for whom he 
had, or ought to have had, the greateſt 
kindneſs. Acceſſion is a manner of acqui- 
ring common to both the former ; whereb 

one thing being ours, whether originally, or 
derivatively, another becomes ours as acce/- 
ſary to it. - For the ſeveral ways of which 
| refer you to the Civil Law, 


bout dominion might have been introduced 

under negative juſtice, as that forbids our 
injuring another in his worldly goods; 
which is equally founded in dominion, 

with that branch of juſtice, which I am 

now explaining : but as I thought this to 

be the fitteſt place of the two, I have ac- 

cordingly made choice of it. 


Ds ET 


Read on this Chapter. 


Cicero. De Officiis, Lib. II. Cap. xxii. 
Erotii De jure Belli & Pacis, Lib. II. 


Cap. i— vii. 
1 Puſfendorf. 


much as he had a right in them, at the 


After all, T am ſenſible this diſcourſe a- 
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Puffendorf. De Jure Nature & Gentium, 
Lib. IV. Cap. iii—vii. 

De officio Hom. & Civis, Lib, II. 
Cap. ix. edit. Carmichael, 1724. 

Cumberland De Legibus Nature , Cap. vii, 

Sharp's Sermons, Vol. II. Serm. ii. 

Hooker's Feclefiaſtical Polity. 

Fleetwood's Serm. on Tit. iii. f. 

Hoadley's Meaſures of Submiſſion. 

Conſiderations, and Reply to Biſhop 
Blachball, Tract vi, vii. 

—— Original and Inſtitution of Civil 
Government. 

Jackſon's Grounds of civil and eccleſiaſli 
cal Government. 

Collier's Eſſays, Part III. Eſſay i iv. Part 

| WF. Eflay ii, vii, 

Reynolds's Letter to a Deiſt about the 
Right to animal Food, 

TyrrelPs Diſquiſition of the Law of Na- 
ture, Chap, IV. Sect. vi—ix. 

Locke of Government, Part I. Chang. Iv, 
Part II. Chap. v 

Wood's New Inſtitutes of W and 
Civil Law. l 

Turnbull's Heineccius, Book I. Ch. ix. xiii. he 

Mountęſquiou s Spirit of Laws, Book III, uf 
V. 


Earl Stanbope's and Earl of Orforts Ml th 
Speeches at the trial of Dr. Sachever'. Ml bc 


CHAN. ed 
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ſt 


CHAPT . 


of G Juſtice, and of 


SECTION I. F O return now fcom this 


digreſſion, commutative 


juſtice is that virtue which ſecures to every 
man his due in the traffick and commerce of 
the world; comprehending whatſoever is ca- 


| pable of having a priceor value ſet upon it; as 


ford, raiment, money, labour, inſtruction, ad- 
vice, and the like, For when any of theſe 
are exchanged for another, there is a price put 
upon them, and by preſerving an equality in 
this, is this virtue of juſtice maintained, 


Cmmutative juſtice ſuppoſes an equality of 


ferſons : aman's poverty, or riches alter no- 
thing in the caſe. If a man buy, though 
he abound in wealth, he ought not to be 
uſed unconſcionably ; and, ſince his riches 
are his own, ſhould not be made to pay for 
them in his dealings with us. Neither can 
he complain of injuſtice, though a poor 
man, when the uſual price of things is inſiſt- 
ed on. Indeed where a man's neceſſities 
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310 Of Commutative Fuſtice, Pak x ll. 
preſſing, and his poverty ſuch, that he can 
not riſe to what is demanded, we may be 
bound if able to abate of the price; not by 
any obligations of juſtice, but charity, Is 
he who ſells a rich man? He is not there. 


fore obliged to part with his goods at 2 


lower rate than others, Is he a poor man? 
'There is no reaſon why he ſhould in his de- 
mands exceed the current value; unleſs it 
be ſuppoſed, he acquainis the buyer with 
his circumſtances, and the buyer on that 
conſideration is willing to give him dearer, 
And as juſtice ſuppoſes an equality of per- 
ſens, ſo it conſiſts in an equality of things 1; 
to their price and value. 


SECTION II. The meaſure by which we 
rate the value of things, is either natural, or 
accidental, The natural is the fitneſs of 
things to ſerve the proper inartificial needs 
of human life: this may be called their - I 
trinſic value. The accidental meaſure is ſome 
conſideration not natural to the thing, where- 
by we eſtimate its value. It is called acct- 
dental, becauſe it depends upon opinion, au- 
thority, ſcarcity, and the like. The price of 
things is chiefly regulated by this laſt mea- 
ſure, Things the mo/t indiſpenſably neceſ- 


ſary are not properly of any price, if they 


be in ſuch plenty as to ſerve for all mankind. 


| For this reaſon warer ordinarily bears no 


price: I fay ordinarily, for I ſuppoſe a man 
_ = 2% placed 
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placed in ſuch circumſtances, as that he 
cannot purchaſe a draught of water but at 
an exceſſive price; by this accident it be- 
comes precious. Again, price is either vu 
ar, or eminent. Vulgar is what * Ariſtotle 
calls Y Xp, the uſe of things, either natural, 
or accidental. The eminent price is money; 
which virtually contains in it all other 
things; 3 UT&AAQGY HO TYG XO c ouub ev, 
* the ſubſtitute of uſe by common agree- 
« ment.” Hence he obſerves it has its name 
Nowopue ; becauſe its value is not Pur, anau 
ww not from nature, but law. And by this 
common ſtandard, as he farther obſegves, is 
the value of all other things meaſured, and 
reduced to an equality. Thus where two 
things are to be valued, the previous queſ- 
tion is, how much money is each worth ? 
For by this is known what proportion they 
bear to each other in worth. Of the uſe of 
money, and how introduced, beſides Ari- 
ftotle where cited, you may conſult Puffen- 
dorf De Pretio, Lib. V. the Digeſts, Locke 


of Government, and others. 


war; 
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StS TION III. The genuine rule of com- 
a- mutative juſtice, as J hinted before, is to 5 
. ere an equality. I do not mean an equali- 
ey ty per ſe, and in itſelf exact, (for it is ſel- 
d. dom that can be aſcertained) but according 
no to a arr, and eguitable eſtimate, For it 


an W 4 muſt 
ed Ethic. ad Nicom. Lib. V. Cap. v. 
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312 Of Commutative Juſtice, PART II. 


mult be conſidered, that commerce was in- 
tended as much for the benefit of one 2; 
another; that there is a facit agreement, as 
often as men negotiate with one another, 
that they will be fincere and open in their 


dealings; and that it is a rule of eternal 
equity, that a man do ſo to others, and no- 


thing elſe, than what he thinks they may 
reaſonably do to him. I am not ſurprized 


to hear Hobbes talk after another rate; Si 


res naſtras vendamus quanti poſſumus, injuria 


nulla eſt emptori, qui id voluit & petiit. If 
we ſell our goods as dear as we can, no 


* 1njuygy is done to the buyer, who choſe 


© and defired to have them at this price: 


But I muſt confeſs, that © Puffendorf's ſay- 
ing, That every man in a'ſtate of natural 
<« liberty is permitted to put what price he 
„ pleaſes on the things which belong to 
« him,” was the occaſion of a little wonder. 
For ſurely there is a natural equity, as well 
as a natural liberty; and as to the above men- 
tioned maxim, it makes not the leaſt differ- 
ence in what ſtate a man is, whether of na- 
tural freedom, or ſociety, And this rule 
duly attended to, would not only keep us 
from impoſing unreaſonably, and inhumanly 
on others neceſſities, (which is all the miti- 
gation Pyffendorf” adds of his general aſſcr- 
tion) but alſo from every kind and . 
el 


b De Cive, Lib. III. Cap. vi. 


De Pretio, Lib. V. 
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of unequal dealing. It 1s true, every man 


bour, where the law has not already done 
it; but let the price at which he rates them 


nation, or pleaſure. It is needleſs to obſerve, 
that all fraud and couzenage ſtand con- 
demned by the general rule, Ratio poſtulat 
we quid inſidigſe, ne quid Simulate, ne quid 
fallaciter, ** Reaſon requires, that nothin 

« be tranſacted in commerce inſidiouſly, 
«* fraudulently, and with diſſimulation,“ 
faith Cicero. That falſe weights and mea- 
fures are abſolutely unlawful ; neither may 
we make uſe of any baſe finiſter arts to draw 
others into bargains, which may be to their 


atone for the drſhoneſty of them. A plea- 
ant ſtory of this kind, you have worth read- 


of a certain Pythian, who under a pretence 
ofan unwillingneſs to part with his gardens, 
over-reached Caius Canius, though a man of 
lenſe. This is what he there defines, pre- 
* tending one thing, and doing another.” 
Cum et aliud fimulatum, aliud actum. It is 
allo evident, that we ought not to take ad- 
vantage of another's ignorance, or of his par- 
ticular fancy for a thing, or fear of difoblig- 
ing us in not complying with our terms, or 


of 


De Officiis, Lib. III. Cap. xiv, 


is to prize his own goods, or his own la- 


he according to his conſcience, not his incli- 


prejudice. The wit that may be ſhewn in 
ſach methods of circumvention, will not 


ing in Cicero De Officiis, Lib. V. Cap. xiv. 
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314 Of Commutative Fuſiice, Part I 
of his neceſſities. Vet however plain theſs 


things are in fheory, in practice many ſeem 
not perſuaded of the truth of them, 


" SECTION IV. 1. We ought not to take 
advantage of another's ignorance, by conceal. 
ing what he ought to know, and what is not 
eaſily diſcernible ; either becauſe in its own 
nature ſecret, or for want of ſkill in the 
rticular thing, or through the uncommon 
ſtupidity of the buyer or ſeller, And upon 
this principle © Cicero will not allow an ho- 
neſt man, des vendere propter vitia, &. 
* to ſell a houſe upon account of its incon- 
ec veniences, and not to inform the buyer 
«© of them, or to put off bad money, and the 
c like.” And accordingly, in the famou; 
caſe of Rhodes, when there was a ſcarcity of 
corn there, and ſeveral ſhips about to arrive 
for their ſupply, he determines the caſe, 
that the maſter of the fir/? ſhip that arrived, 
ſhould inform the Rhodrans of the reſt, and 
not make his advantage of the ſcarcity, and 
of their ignorance of ſupplies being near. 
To direct us in our judgment in this, and 
ſuch like caſes, there is this rule ; which as 
far as I have yet examined it, will, I appre- 
hend, hold good. That a buyer or ſeller is 
not ſo much to conſider, whether it is to 
the advantage of the other party to know 
what he knows; as what he ſhould in con- 
| 7: + one 


© De Officiis, Lib. III, Cap. xlii,—xvi. 
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My 


Chap. X. and of Uſury. =: 
ſcience be obliged to do, ſuppoſing himſelf as 
ignorant as the other, and ſo the truth not 


known till after the compact is finiſhed, 


and the exchange made. Would he think 
himſelf in this caſe- obliged to ſupply what 
was wanting, to make it an equal bargain ? 
If ſo, he may be aſſured that in the like 
caſe, where he is appriſed of the matter be- 
ſore hand, he ought to communicate his 
knowledge. Let us apply this to the pre- 
ſent caſe, and here the queſtion is, if the 
maſter, ignorant that there was more Cor 
coming to Rhodes, ſhould ſell his at a high 
rate, and a little after ſeveral other ſhips 
ſhould arrive; whether he were then bound 
to repay thoſe who had bought of him, 
what they had given him extraordinary? 
I fancy there is hardly any one who will 
not ſay, he is not bound to do it: conſe- 
quently I ſhould think, he 1s not bound to 
inform them of it, though he ſhould hap- 
pen to know it ; but as he himſelf often 
ſuffers by his ignorance of futurity, may be 
allowed to make ſome advantage of his know- 
ledge. . What in generoſity, and from a pub- 
ie ſpirit, he ought to do, is another queſ- 
tion: I am now talking of ſtri& juſtice. 
Some to vindicate their concealing the de- 
fects of what they ſell plead, that they force 
no body to buy; but what is Ciceros com- 
pariſon ? A man lays ſnares for wild beaſts, 
into which they fall of themſelves, no one 

f | pur- 
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316 Of Commutative Juſtice, Pax ll. 
purſuing them and driving them on; ſo you 
expoſe an houſe to ſale, and put out an ad. 


vertiſement of it, without the leaſt ſyllable 


of the faults for which you ſell it, and by 
this means another is caught. unawares in 


the trap. 


SECTION V. 2. Has another a particular 


fancy to ſomething which we are minded to 
ſell? We ought not to take the advantage | 


of this ſituation of his mind to ſcrew him 


up to an unreaſonable price ; for as much 


as the value of things depends, not on any 
man's /-ng/e opinion, but on the general ei. 
mate. Ts 

3. Do we think another under particular 
obligations to deal with us, and in conh. 
dence that we have him ſure, make him 
pay dearer for what he buys than the reſt 
of our cuſtomers ? We are certainly guilty 
of a breach of commutrative juſtice. 

4. Do we take advantage of another's ne- 
ceſſities, to impoſe our own hard terms upon 


him? It is a very unwarrantable practice. 


We know, perhaps, that another has a very 
urgent occaſion to buy ſomething in our 
poſſeſſion, and muſt have it whatever it coſt 
him; | whereupon we ſell as dear as we can. 
Or to make up a little money, he is under a 
neceſſity of ſelling though to his loſs, and ſo 
we buy as cheap, as at another time we ſell 
dear, But we muſt diſtinguiſh between 
| public 


Chap. X. and of Uſury, 317 
lic, and private neceſſities. A private ne- 
ceflity will not juſtify the making a gain of 
it, as the public will do; which raiſes the 
account of things, and thereby renders it 
lawful to ſell dearer. But let not this be. 
forgotten, that the neceſſity is not to be the 
F:& of our artful management, which is 
generally the caſe of monopolies; for this is 
impoſing on the neceſſities of the public. 


SECTION VI. I will conclude this Chap- 
ter with an inference from the value of things 
2s firſt ſtated, in which ſtate v/ury, when 
du regulated, appears not inconſiſtent with 
the ſtricteſt juſtice. By uſury I mean taking 
intereſt, in conſideration of the ſe another 
has of my money, The money, though 
not in ite, valuable, is by acccident ſo; and 
ſerves inſtead of all things Now, fince 2 
money is uſeful to the borrower, I can ſee no 
reaſon why 1 ſhould not come in for a ſhare 
in the profit; provided there be a proportion 
between the value of the intereſt I have for 
my money, and the uſe that is, or may be 
made of ſuch a ſum. For this proportion is 
all that is required by commutative juſtice. 
And eſpecially does this appear lawful when 
it is conſidered, that I ſometimes run the 
bazard of the principal. The Fews them- 
ſelves were allowed by the Law, Deut. 
lt xxiii. 19. to lend on uſury to ſtrangers; 
n which proves it not to be contrary to natural 
c 5 equity; 
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occaſion to borrow victuals but the poor? 


318 Of CommutativeFuſtice, &c, Pay 
equity; and perhaps to their brethren too, 
who were not poor; for the poverty of the 
borrower is particularly mentioned, Ex 
XXi1. 25. as areaſon againſt taking uſury of 
him. And where it is not mentioned it 
ſeems to be intimated, by the laws ſpecify. 
ing z /ury of victuals; for who ſhould — 


Conſult on this Chapter. 


Cicero De Officiis, Lib. III. Cap. xii, 
—XXxlU, 
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Of Truth ; how far its Obligations 
extend, and whether wholly found- 


ed in Fuſtice. 9 


SECTION I. HOUGH truth borrows 
| part of its authority from 
juſtice, and is uſually treated not as a diſtinct 
victue, but a branch of juſtice; in conſider- 
ing the obligation we are under to ſpeak 
ruth, I ſhall take a greater latitude, 'and in- 
quire; whether there be not an intrinſic beau- 
yin truth, and a moral turpitude inſeparable 
from a lie; which is a violation of it. Truth 

is either Jogicad, phyſical, or moral. Phyſicat 
truth is the agreement of our thoughts, or 
judgment of things to the things themſelves. 

Logical truth is the agreement of our words 
with the reality of things. Moral truth is 
the agreement of our words, and thoughts. 
That this diſtinction of truth is founded in 
a real difference of ideas may be exemplified 
after this manner. Being aſked whether 
Thomas is at home ? I anſwer yes, believing 
him to be abroad, It may ſo happen that 
| Thomas 
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320 Of Truth, Pax II 
Thomas is at home, ſo that here is Agi 
truth, or a propoſition verified in fact, but 
neither phy/ical nor moral truth: for neither 
do my thoughts correſpond with the event, 
nor my words with my thoughts. It is on. 
ly moral truth that claims our conſideration 
at preſent, 


SecT10Nn II. Oppoſite to moral truth, is 
what we term a lie; which may be thus de. 
fined. A lie is an affirmation or denial by 

words, or any other /gns to which a certain 
| determinate meaning is affixed, of ſomething 
contrary to our real 7houghts, and intenti- 
ons. A lie always concerns the preſent 
time; for though a man who promiſes 
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what he intends not to perform be a lyat; 
yet the lie conſiſts not in the non-perform- 0 
ance of the thing promiſed, (which is n- g 
faithfulneſs, or breach of promiſe) but in f 
making a promiſe, which, at the time when p 
he makes it, he has no intention to obſerve, Will b; 
To conſtitute a lie, the meaning of the n 
words, or figns made uſe of, muſt be fixed il 
and determinate ; ſo that it ſhall not be pr 
poſſible, at leaſt not without notorious vio- fu 
lence, to underſtand them in any ſenſe, but Hof 
that which contradicts the man's inward WW pl 
apprehenſions. And when the ſenſe is thus not 
fixed, it makes no difference what the figns BW wh 
are which we employ. A lie may be told tha 

\ 


in geſtures as well as in words, A mans 
T1 | | deny 


K 


Chap. XI, and its Obligations. 321 
denying, in ſo many expreſs words, the do- 
ing ſomething, which he was conſcious had 
been done by him, is an unqueſtioned lie; 
yet not more evidently a lie, than for a 
mute, being interrogaygd upon a fact which 
he did, to bend his. ſuppoſing that to 
have the fated ſignificatibn of a negative. 
Nay more, ſilence unattended with any bo- 
dily actions may have the nature of a lie, 
By living in foczefy, men are underſtood to 
enter into an univerſal compact, that in their 
dealings they will mutually reveal all the 
faults in the, things exchanged, or ſold, 
which each party has a right to be made 

uainted with; and that, conſequently, in 
all ſuch caſes, filence ſhall be conſtrued, as 
a declaration of our not knowing any ſuch 
faultss Whoſoever, there fore, in commerce, 
conceals what he ought to diſcover, has the 
vuilt of a lie chargeable upon him by the 
foregoing definition. Fables, figurative ex- 


N preſſions, and words, which by the /aw, or 
e. y fome landing cuſtom, are interpreted in a 
1c meaning different from that which they 
d commonly bear, are acquitted as innocent, 
be WWW provided till the circumſtances attending 
o- uch modes of expreſſion diſcover the nature 
ut ofthem; fo that a parable, or figure, ſhall 
rd Wi plainly appear to be defigned as ſuch, and 
us not for hiſtory and exact ſpeaking, To 
ns which, perhaps, ſhould be likewiſe added, 
ld bat thoſe ſchemes of ſpeech ought to have 
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162 il, Far 
ſome good uſe; for to tell a ftory which 
has no inſtructive moral under it; or to em. 
ploy ſtrong figures, where plain language 
would as fully, and much more exaq| 
repreſent the truth, is hardly juſtifiable, 


SECTION III. A mental reſervation is but 

a ſorry refuge, whatever the Teſuits may 
think, to whom the world is indebted for 
this, as well as many other ways of cheat- 
ing the devil: for the lie is complete not- 
withſtanding, In a mental reſervation a man 
chops a propoſition in two; uttering part al 
his meaning, and reſerving part. What he 
utters is of itſelf an intire propoſition, and 

_ abſolutely fa//e ; but conſidered as one part 
of a propoſition, of which the other is let 
behind, with the help of that reſerve if er- 
preſſed, would become a truth. A ſubjed 
is charged, and that juſtly with holding a 
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traiterous correſpondence with the enemies 
of the ſtate, and upon oath anſwers, that F 
he had never the leaſt correſpondence with ; 
them, meaning fince yeſterday. The propo- WW |, 
ſition, as it ſtand in words, contains an in- I 
tire ſenſe, and in that ſenſe is a gtoſs lic; p 
but allowing of the additition, which the man WI ;; 
makes in his own mind, viz. fince yeſterdo, ¶ fe 
may be true enough. Such evaſions are af ,, 
little ſervice, for as Bifhop * Taylor ſays ve- };, 
ry well, „If the words are a lie without 28 of 
was {> 


* Ductor Dubitant. pag. 498. 


Chap. XI. and its Obligations. 323 
« mental reſervation, they are ſo with it; 
* for this does not alter the words them- 
&« ſelves, nor the meaning of the words, nor 


s the purpoſe of him that ſpeaks. Words 


« ſboken, and words not ſpaken, cannot, with 
« any propriety of ſpeech, be ſaid to be 
members of the ſame numerical propoſi- 
« tion,” With the privilege of mental re- 
ſervation, none but perſons of the dulleſt 
underſtanding need be caught in a lie ; and 
thus men would be damned, not ſo much 


ſenſes, the one true, the other falſe ; but 
moft likely to be underſtood in the falſe, 


and deſigned by the ſpeaker to be ſo under- 
ſtood. 5 


SEC io IV. The injuſtice of lying ap- 
peats from its being a breach of the natural 
and unzverſal right of mankind to truth in 
the intercourſe of ſpeech, Men have a reci- 
procal right not to be tricked and deceived 
by each other: this right they enjoy, partly as 
the immediate donation of the Creator, and 
partly as the reſult of a tacit compact among 
themſelves. The faculty of ſpeech was be- 
ſtowed as an inſtrument of nowledge, not of 
deceit ; to communicate our thoughts, not to 
lide them. This was plainly the intention 
of the Creator, and the intention of the 
Creator clearly Ggnified touching the uſe of 
T2 M 
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for Hing, as for want of more wit. An Equi- - 
vocation is a propoſition capable of wo 
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424 / Truth, PARA it, 
his gifts, is an ob tte upon men ſo to uſe 
them; and in the preſent caſe, at the ſame 
time that it obliges one man to ſpeak the 
truth, impowers another to challenge i. 
The will of the donor, that ſuch and ſuch 
perſons ſhould have the benefit of the gif, 
conveys to every one of them a right to 
claim it as his due; and to complain of 
wrong if he be excluded from the common 
advantage. This right of men to truth, 
from the will of the Creator, is further 
ſtrengthened by their own a,; or by that 
facit conſent, whereby each obliges himſelf 
to make uſe of ſincerity, or plain-dealing, in 
the commerce of words. For as fincerity, 
or truth is the bond of ſociety, without 
which converſation would rather be a plague 
than a bleſſing, the very entering into ſo- 
ciety has the nature of a promiſe, that men 
will obſerve the laws of truth, as well s 
practiſe every thing elſe, which is neceſſary 
for the preſervation of ſociety, From the 
natural right of mankind not to be deceived 
it follows, that egurzvocating, as to the in. 
juſtice of it, is little leſs criminal, than direct 
lying. For as long as a man is deceived, 
what difference does it make in the wrong 
he ſuffers, whether it be done by a lie, 0 
by an equivocation ; which will as effectu- 
ally deceive him as a lie? The Jedi is the 
ame, and fo likewiſe the intention of the 
ſpeaker, | 


SkEc- 
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| SECTION V. It was affirmed, that the 
right which men have to truth is univerſal, 
and in this ſenſe it is ſo, that all men as men 
ae naturally poſſeſſed of it; but, in another 


fale there are ſome exceptions. This right 


may not exiſt throug h ſome de efett 1 in the ſub- 
jet; which is the 55 of fools and madmen, 
: whom truth and falſehood are much alike, 
A pernicious lie, even to theſe, would be 
unjuſt ; not as a lie, but as, pernicious. Or 

where this right has formerly been, and does 
ſtill ſubſiſt in the general, it may yet be for- 
fated in particular caſes; as by one who 
hath formed a deſign to kill another, and if 
not hindered, will probably accompliſh his 


wicked purpoſe. Neither the perſon whole 


life is aimed at, ſhould he fave himſelf by 


a lie, nor any one who ſhould tell an offi- 


cious lie for him, will be guilty of the leaſt 
injuſtice to him; whom by this means they 


keep from perpetrating the miſchief intend- 


ed. Inſtead of a wrong, it is a kindneſs, 
Or, Ay, where the conſent of the perſon 
lei ved to forego his right is regſonably pre- 
ſaned; as when it is more advantageous to 
him, that a lie be told him, than the truth; 

in ſuch a ſeaſonable lie, there can be no in- 
juſtice, Though I ſhould rather argue 
gzinſt the injuſtice of ſuch a lie, imme- 
ditely from the benefit which it yields to 
the perſon impoſed on, which as a ſuperior 
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326 Of Truth, C2 Parr I, 
_ right over-rules the right to truth which is 
leſſer, than from his ſuppoſed conſent to part 


with his right ; fince it is not his conſent, 


but his after approbation which is ſuppoſed, 


And we therefore endeavour to avoid all 


ſuſpicion of our lying to him, becauſe we 


ſuppoſe we ſhould not have his conſent to 
tell him a lie. Upon this principle the 

byfictan is defended in thoſe comfortable lis 
with which he amuſes his patients; and 
ſupplies what is wanting in the virtue of his 
medicines. 


SecTION VI. Concerning the right of 
children, of thoſe who are no parties in the 


_ diſcourſe, or of a fair and open enemy; there 


is more room for diſpute, That children 


have a right to truth, for my part, I make 


no doubt; they have a right not to be au- 


fed in their education, not to have their 


minds ſet wrong or perverted by evil habits 
or ſentiments ; and to ſecure this right, not 


only good inſtructions, but good examples are 


neceſlary. * Herodotus tells us of the anti- 
ent Perſians, that one of the firſt things in 
which they inſtructed their ſons, with the 


greateſt care, was to ſpeak truth. And 


every one muſt own, that nothing is of 


| greater importance, than to inſpire children 


with a love of truth, and a hatred of lying 
They ſhould be taught to pay the ſtrifteſt 
a e 1 ; ' regard 
Hiſtor. Lib. I, See alſo Aezophon, Cyropædia, Lib, J. 


r 
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regard to truth in all their words ; and does 


not this imply that we ourſelves ſhould avoid 
a practice towards our, children, with an 
averfion to which we endeayour to poſſeſs 
them ? Leſt coming to perceive that we 
have deluded them with falſehoods, they 
learn to deſpiſe the fine things we tell them 
in commendation of truth, and be deter- 
mined for lying by our example. Certain 
little arts of deceiving children for their 
good are allowable ; but then they muſt be 
painly for their good, and not inconſiſtent 
with truth. All lying is unzu/t, on account 
of the corrupt influence it would have on 
their manners, PE. 


SECT 10N VII. They who are no parties to 
our d:ſcourſe, but within bearing, whether 
they are ſo defignedly, or by chance, have 
1 right to our meaning; and, therefore, if 
they are deceived, muſt thank themſelves for 
putting a ſenſe upon words neither directed 
to them, nor intended for them. But then 
this will not juſtify two perſons, who ſhall 
mtrive their diſcourſe on purpoſe to deceive 
a third; for this intention of theirs, that he 
ſhould be their hearer, and ordering their 
converſation with a principal regard to him, 
does indirectly give him an interęſt in it, 
and a right not to be inſnared by it. To- 
wards an enemy, unleſs it be in treaties, du- 
Ing which there is a ſaſpenſion of the war, 
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or in ſome other excepted caſes; Hing ru. 


mours, and other firatagems and artiſices 
as foreign from the truth, are practiſed 
without any imputation of injuſtice; how 
honourably I will not pretend to ſay, Al. 
low me to cloſe theſe obſervations on the 
obligation to truth, as ſuppoſed to reſt intire. 
ly on juſtice, with the reflexion of a* juj. 
cious writer. Some have doubted, whe. 
te ther the /in of a lie conſiſts in the bare 
ce untruth, or only in the injuſtice of it; and 
* from hence have been inclined to believe, 
© that ſuch a lie as does no hurt to any 
** one, nor draws any manner of evil conſe- 
&* quences after it, is not to be looked u 

« 25a fin: and ſo much the leſs if it be told 
with a deſignonly to do good, or prevent 
* miſchief. The niceties of this controver- 
* ſy I leave to be diſcuſſed by others; but 
* ſince human ſoczety cannot be upheld with- 
* out, in many caſes, a dependence on one 
© another's veracity, I may ſurely venture 
* thus far to conclude ; that not only ſuch 
ea lie as tends to the damage of another, 
* but alſo ſuch a lye, however otherwise 
« innocent, as gives occaſion to have 1 
* mar's truth ſuſpected in other caſes, is to be 
e reputed unlawful ; if for no other reaſon, 


e yet at leaſt for this, becauſe it is injuri- 


*aus to human ſociety.” 


SEc- 


© Archbiſhop $ynge's Gentleman's Religion, Part. IIl. 


Sect. xxxii. 


rs h& = 2 os 


c- 


III. 
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| SECTION VIII. After all that has been 1 


faid, were the whole queſtion concerning ly- 
ing to turn upon the. juſtice, or injuſtice of 
it, there would be no great difficulty in de- 
ciding many caſes; but it may be further 
queried, whether a lie ceaſing to be unjuſt, 


becomes innocent? Or whether the obliga- 


tion to ſpeak truth be intirehyj founded in 


conſiderations of Juſtice? I think it evident 
that it is not; and that therefore thoſe Ciui- 


lians and Divines are very much out of the 
way, who in the debate about the lawfulneſs 
of lying, have recourſe to no other principle 
than that of juſtice, or convenience. A lie 
may be conſidered as a wrong to juſtice, or to 
truth ; as it is not always a wrong to the for- 
mer, it may in that reſpect happen to be law- 
ful; but when Jawful in the reſpect which 
it bears to juſtice, is otherwiſe with regard to 
truth, Two men, for a trial of ſkill, or for 


a wager, contend, who ſhall utter the moſt 


extravagant falſehood ; there is no perſon de- 


ceived, nor intended to be deceived, and 


conſequently no perſon wronged, and yet 
truth is injured after the moſt outrageous 
manner, Which, by the way, ſhews, that 
an intention to deceive does not enter into the 
general definition of a lie. It is this which 
makes it an act of injuſtice, but is not ne- 


ceſſary to make it a lie, or criminal. A 


lie, 
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330 Of Truibl, Par I 
<« lie, ſays * Aristotle, is in itſelf evil, and 
« diſgraceful; truth good, and praiſe-worthy, 
e Truth, as it relates to facts and agree. 
“ ments, belongs to another virtue; (he 

means juſtice) he only deſerves the praiſe 
« of truth, who acts and ſpeaks truly from 
“ ahabit, or love of truth, without conſi- 
« dering its profitableneſs.” From whence 
it follows, that he who tells an officzous lie, 
and defends it as lawful, avoids lying at 
other times, not properly as it is contrary to 
truth, but juſtice. | 


SECTION IX. But it will be aſked, is h- 
ing then abſolutely unlawful? Though out 
of regard to truth, a virtuous man will not 
lie if it may be avoided, yet will not /elf-pre- 
ſervation, or charity, make a lie warrantable: 
Muſt a man give up his owa life, or the life 
of a neighbour, which he can fave at the 
expence of a lie? The © Yew Maſters are 
ſo far from holding it abſolutely unlawful 
to lie, that they confine the unlawfulneſs of 
lying chiefly to contracts. If we will take 
it upon truſt from * Grotius, the Pagan Pli- 
loſephers, and almoſt all the Chriſtian writers 
till Auguſtin, were in this ſentiment, And 
Monſieur ® Titius is pleaſed to ſay, -* 
| | | be tic 


4 Ethic. ad Nicom. Lib. IV. Cap. vii. 1 

© Slden De jure Naturæ, &c. Lib. IV. Cap. iii. Lib. VI. 
n | 

De jure Belli & Pacis, Lib. III. Cap. i. 

Pu gendbef. de jure Natura: & Gentium, Obſerrat. ccl. 


Chap. XI. and its Obligations. - 30 
« the contrary opinion which makes lying 


« to be unqueſtionably evil, is only a vulgar 


« prejudice : which, as many others, has 
« its original from hence; that in Morality 
« men reaſon without any certain and con- 
« ſtant rule.” This is now become pretty 


generally the ſenſe of the learned world, and 


[can ſo far go in with it, as to grant it law- 
ful for a man to deceive another by equi vo- 
cal expreſſions of his mind, if it may be 


done without znjuſtice, and anſwer ſome 


important end, My reaſon is, that the 


equivocation in this caſe is ſuppoſed not to 


be contrary to juſtice, for want of a right 
in the hearer to the meaning of the ſpeaker ; 
and is not abſolutely contradictory to truth : 
ſince the words will very well admit of ano- 


ther ſenſe, beſides that, which it is moſt pro- 
bable will be put upon them. How other 


wiſe can we account for that ſaying of our 


Saviour, h Deſtroy this temple, and in three 


days J will raiſe it up again; which the 
Jews underſtood of the temple where they 


ſacrificed; but Jeſus ſpoke of the temple of 


bis body? 


SECTION X. But that proper direct lying 
is imply forbidden at all times, and in all 
crcumflances, Jam not aſhamed to declare is 
my opinion, notwithſtanding the obſervation 


John il. 19. 
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of Monſieur Titius juſt mentioned, for the 
following Reaſons. 
. limitation always added, that 
truth ought not to be violated without the 
greateſt necgſity, is a tacit confe Mon, that 
truth hath its rights; that there is ſome. 
hing ſacred in it and that it is of 2 nature 
entrinfically good and amiable. What necef. 
ſity then can be pleaded for violating it? 
No other then may be pleaded for i doing 
evil that good may come of it. 

ü. Veracity or truth is a perfection of 
the divine nature. God cannot lie: and why 
ſo ? but becauſe it is abſolutely evil, and in- 
compatible with the idea of a perfeci Being, 
And whatever imitable perfection there is in 
God, all his intelligent creatures are under 
an obligation of imitating, Nor let it be 
E ofjeFed, © That there is a great diſparity in 
< the caſes, that God, though poſſeſſed of 
ce ſupreme right over mankind, cannot 
e make uſe of a lie, becauſe it is an indica- 
te tion of weakneſs to have recourſe to ſuch 
* methods. He has no occaſion for it; be- 
ing by his almighty power able to accom- 

e pliſh his ends without it. Whereas to ſuch 
© mean infirm creatures as we, ſuch little 
e things are often mighty ſerviceable.” But 
if the divine Omnipctence be a reaſon wy 

ö 1 | 16 


l Rom. iii. 8. 


Gretii De oe Belli & Packs, Lib, III, Cap. i. 


Chap.XT. and its Obligatidhs. 33 3 


he cannot lie, (though on this ſuppoſition it 
ſhould rather have been faid that he need not 
ie) it is alſo a reaſon, why they who tuff 
in his providence ſhould not: ſince the fame 

wer, whereby. he executes whatſoever he 
pleaſes, can relieve them, without leaving 
them ufider a neceſſity of breaking in upon 
the rights of truth; of which he is the ſove- 
reign guardian. This minds me of another 
conſideration, OS | 


SECTION XI. iti. A lie is a reflexion upon 
Providence, as if the divine Being would 
not, or could not carry on his deſigns by 
the force of truth ; but muſt frequently be 


obliged to the affiſtance of a lie. Does 


God need my lie? The language of a lie is, 
that he does, If the end propoſed by a lie, 
be the obtaining ſomething which God ſees 


to be for our intereſt, or for the intereſt of 


his church ; he, whoſe wiſdom is infinite, 
and whoſe dominion over perſons and things 
is univerſal, can and will fo order events, 
that no one intitled to his help, and depend- 
ing upon it, ſhall be neceflitated to practiſe 


a thing in itſelf baſe and ſhameful, If God 


ſees the thing not to be of this nature, and 
upon this account does not grant us the 
concurrence of his providence in procuring 
it, we have no reaſon ſurely to work by a 
lie. In ſhort, in all ſuch cafes we ſhould 


ſay, 
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334 | of Truth, Part II. 
ſay, as the ! three Youths, when threatened 
with the burning fiery furnace, for not wor. 
ſhipping the golden image. The God ulun 
we ſerve is able to deliver us, and will deli. 
ver us, if it be neceſlary ; but if not, this 
we are reſolved upon, not to extricate Our- 
| ſelves by a lie. 

iv. God is omnipreſent, and becauſe om. 
nipreſent acquainted with every thing which 
we utter. There is not à word in our 
tongue but be knoweth it altogether ; ſo that 
whenever we aſſert any thing, we really af. 
ſert it not 2s to men, but to God; who 
ſtands by, and hears us. Now God has a 
right, I do = ſay, not to be deceived ; for 
that is impoſſible ; but to the truth : and it 
can never be lawful to He unto God; which 
yet is indirectly done every time we lie to 
men; ſince whether we think of it, or no, 
God is always a witneſs to our words. 

1 Dan. iii. 17. 
m Pſal. cxxxix. 4. 


Conſult on this ſubject, beſides the Books 
quoted, 


Plutarch in vita Epaminond. 

Grotti Comment. in Luc. xxiv. 35. 

Whitbii Ethic. Lib. II. Cap. V. Sect. 12. 

Tillotſon's Works, Vol. III. Serm. cxlix. 
Sharp's 


˖ Chap. XI. and its Obligations: 335 
Sbarp's Sermons, Vol. I. Serm. ix. | 
Clarke's Sermons, Vol. VIII. Serm. xii. 
Watts's Works, Vol. I. Serm. xx, Xxi, 
xxii, xxv. Vol. VI. page 368—371. 

Exvans's Sermons, Vol. II. Serm. xiii. 

? Groves Works, Vol. III. pag. 18, 387. 
Lardner's Sermons, Serm. iii, iv, v, xv. 
Scott's Chriſtian Life, Vol. I. Chap. III. 

Sect. iii. Vol. IV. Chap. III. 
Colliers Eſſays, Part IV. Eſſay iv. 
Synge's Gentleman's Religion, Part III. 

Sect. xxxii. 

Huartcliſfes moral and intellectual Vir- 

tues. 

Cud orth's Treatiſe of Morality. 
Wollaſton's Religion of Nature, pag. 29, 

Ge. = 
Fiddes's general Treatiſe of Morality, 

Chap. IX. | 
Ruther forth's Eſſay on the nature and ob- 

ligations of Virtue. 
Placette's Eſſay on Lying. 

Turnbull's Heineccius, Book II. Das vii. 
Gloper's Letter to Dr. Waterland con- 

cerning Sincerity. 

——- Diſcourſe on Virtue and Religion. 
—— Treatiſe on Virtue and Happineſs. 
3 No. 3 52. 
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concerned for here, is that we ſpeak trutb; 
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CuarreR XII. 


Of Paithfulneſs, and the ſeveral 


Diiſtinctions of Promiſes. 
SECTION L. Fang is nothing elſe but 


an agreement between a man; 
promiſes, and his actions. Promiſes are diſtin. 
guiſhed after the following manner. 
I. There is a /mple promiſe, and a pro- 
miſe by contract. The firſt is founded ina 
fimple act, or the act of a jingle perſon. To 
this in common ſpeech the name of promilſe 
is appropriated. The other is grounded in 
a mutual act, or the act of tuo or more per- 


ſons; one of them promiſing ſomething, in 


conſideration of ſomething done, or prom 

ſed to be done by the other. A mutual pro- 

miſe is otherwiſe called a pact, or covenant. 
2. There is a per ſect, and an imperfell 


promiſe. An imperfe& promiſe is intirely 


de futuro; as when I tell another I have a 
deſign to do this, or that for him, Such a 
promiſe does not properly oblige; becauſeit 
is not properly a promiſe, All that we are 


that 


alter, there is no room for him to charge us 
either with a lie, or a breach of promiſe. A, 
perfect promiſe is partly de præſenti, and 
il 
| will give a man ſomething, or do ſome- 
thing for him. 


lies as it were dormant, till the time is 


z. There is a complemental, and a ſerious 
promiſe. - A complemental promiſe is deliver- 
ed with a defign, that the perſon to whom 


ſons, and expreſſion, are to determine it to 
be no other: ſo that if the man to whom 
the complement is addreſſed, miſtakes jeſt 
for earneſt, he may have nothing to blame, 
but his own folly or vanity. A ſerious pro- 
miſe is one made with the intent, that the 
perſon to whom it is made, ſhould think the 
promiſer in good earneſt ; and other circum- 


is ſo. That this Jarter is obligatory, no body 
will deny; and as for promiſes of the for- 
mer ſort, though, perhaps, they have no 

Vo. II. | force 
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that is, at the time when we-give another. 
hopes of receiving ſome kindneſs, or benefit 
from us, that we intend to be as good as his 
expectations. But if our minds afterwards 


partly de futuro: as when I poſitively declare 


In this caſe there is a right 
immediately transferred, though that right 


pired by which the promiſe was limited. A. 


promiſe of this kind, other requiſites being 
ſuppoſed, is unqueſtionably obliging. 55 


it is made, ſhould take it for a complement 
and the circumſtances of time, place, per- 


ſtances concur to eſtabliſh a belief that he 
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force in them, a — in promiſing 
| 


being of much the ſame value as a figure in 
ordinary diſcourſe ; yet this will not excuſe 
thoſe who deal in them: - fince though they 
may be innocent in neglecting their pro- 
miſes, they were blameable for making them 
with deſign never to keep them; this being 
a very near approach to a lie. Truth is 
not thus to be trifled with. 

4. There is an abſolute, and a conditional 
promiſe. An abſolute promile is unattended 
with any reſerve, either expreſſed or impli- 
ed. A conditional promiſe is that, the fer- 
formance of which is ſuſpended on ſome con- 
dition, if not expreſsly mentioned, yet eri 
dently ſuppoſed. The condition failing, the 
promiſe is of no force. This holds not only 
where the condition is expreſſed, but where 
it may be obv/0ufly gathered from the matter 
of the promiſe, or ſome circumſtances of it 
Ne illa quidem promiſſa ſervanda ſunt, que 
non ſunt iis ipſis utilia quibus illa promiſeris 
ſays Cicero. Thoſe promiſes are not to 

« be kept, the performance of which is of 
* no uſe to the perſons to whom they were 
© made” Why ſo ? but becauſe ſuch 
things are always facitly excepted, as would 
be hurtful to the perſon to whom they att 
promiſed ; or if of any advantage, that ad- 
vantage is very inconſiderable, and not to be 
compared with the damage which _— 
Hp 1 miſet 


£47 De Officiis, Lib, Il, Cap. XXV. 


\ 
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miſer would: ſuſtain by 4 rigorous execution 
of his word. Nec promifſa igitur ſervanda 


ſunt, &c, Nor are thoſe promiſes to be 
kept, which are in their performance, 
« uſeleſs to him in whoſe favour they were 


« made, or the performance of which 


« would be more detrimental to you, than 
e beneficial to him, It is contrary to our 


« duty to prefer doing a miſcbię before oc> 
„ caſioning an inconvenience. As ſuppoſe 
« you had promiſed to plead a cauſe; and 
in the mean time your ſon is ſeized with 


«* a dangerous ſickneſs, your failing in your 
« promiſe would be no fault; and your 


« friend would be faulty, if he did not ex- 


cuſe you.” 


SECTION II. I believe I need not put you 
in mind, that it makes no difference as to 
the obligation we are under to fulfil our 
promiſes, whether they are made immedi - 
ately by ourſelves, or by ſome other perſon 
whom we have intruſted with full power 


to act and treat in our name. Such perſons 


being declared to be our repreſentatives, and 


the authoritative interpreters of our mind, 


all they do wwhin the limits of their com- 
miſſion, muſt be underſtood as ratified by us. 


The obligation to fidelity is ultimately to be 


reſolved into that power, which every man 
has to bind himſelf by a declaration of his 
155 = will 

> Cicero, De Officiis, Lib, I. Cap. x. 
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will to that purpoſe. This obligation of 


ourſelves ordinarily gives ſome other perſon 


a-right to demand that, to which we haye 


| obliged ourſelves. In all which caſes, not 


to render him what by the promiſe he has 
a right to challenge, is notorious injuſtice, 
© Fundamentum eſt juſtitie fides, &c. © Faith. 
« fulneſs is, the foundation of juſtice, or 
te fincerity, in making our declarations and 


«promiſes, and conftancy in fulfilling 


e Romans therefore made a 


on one fide, yet the obligation may ſtil] 
ſubſiſt on the other ; ſince this, as was ob- 
ſerved before, afiſes from the power which 


men have over themſelves, to oblige them- 


ſelves by their own act. And when they do 


this abſolutely, or without any regard. to, or 


ſuppoſition of another's right to infiſt upon 
the performance; this intention of theirs to 
oblige themſelves, does as really oblige them 
in the fight of God, who is a witneſs to all 
that is done, and in honour concerned to 
vindicate every breach of truth and fidelity, 
as if they flood bound in juſtice to another 
man, The conſequences deducible from 
this principle will be ſeen afterward. 


SEc- 
Cicero. De Officiis, Lib, I. Cap. vii. Lib. III. Cap. xixx. 


*% 
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SECTION III. It deſerves obſervation, be- 
fore we proceed further, that a promiſe is not 
properly fulfilled, if it be not bona fide, that is, 


honeſtly, according to its plain meaning : 


ſo that on the one hand, it would be knayyſh. 
for a man to evade the meaning of a promiſe 


or agreement, under a pretence that he kep 
to the /efter of it; © as 
a truce with the enemy 
night, laid waſte the country; having no. 
cuſe for what he did, but this wretched one, 


that the truce ws. for ſo many days, not 


nights, * Alike fraugdulent and anjuſtifible 
was his conduct, who being«a priſoner of 
Hannibal's, and by bim releaſed with his 


companions, upon their oath given, to re- 


turn again, in caſe they obtaingd not of the 
Senate the Redemption of the priſoners ; 
came back juſt after he had left the camp, 
as if to take ſomething that he had forgot- 
ten, and by this device thought himſelf re- 
leaſed from, his oath, But what ſays the 
Moraliſt, Fraus aftringit ſed non diſſoluit 
perurium. The fraud heightened, inſtead 
of clearing the guilt of the perjury.” Let 
me add another inſtance equally fraudulent, 


and at the ſame time ſhockingly cruel, of a 
5 Turkiſh Emperor, who prevailed on the 


4 governor 


* Cicero De Officiis, Lib. I. Cap. xiii. 

f Ibid. Lib. III. Cap. xxxii. 

, - Vertot's 9 of the Knights of Malta, Vol, I. res 
336, 


17 who having made 
or thirty days, in the 
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| governor of a place which he beſieged to 


ſurrender it, by ſwearing by his own head, 
that he "would not hurt his; but when he 


had bim in his power, ordered him to be 
fawn in two, ſaying, he had given him aſſu- 


rance for bs head, but had not meant to 
fpare his /ides. Nor, on the other hand, are 


we to depart from the plain letter of a pro- 


miſe, under a pretence, that we are true to 
the ſpirit of it; a piece of cunning for 
which the late French King was very fa- 


mous. 


SECTION IV. In determining caſes relat- 
ing to promiſes, theſe /wo general rules may 
be 4, uſe. 

. Whatever promiſe is lawfully mad:, 
a by a perſon having the 2 of his reaſon, 
nothing happening afterwards but what was 


foreſeen, or what, if foreſeen, would not have 


prevented the promiſe, or rendered it unlaw: 
Jul, ought to be religiouſiy kept, The res. 
fon 1s, that every promiſe is in 7tſelf binding, 
that has not ſore circumſtance attending it 
to null it. Now that which is foreſeen, or 
which, if foreſeen, would have been no ob- 
jection againſt the promiſe; if it null the 


promiſe, muſt do it zp/o facto, or at the time 


of making it, or not at all ; ſince upon the 
ſuppoſition now laid down, there is nothing 
afterward occurs, which can pruduce the 


| leaſt alteration in the caſe, But that a 


promiſe 


-_ 
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promiſe lawfully made, and by one perfect- 
ly appriſed of what he does, may be null 
in the inſtant of making it, ſeems to me ab- 
ſurd, and of dangerous conſequence to af- 
firm ; as it encourages men to promiſe what 
they deſign not to perform. For thus will 
they argue; if I may lawfully make this 
promiſe, and afterwards as lawfully break 
it; why may I not as lawfully make it with 
an intention to break it at the ſame time ? 
Following this rule, I muſt decide in the caſe 
propoſed by“ Cicero, otherwiſe than he does, 
viz, of a man who in a dropſy is made ac- 
quainted with a ſpecific for the cure of that 
ditemper, on the promiſe firſt given, that 
he will never afterward make uſe of it, 
without leave from the perſon who com- 
municated the ſecret. If ſome years after- 
ward he falls into the ſame calamity, Vitæ 


& ſalutt conſulendum, He ſhould conſult 


te his health and life,“ ſays Cicero. I think 
that he is rather to regard his promiſe, which, 
becauſe law fully made, and on a proſpect 
of what after wards comes to paſs, ought not 
to be violated. 


Sxcriox V. ii. A promiſe in itſef not 
ui ging, may become cbligatory, through ſome 
additional circumſtances. The promiſe of 
one not yet arrived at the full uſe of his rea- 
on, or at a capacity of judging of the expe- 
2 diency 

De Officiis, Lib. II. Cap. xxiv. 
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diency of ſuch an act; as likewiſe the pro. 


miſe of a ch:1d, made without, and contrary 


to the conſent of his parents, in cafes where. 
in that conſent is neceſſary, have ,. then. 


| ſelves no force; and yet the circumſtances of 


the caſe may be ſuch, that the promiſers 
may be in conſcience, obliged to make good 
their word. Thus money laid out for the 
advantage of a minor, on promiſe of a r- 
payment, ought accordingly to be repaid 
with acknowledgment of the favour, in 
conſideration that the loan was bona 2 
and for the benefit of the borrower ; though 
he was not a capable judge whether it would 
be ſo or not. Thus again, though it be 
unlawful for a young man to promiſe mar- 
riage without leave obtained of his parents; 
yet if by.a promiſe of marriage he has in- 
veigled fome weak female, to allow him 
freedoms fit for none but a huſband to take, 
there can, I think, be no doubt, but he: 
obliged to ſtand to his promiſe. So that 
whereſoever the damage ſuſtained by ano- 
ther, through the credit which he gives to 


our promiſes, cannot be compenſated but by 


our doing the very thing promiſed ; there the 
promiſe ought to be fulfilled, with this li- 
mitation however, that the matter of it be 
not ding criminal. 


SECTION VL Having laid down theſe 
rules, I come next to conſider the ſeveral 
things 


| 


1 
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things which make a promiſe void, or may 
be thought to do ſo. And, 
1. The matter of a promiſe, if either 


ful or impofible, nulls it of courſe, A 


man is not bound to do what he cannot, 
through a want of natural or moral power; 


though for that very reaſon, he is greatly 


faulty in making ſuch a promiſe, if when 
it is made, he perceives the natural or mo- 
ral neceſſity he is under of not obſery- 
ing it. | 1 | 85 

A Where the promiſer is not ſui juris, 
or at his own diſpoſal, his promiſes are of 
themſelves void and inaffective. It may be 
proper to ſay more of this, when we conſi- 


der the duties of parents and children with 


relation to each other. | 
3. A promiſe ordinarily obliges not, if 
the promiſer have not the due »/e of his 
reaſon ; which is the caſe of fools, madmen, 
and children; but whether we ought not to 
except all ſuch caſes, wherein the abſence of 
reaſon is voluntary and criminal, may be 


made a queſtion, As whether drunkards 


are exempted from the obligation of keep- 
Ing the promiſes which they make in their 
liquor? On the one fide it is hard to be- 
lieve, that a man's in ſhould help him to a 
privilege which he poſſeſſes not at another 


time, Should a man in a drunken fit kill 
the next perſon that he meets, both the 
laws of God, and man, reject the plea of the 


the 
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346 Of Faithfulneſs, and the Puxr 11. 
loſs of his reaſon, and judge him guilty of 
murder; though they would paſs a mor 


favourable ſentence in caſe of ſtupidity a 


madneſs. On the other hand, © There i; 


as © Puffendorf ſhews, a great difference 


“ between crimes committed, and promiſe 
« made by a man drunk. Criminal action 
ct are abſolutely and expreſsly forbidden, 
« and by conſequence the occaſion leading 
« thereto, which ought therefore to he 
« avoided. And if we might, but dong 
te avoid them, we are reckoned anſwerable 
« for the event. But no law denies a man 
<« the liberty of promiſing as he ſees fit, 


( On this account he is eſteemed to be un- 


* der no ſuch obligation, to guard againſt 


e a condition, wherein he promiſes that 


© which at another time he would not, 


% and conſequently ſuch promiſes do not 
ce oblige.” But though there be this differ- 
ance, yet whether this wholly deſtroys the 
reaſon given for the affirmative fide of the 
queſtion, may deſerve to be further conſi- 
dered. To proceed, the law in moſt caſes 
nulls the promiſes of minors ; but the law is 


not always a rule of conſcience ; nay, from 


the very ground of this regulation of the 
law, viz. that under ſuch an age perlons 
are not fit to be truſted with themſelves, and 
their own affairs, it may be argued, that a 
minor enjoying a maturity of reaſon, and 

| . capacity 


i De jure Naturz & Gentium, Lib. III. Cap. vi. Sect. v, 
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f {Wcopacitated to judge of the motives inducing 
eim to promiſe, and the probable conſe- 
c Whcococes of promiſing, is obliged in conſci- 
, Wcoce, as far forth, as if he were of age. 
e Vea, as I ſhewed before, one too young to 
raw the advantages or diſadvantages ari- 
ng from his promiſes, may yet be bound 
Dy them in ſome particular circum- 
4 [0 

e 

x SecTION VII. 4. Errantis non eſt conſen- 
e . © A perſon under a miſtake, does not 


«properly conſent,” ſays the Cui Law; and 
therefore a promiſe which is the effect of 
miſtake, muſt be pronounced void ;. ſuppo- 
ing that miſtake aroſe, either from the 
words of the promiſe, or is plainly enough 
to be inferred from the nature of the thing, 
and was the cauſe of the promiſe ; ſo that 
there would have been no ſuch promiſe, if 
the miſtake had not occaſioned it: and like- 
wiſe, in caſe the other party does not under- 
go any damage by the non-performance of 
my promiſe, or if he does, that I am will- 
ing to make him any reaſonable ſatisfaction. 
Ilis promiſſis tandum non eſſe, Sc. Who 
ic does not ſee, ſays * Cicero, that a man is 
os WF © not obliged to ſtand to thoſe promiſes, 
d © which he made being diſhoneſtly deceiv- 
a ed.“ Indeed, where there is fraud as 
xd I well as error, the caſe is more evident; 
ty - though 
„ WW = De Officiis, Lib. I. Cap. ccix, ö 
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348 27 Faithfulneſs, a the " Il; 
though I think, with the conditions befyr 


mentioned, a promiſe founded in the miſ. 
take of one of the parties contracting, thou 
there be no fraud on the other fide, i 
—_ 0... 
F. Is fraud without error ſufficient to nil 
a promiſe ? I. think not, for though ther 
be an attempt to deceive, yet ſince there 
no actual deception, the conſent of the wil 
is zntire, and conſequently obliging. 

6. Will the character of the perſon 9 
whom the promiſe is made, juſtify our ng 
keeping it, as the being a bad man, a chu, 
an enemy, or one of a falſe religion? | Neu 
dedi, neque do fidem infideli cutquam, *| 
« never meant to ingage myſelf by any pro- 
« miſe I have, or ſhall make to a villain) 
ſays Artreus in the Poet. Faith is not tit 
kept with Heretics, ſay the Papiſis, But 
what is the reflexion of the honeſter Hu. 
then? Si hoc fibs ſumant, &c.” If pe. u 
e ſons preſume on this, that faith pledged 
* to diſhoneſt perſons is not to be preſerved, 

t do they not eſtabliſh an excuſe for perjv- Mat 
« ry?” We ſhould have a fine world, it 
this abominable maxim generally took place. 
m The Viſcount Turenne had a much nice 
ſenſe of honour. Coming home one night kth, 
he fell into the hands of robbers, who ſtop- 
ed his coach near Paris. On his rs 

them 


1 Ibid. Lib, III. Cap. xxix. ” 0-1 


= 


* Ramſays Life of Viſcount Turrenne, page 358. 


em a hundred Lois d'ors to let him keep 


or ring of a great deal leſs value, they re- 
. rned it; and one of them had the bold- 
es to go to his houſe next day, and in the 
i iaſt of a great company to whiſper him, 


ad demand the performance of his promiſe. 


ul WW hc viſcount ordered the money to be paid, 
er im, and before he related the adventure, 


u the robber have time to eſcape ; adding, 
hat a promiſe ought to be kept inviolable, 


to Wis word, though given to Anaves. 

, S:cr1on VIII. 7. It is commonly aſk-, 
11 WG, fays Grotius, whether a promiſe, made 
rome cauſe naturally vicious, be valid? As 
0 ny thing ſhould be promiſed in reward 
IN, f an / nation. His - anſwer is, that as 
4 "ng as the crime remains not committed, the 

ut 


cauſe it would be tempting another to fin. 


per. Pot as ſoon as the crime is acted, the pro- 
gel ie ceaſes to have any ſuch influence, and 
ved, ereupon immediately exerts its obligation. 
M6. at it may be replied, that the fulfilling 


beh a promiſe, though it cannot be a mo- 


lace Ive to a crime already paſt, yet may be an 
nc razragement to the ſame perſon, or to 
digt Withers to undertake, or do the like hereafter, 
ſtop- or which reaſon it is, .perhaps, further to 
_ x conſidered, whether it is at our inſtigation 


| that 
De Jure Belli & Pacis, Lib. II. Cap. xi. Sect. 9. 
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mpletion of the promiſe would be ſinful, 


nd that an boneſt man ſhould never break 
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to the perſon. for the injury we have done 
the other caſe, I am ready to think we an 


a power to oblige? It is the moſt gener 
opinion, that they have not, when that feari 
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that the ſin is committed; or, whether the 
matter was propoſed by the other perſon, 
In the fr// caſe we ſeem obliged to full 
our promiſe, to make ſome compenſation 


him in drawing him into a bad action; in 


not obliged ;- becauſe it may prompt me 
wickedly: diſpoſed to offer themſelves, 2 
inſtruments and executioners of the paſliog 
of the revengeful, the ſenſual, and lewd, 
8. Have promiſes extorted through far 


znjuſtly raiſed ; or they are the cauſe of it 
who ought not to have been ſo. Si pre. 
donibus pattum pro capite non attuleris, &. 
fay Cicero, If you do not pay to ob- 
te bers the ſum you promiſed as a ranſom 
ce for your life, you are guilty of no diſh 
«© neſty, not even though you were ſworn 
« to do it.” Not merely, nor ſo much 
becauſe your promiſe was the effect of fear; 
for in anſwer to that objection in the cal 
of Regulus, © that promiſe ought not to be 
« deemed valid which is the effect of force,” 
he anſwers, ** that no force can overbear a 
« brave man; but becauſe a pirate ot rah 


* ber is not in the number of fair enemies, . 
*©. but a common enemy to mankind ; ne 
* ought to hold no faith, or treaty with © 
WRC, | « him, 
o De Officiis, Lib, III. Cap. xxix, . | 


Chap. XII. Diſtinctions of Promiſes, 35t 
« him.” I own as Cicero here, and others 
ſince him have determined, a robber has 
no right to the performance of the Po- 
miſe into which he forces peeple; and 
et in purſuance of the rt of the 
ales before laid down, I muft ſay, that 
nothing more is required to render pro- 
miſes of this ſort obligatory, but that they 
be lawful ; and that nothing occurs after- 
wards, which, if foreſeen; would have made 
them otherwiſe : for as I have ſhewn, the 
eficacy of a promiſe depends not merely on 
another's right to exact the performance; 
but on a man's power to abridge his own 
liberty, So that the queſtion may be re- 
duced to this ſhort Dilemma. When through 
fear I am reduced to promiſe. another ſome- 
thing, either I am perſuaded of the lawful+ 
wſs of this promiſe, and make it with an in- 
tention to keep it; and then continuing in 
the ſame ſentiments as to the lawfulneſs of it, 
cannot releaſe myſelf from performing the 
promiſe. For as? Cicero ſays well, uod 
ita juratum eſt, Sc. What is thus ſworn, 
* (it will hold as well if we ſay promiſed) 
* and the performance thought to be law- 
* ful, ought. to be performed. Or, on the 
contrary, the promiſe is unlawful, and I in- 
tend not to do as I promiſe z and then I will 
not ſay as Cicero, ©* though you do not per- 
form it, you are not petjured';” but ur 
| uc 


> De Officiis, Lib. III. Cap. xxix, 


352 Of Faithfulneſs, and the Pax I 
ſach a promiſe ought not to be made x 
all : fince a promiſe being a declaration of 


my intention to keep my word, if it be made 
with a deſign to break it, is a plain lie. 


SECTION IX. There is a queſtion or two 
more relating to this ſubject, of impor. 
tance enough to deſerve a conſideration, 

1. Doth the addition of an oath oblige ty 
the performance of a promiſe in- itſelf wil? 

For the better anſwering this queſtion it j 

proper to diſtinguiſb between Promiſes, and 

_ likewiſe between the ends for which an vw; 
is added to them. A promiſe in itſelf v1 
may concern ſomething lauful, or unlauful 
As to promiſes, the matter of which is un. 
lawful, it hardly admits of diſpute, that the 
ſolemnity of an oath notwithſtanding, they 
continue void, For here was an antecedent 
obligation, by virtue of a divine law, to the 
non- performance of the thing promiſed; 
which obligation cannot be deſtroyed by iſ 
any after- act of ours; and an. oath is no i 
more, though of a religious nature, It WW"? 
were eaſy to produce examples from pro- 
fane and ſacred hiſtory to this purpoſe ; II 
will only refer to * David's non-pertorm- 
ance of the raſh oath, by which he had Ml 
bound himſelf to deſtroy Nabal and bis Fa- Ll 
mily. Where the promiſe is of itſelf wd, N 
but not unlauful, and fo leaves us free to Pc! 
| | 1 perform Wl 


% 1 Sam. XXV. 22. | 5 
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rform it or not, and it is followed with 


an oath, there is ſome difficulty, yet not in- 


ſuperable ; if we only diſtinguiſh, as I pro- 
ſed, between the ends for which an oath 


b ſuperadded. If the end be only for ur- 


ther confirmation, then as it would tie the 


knot faſter of a promiſe by which we were 
}eld ; fo in a promiſe of itſelf void, it ties uo 
knot at all; but leaves us as looſe and di ſ- 
engaged as before, And this I apprehend to 
begenerally the caſe of promiſes nulled by 
the error from which they ſpring: for the 
cath here preſuppoſes the validity of the pro- 
miſe, But if this oath was added with this 
only defign to ſuperinduce an obligation, 
where it might be thought there was none 
without it; from a regard to our oatb it 
b fit we ſhould keep our promiſe. This 
vill prove the promiſe made to robbers 
to be ſacred, if bound upon us by oath, 
though it ſhould be granted they were not 
without this ratification ; becauſe the very 
reaſon of extorting an oath on ſuch an occa- 
hon is known to be this, a ſuſpicion that 
ve might not think ourſelves bound by a 
imple promiſe. 


SECTION X. 2, Is it poſſible for a man to 
chlge bimſelf by an act in which he is the 
ly party concerned? Or as © Puffendorf ex- 


preſſes it, © to oblige himſelf towards himſelf, 
Aa 


Yor. II. 8 
De Jure Naturæ, &c. Lib. I, Cap. vi. Se&. 6, 7. 
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and upon this foundation he reſts when he 


* to aboliſh any laws they. haye made, 


have in it a proviſo, that nothing intervens, 
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ce to treat with bimſelf, and promiſe bimſelf 
© any thing which relates to himſelf 45 
e y and only,” That author judges nat, 


ſays; © that the Makers of Laws can never 
«© by any act of their own tie up ther 
ee hands, ſo as not to have it in their power 


To me it appears, that we ought to diſtin. 
guiſh between preſcribing one's {elf a rule 
on a deliberate foreſight of the particuly 
temptations that may occur to make y 
tranſgreſs it, and the ſame thing done only 
in a general manner. This latter ſeems 


which if before thought of would have bee 
made an exception : for when ſuch an «- 
currence falls in the way, it is ordinarily 
lawful to depart from, the rule we had ſe 
to ourſelves. Thus Peter having declared, 
Lord, thou ſhalt never waſh my feet; imme- 
diately, upon our Lord's farther inſtructing 
him, conſents to have them waſhed by him 
But when there is no change in the ſtate o 
things, but what we foreſaw when we paſt- 


ed with our liberty, or what had it bc 


foreſeen would then have had no influence 
at all upon the matter; to me it ſeems rea- 


ſonable to ſay, that we are bound by out 


own act, ſuppoſing that act to have be" 


lawful. So that though there be no 7njury to 
| 4 ſecon 


John xiii, 8, 
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Chap. XII. Diſfinct imm of Promiſes. 355 
a ſecond perſon, we yet break our own word, 
and by ſo doing, ſin. againſt that ſupreme 
Being, who has made us free agents, and 
capable, by the free act of our will, of put- 
ting a reſtraint upon our after- actions. We 
are guilty of unfazthfulneſs, as properly as 
they are guilty of hing, who ſhould alone 
utter great falſehoods. A promiſe to our- 
ſelves is nothing but a poſitive aſſertion con- 
«ning future time, that ſuch a thing if in 
our power and right ſhall be or not be; and 
therefore upon this occaſion ought to be 
made good: otherwiſe it is aſſerting a falſe- 
hood, which we might have hindered from 
being ſo, This is eafily applied to the /#- 
freme power laying itſelf under voluntary 
reſtraints. The Athenians on a certain time 
lodged a 7houſand talents in the citadel, with 
2 prohibition to any one to propoſe or order 
tie employing this money on any other oc- 
caſiop, than repelling an hoſtile fleet which 
ſhould make a deſcent upon their coaſts. 
And yet they themſelves afterwards, fright- 
ed by the revolt of the inhabitants of Chios, 
aboliſtzed this law. But their power to an- 
nul this decree aroſe not, as Pifendorf 
would have it, from their want of power to 
bind themſelves by any decree of their own 
making; but from this, that the decree was 
general indeterminate act, implying certain 
conditions in its very nature; or if you will 
rom this, that they had u power at firſt 
A1 * | | to 
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to make a decree, which ſhould be to the 


Conſult on this Chapter the Books quoted, 


* of the ſtate. 


and particularly, 


Grotii de Jure Belli & Pacis, Lib. I 
Cap. xi. 

Mhitbii Ethic. Lib. II. Cap. v. Sect. 1 3. 

Puffendorf, de Jure Nature & Geat, 

Lib. I. Cap. vi, vii. and Lib. III. Cy, 
ni. vii. 

Hutcheſon. Compend. Philoſoph. morll, 
Lib. II. Cap. ix, xi, xiv. 

Tillotſon's Works, Vol. II. Serm. lxxi. 

Sharp's Sermons, Vol. I. Serm. , ix. 

Clarke's Sermons, Vol. VI. Serm. xiv, 

Wattss Works, Vol. I. Serm. xxi, xxi. 

Lardner's Sermons, Serm. xv. 

Scott's Chriſtian Life, Part III. Vol. i. 
Cap. iii, iv. | 

Collier's Eſſays, Part IV. Eſſay ii, iv. 5 

Tyrrel!'s Diſquiſition of the Law of Ne- 


ture, Cap. IV. Sect, viii. * 

T; r. Heineccius, Book I, Cap. vi. tlelf 

Sect. 206—2 10. bal 

Efprit of human Virtues, Part. . 5 
Cap. 11, xxiv, xxv. q 

de 
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CnuayrTsgRr XIII. 
07 Reſtitution, the | Obligations to it, 


the Caſes wherein it is to be made, 
and the Perſons obliged to make 
it, | 
SECTION I, ©  YNEprencipalduty of ſo- 
b ciety, ſays* Puffendorf, 
to which all mankind are obliged, is to in- 
iure no one; and the duty next to this (if 
a they have injured any) is to repair the 
® 7mjury.” The fame reaſons which prove 
he obligation of the firſt, prove as ſtrongly 
that men are bound to obſerve the ſecond ; 
lnce this is only to reſtore things to that 
late in which they ought to have been, 
ind would ſtill have been, but for the fault 
it the unjuſt perſon, Happy would it be 
Ir the world, if a ſenſe of the obligation of 
is duty were as general as the obligation 
tif; ſince nothing would be a more effec- 
ll reſtraint upon injuſtice of every kind. 
cw perſons, if any, tranſgreſs with a form- 
ldeſign of never repenting, and of giving 
p the favour of the Deity, and all the 
A a 3 happi- 
De jure Naturæ & Gent, Lib. III. Cap. i. Sect. 1, 
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358 © Of Reſtitution, and the PAR Il 
happineſs it can yield them. None there. 
fore would wrong others for the ſake of in. 
riching themſelves, if they were perſuaded 
that beſides its ſubjecting them to the ſhane 
and pain of repentance, the crime would he 

wholly «unprofitable, through their obligy 
tion to make a full reſtitution. Or why 
would endeavour by calumny to fink ano. 
ther's reputation, and raiſe his own upon the 
ruins of it, who believed and conſidered, 
that he muſt undergo the ſhame of a retraG. 
tion, and thus fink his own character, at leaſ 
as much beneath his rival's, as he had en- 
deavoured by falſehood to rife above it? | 
may therefore be of extenſive uſe diſtindly 
to explain this duty; to evince the obligatim: 
men are under to obſerve it; and to exem- 
plify it in the principal inſtances. 


SECTION II. If we would underſtand ex- 
actly the nature of reſtitution we muſt ob- 
| ſerve, that the obligations to it take place 
only where others have a perfect right to whit 
is wrongfully detained, or taken from them, 
If we have been deficient in generoſity and 
charity, when proper objects have offered 
themſelves to us, we are not obliged to mak: 
reſtitution to the indigent, whoſe wants we 
formerly overlooked ; but it is enough if wi 
are more liberal, when other caſes preſen 
themſelves. On the other hand, in matter 
of a perfect right, the duty of _ 
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obliges us, if we have #nowingly and wrlfully 
injured others, or even by a faulty negli- 
gence, in their perfons, fortunes, reputation, 
or the like, to endeavour as far as we-can 
fully to repair the injury. The 2772/7 there- 
fore muſt reſtore the full of what by fraud 
or violence they had taken from others, do 
ill in their power to reclaim to virtue, thoſe 
whom they had ſeduced to vice, and the 
like, And even if the damage was cauſed 
by a faulty neglect, the negligent are bound 
to repair it, according to the determination 
of * Moſes with regard to a beaſt known to- 
be rude, whoſe owner omitted to confine 
him. If a ſervant by a culpable neglect has 
damaged his maſter's eſtate, he is in juſtice 
bound to repair it as truly as if he did it by 
wiful fraud ; though, perhaps, according to 
the degrees of wilfulneſs in the neglect, he 
may be obliged to a more or leſs complete 
reſtitution. Finally, they who have frau- 
dulently hindered any thing from coming to 
another, which in right was his, are as tru- 
y bound to make reſtitution, as if they took 
it out of his poſſeſſion. Thus the adulterer, 
who by debauching the wife of another be- 
gets a ſon, who comes between the huſ⸗ 
band's own ſon and his inheritance, is obli- 
ged to repair the damage of a loſt inheri- 
lance to the real ſon of the injured huſband. 
Ss SE Co 


b Exod. xxi. 28. 
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SECTION III. The obligation to reſtitution 
is ſo evident, that ſcarce any arguments will 
make it plainer, than it appears on the firſt 
view. It is no more than reſtoring perſons 
to that ſtate, wherein we ought to have ſuf. 
fered them to continue. If they had a right 
to their own, and ought to have been per- 
mitted quietly to poſſeſs it; it is evident, 
that they who by fraud or violence have ta- 
ken away part of it, if they would be juſt, 
muſt reſtore it; ſince otherwiſe they conti- 
nue the injuſtice, Whatever has been un- 
righteouſly taken from another is at beſt a 
debt, owing to him from the injurious per- 
ſon ; every one determines that he cannot be 
a honeſt man, who does not pay his debts 
when he is able to doit: as long therefore as 
he detains what is another's, he continues in 
his debt, and continues unjuſt. - No one 
can be faid heartily to repent of an injury, 
which he does not repair if able, Repent- 
ance implies a ſtrong concern to have the 
crime undone, and will prevail on the guilty 
to undo it. © Zaccheus, whom our Lord 
pronounced a true penitent, declared, that 
„H be had taken any thing from any man by 
& falſe accuſation, he would not only reſtore 
ce. it, but reflore it fourfold,” © In vain, 
© ſays © Puffendorf, would the law forbid 

Th e jnjuſlice 
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© Luke xix. 8. 


* De jure Nat, & Gent. Lib. III. Cap. i. Sect. 2. 


Chap. XIII. Obligations to it. 361 
« jnjuſtice, if the offender might continue in 
« the quiet poſſeſſion of what he diſhoneſtly 
« acquired, Nor could perſons live on 
« friendly terms with others, who had 
« wronged them; unleſs, by making reſ- 
titution they ceaſed to be unjuſt, 


SECTION IV. We may better underſtand 
the nature and extent of this duty, if we 
briefly conſider it with a regard to the ſeve- 
ral ſorts of injuries, as they have been be- 
fore diſtinguiſhed. Perſons may injure the 
cult of others by ſeducing them into corrupt 
and dangerous errors; ſuch as will diſpoſe 
them to be vicious and profane, and to con- 
tinue ſecurely of this character; and thus 
occaſion their final miſery, All who have 
been guilty in this regard, and are become 
apprehenſive of the falſehood and danger of 


theſe opinions, are obliged with tenderneſs, 


and a ſuitable concern, to repreſent to thoſe 
whom they have miſled, the reaſons which 
have brought them to a better mind, and 
thus expel the poiſon they had given: nor 
ſhould a falſe ſhame hinder them from 
making the retractation as public as the 
miſchief, Have any by artful infinuations, 
perſuaſion, and the like, debauched others, 
or by threats, or puniſhments, prevailed on 


them to profeſs, or practiſe in religion, 
againſt their conſciences? They ſhould en- 


deavour 
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362 Of Reſtitution, and the PAR x l 
deavour to convince the former of the evi 
nature, and fatal e avooge of the vices 
into which they have drawn them; and to 
perfuade the others to prefer the atisfaQiong 
of a good conſcience, and the favour of the 
Deity, above all the intereſts and pleafures 
of the world. 

Tf we have hurted another by unjuſtly 
bringing pain or fickneſs upon him, we 
muſt, as far as we can, repair the damage 
by defraying the expence of his cure, aud 
by allowing him an equitable compenſation 
for the uneaſineſs we have given him, and 
for the loſs of his time, while diſqualified for 
attending his proper buſineſs. If the injury 
bas been ſo great as maiming or diſabling 
another, juſtice not only obliges the injuri- 
ous to maintain him during life, but thoſe 
alſo who depended upon him for their 
maintenance. They who have corrupted 
the chaſzity of any, either by attifice or vio- 
lence, are bound, as Grotzus juſtly deter- 

mines, to pay them as much money as may 
countervail the damage done them in regard 
to marriage; or to marry the perſon, if by 
a promiſe of this kind they prevailed on her 
to conſent. 

If the injury done to others has been 8 
their relations, by alienating the affection 
peculiarly due to them, or ſeducing them 

into 


C De Jure Belli et Pacis Lib, II. Cap. xvii. Sect. 15. 
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Chap. XIII. Obligations to it. 3063 
into diſnonoufable and ruitious courſes, be- 
ſides ufing his beſt endeavours to reclaim 
them, the injutious is obliged by every good 
office to repair the evil he has done, and to 
make ſuch an acknowledgment in money, 
as according to an equitable eſtimate may 
compenſate the grief and damage he has oc- 
caſioned. Sg „ 

They who are chargeable with hurting 
the reputation of others, by detraction, ſlan- 
der, and the like, ought as far as they can 
to reſtore the ſufferers to the good name 
which they have loſt, by making the retrac- 


tation as extenſively known as the ſlander; 


and by money to make them ſatisfaction for 


the loſs and uneaſineſs, which the calumny 


caufed them while it paſſed uncontradicted. 
Finally, as to the goods or gſtates of others, 
wherein they may be injured, either by 
taking away what was actually theirs, or by 
preventing them from poſſeſſing what was 
theirs in rigbt; the duty of reſtitution 
obliges to reſtore the ſame, or the value, 
with ſuch an addition, as ſhall make a full 


amends for the loſs they ſuffered by the un- 


juſtly taking or detaining it. 


SECT10N V. As to the perſons unto whom 
reſtitution ſhould be made, therecan be little 
doubt, For to whom ſhould it be made, 
but to thoſe who have ſuffered the wrong? 


But 
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364 Of Reſtitution, and the PART I, 
Hut in caſe the wrong done be ſuch, as puts an 
it out of the power of the wrong-doer to 
make reparation to the immediate ſufferer, 
as murther ; or the ſufferer dies before the 
injurious are come to a ſtrong ſenſe of their 
injuſtice, and a diſpoſition to repair it; it is 
then evidently due to his heirs, or nearef 
relations; for they alſo have ſuffered in the 
damage done to the deceaſed ; and what 
was unjuſtly taken away from bim, would 
otherwiſe have been theirs. It is reaſonable 
alſo to conclude, a man would chuſe that 
all the advantages to which he had a right, 
| ſhould deſcend to thoſe, to whom he gave 
whatever he actually poſſeſſed. But if the 
' injured perſon be Fe and has left no rela- 
tions, or they are not to be found, what is 
then to be done? The unjuſt party hath 
no right to retain the fruits of his crime; 
nor can he, if truly penitent, allow him- 
ſelf to poſſeſs the wages of iniquity : he 
ought therefore to make ſatisfaction to God, 
whoſe laws he hath: broken; and to ſoczety, 
the good order of which he hath diſturbed, 
by imploying it in uſes of piety and charity. 
This determination is warranted by the law 
God gave to Moſes, Numb. v. 5,—And by 
the conduct of Zaccheus,. before cited, ” 
proved by our Saviour. 

The perſons bound to make reſtitution ate 


eden the ſame who did the wrong ; * 
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if it was by taking away anbther's 3 
and they omitted to reſtore it, he thats 47 
zeirs are bound, if ſufficient was left them 
for this pur poſe; ſince uch a Proportion of 
the eſtate, though poſſeſſed 'by their rela- 
tion when he died, was not his, but reafly 
belonged * to the- perſon whom he had 
wronged ; and therefore if they Knowitigly 
retain it, they knowinply®retain what is 
another s, and continue the injury. Where 
ſeveral have concurred in doing an injory, —_— 
there is ſome difficulty in determining how I 
far each is bound to make reparation z and =_ 
if ſome neglect to do their part, whether I 
the others are obliged to da the whole. | 
To this it is uſually anſwered, by diſtin- 
guiſhing between the principal in an injury, 

and the acceſſories, The principal is with- 
out queſtion obliged to repair the whole; 
hnce without him it had not been commit- 
ted; and: the others were little more than 

bis inſtruments, As to the acceſſories, if 
the principal fail of doing his duty in this 
regard, they are obliged at leaſt to repair all 

the damage they themſelves did ; and to. 
make a yet larger reſtitution, in proportion 
to the degree of maliciouſneſs with which = 
they concurred in the crime, 
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ssc rie VI. The caſes wherein the inju- 
nous are excuſed from making reſtitution 
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are uſually. reduced to three beads. The 
rft- is the caſe of an abſolute inabilih. 
This, if it be real, will excuſe; ſince no 
one can be bound to. an impoſlility, 1x 
there be then a true repentance, and L 
| hearty defire io make amends, if they make 
proper ackriowledgments, and all the ſatiſ. 
faction in their power, it ought to be ac- 
cepted. They ceaſe to be in their diſpoſi 
tion unjuſt, and have a right to be — 
ed as converts to righteouſueſs. But this 
allowed, it will not excuſe any from te- 
ſtoring what they have fraudulently taken, 
e 1 cannot do this, and ſupport the 
225 ſhew, and injoy the ſame luxuries of 
life as they now. do. They might as juſt 
fiably rob to ſupply theſe, as for this pur- 
poſe retain what they have unjuſtly gotten, 
Perſons muſt be content with the neceſs- 
ries of life, if they cannot indulge them- 
ſelves in more without taking or detaining 
another's property. 

The conſent of the injured perſon is au- 
ther thing, which releaſes from the obliga- 
tion to make reſtitution. He may certain- 
ly part with his own to us, and allow us to 
keep it, though we got poſſeffion of it un- 
juſtly; as well as give a thing at firſt free- 
ly, But this will not excuſe ſuch who ex- 
tort a conſent, Who, for inſtance, when 
able to pay the whole debt, oblige a credi- 

tor 
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zor to compound for a part, by threatening 
otherwiſe to detain the whole. The con- 
ſeat muſt be free, and dictated by a com- 
paſſionate charity. Finally, Perſons are ex- 
cuſed from repairing wrongs which they 


have committed, if they haye recerved equal, 


or greater wrongs from the parties injured. 
If a man pays himſelf the full, he has no 
richt to demand a ſecond payment; and 
one debt of injuſtice may be balanced by 
another; as one juſt debt is by another. 
For the determination of ether caſes you 
may conſult the authors mentioned before; 
though moft of their directions in doubtful 
cales, may be rendered unneceſſary, by ob- 
ſerving this one rule, of honeſtly purſuing 
the dictates of a heart deſirous to reſtore 
every thing to the right ſtate in which it 


was; and in which it might have conti- 


nued, had they not unjuſtly diſturbed and 


altered it, 
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Conſult on this Chapter. 


Grotii De jure Belli et Pacis, Lib. II. 
__ Cap. xvii, 


Puffendorf. De Jure Nature et Gentium, 


Lib. III. Cap. xi. 
—— De Officio Hominis et Civis, Lib. I. 
Cap. vi. cum Obſervat. Titii, Obſer- 


vat. clv. &c. | | 
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Whithii Ethic. Lib. II. Cap. v. Sect. 10. 


p . 


Tilletſon's Works, Vol. III. Serm. exi, 
xvii. 

W hichcote' 8 Diſcourſes, Vol. III. Diſcourl 

© 

Clarke's Sermons, Vol. IX. Sevens vi. 


. White ] Kennet's Serm. on Charity _n Ref. 


titution. 
Delany on Social Duties, Serm. i IT, x. 
Dodwell on moral Duties, Vol. l. Serm. 
vii, vil. 
Evans s Serm. Vol. II. Sm ix. 
Mattes Works, Vol. I. Serm. xxvi. 


Scott's Chriſtian Life, Part II. Vol. IV. 


Chap. iv, vi. 

Wright's great Concern, Chap. VII. 
Sect. ii. 

— Juſtice in all its Dranphes, Sekt. 
VII. 

Mollaſton's Religion of Nature, Sect. , 
vi. 

Placette of Conſcience, Book I. Cap. 
XX—XX111. and his intire Tract of Rel- 
titution. 

Turnbull's Heineccius, Law of Nature and 

Nations, Book I. Cap. vii. N. 210. 

Buclamaqui s Principles of the Law of 
Nature, Part I. Chap. iv. 
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Chap. XIV. Of Ditridurive Juſtice, Ge. 369 


"CruarrTir XIV. 


/ Diftributive Juſtice, its Mature, 


principal Inflances and Rules. 


SECTION I. AVING treated one 

1 branch of general Juſtice, 
namely commutative, the other termed diſtri- 
lulive is next to be conſidered. We ſhall 
content ourſelves with giving a brief and ge- 
neral account of it here, as ſome of the prin- 
cipal inſtances of it will fall in naturally un- 
der the duties of Parents, Maſters, and Ma- 
giſtrates. By diſtributive juſtice is meant, 
the conſtantly rendering to others what be- 
longs to them, of honours, advantages and 
rewards z or of burdens and puniſhments, ac- 
cording to an equifable proportion, It differs 
from commutative juſtice, in that it imme- 
dately regards perſons, and characters: 
whereas commutrative directly regards only 
the value of things; and obliges us alike to 
fulfil our compacts, or give to another the 
aue of his commodities, whether we deal 
with a man of worth, or a knave. Whereas 
ſributi ve juſtice bath a regard to perſonal 

Vor. II. B b worth 


. 4 
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worth, and ſervices, - and good offices, or to 0 

erſonal demerit, and viciouſneſs ; and ſuit- 0 

ably treats both. Theſe do not admit ſo 9 

exact an eſtimate, as matters of trade and e: 

property; a latitude therefore is allowed, i 

and we ſay according to an equitable propor- t 

Lion. | fe 

1 . 1 e | | V: 

8 SECTION II. There is one part of dri. re 

[ butive juſtice, in which perſons of all ranks di 

A are concerned; the regulating their een 01 

'4 and regard to others by their real worth; or cc 

1 their d iſapprobation by their real victouſn, be 

as far as they can diſcover them. Pry, pa 
" probity, humanity, a love of truth, temper 

a ance, abilities for being uſeful to the world, ki 


and a diſpoſition to exert them for the com- ly 
mon good; theſe, and the like qualities ate WW to 
the natural objects of eſteem ; and the per- Wl ot! 
ſons to whom they belong, have a natural BMW cl 
claim to honour and affection from us. 00 bet 
the contrary, profaneneſs, diſhoneſty, ſordid BMW tur 
Jelffiſhneſs, inbumanity, an indifference o . 
truth and goodneſs, and a /icentious purſut BW cit 
of mean pleaſure, without any concern t0 Bl rcq 
diſcharge the duties of ſocial life, or to pt anc 
mote the common good; theſe are qualitic e 
which the author of nature deſigned we the 
ſhould regard with diſplicency and con- 
tempt. Next to the approbation of God, 
and the conſciouſneſs of deſerving the eſteem 


of others, is the ſatisfaction which a viſt 
: ou! 
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Chap. X IV. its Nature, and Rules, 371 
ous mind injoys, in receiving proper marks 
of eſteem, eſpecially from the wiſe and 
good; and ſcarce any thing more ſtrongly 
excites and encourages to virtue. We owe 
it therefore to the well-deſerving, and to 
the public, to regulate our honour and af- 
fetion, not by party diſtinctions, and pri- 
vate views, but by true worth: and it is 
really unjuſt to careſs and countenance the 
diſhoneſt and vicious, becauſe they are zeal- 
ous tools of a party ; while we treat with 


becauſe they are ingaged in a different 
party. 8 . 85 
It is granted, that nearneſs of blood, 
kindneſſes received, and the like, may juſt- 
ly determine our affection and good offices 
to particular perſons, even preferably to 


i ccated, or who have not thus obliged us; 
becauſe this is merely paying a debt of na- 
dure, or gratitude. But, with reſpect to the 
to WY common duties of humanity, and marks of 
uit i cltcem and benevolence, diſtributive juſtice 


requires, that laying aſide the bias of party, 
and little intereſts of our own, and when 
we form our judgments of others, making 
we he ſame allowances for their prejudices and 
con- diſadvantages, as we expect they ſhould 
300,08 make for ours; we regulate both our in- 
ward eſteem and benevolence, and the out- 
vard expreſſions of theſe, by their true 

BD worth 


coldneſs and diſeſteem men of true merit, 


others of ſuperior worth, who are not thus 
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wherever it was found, and diſcounte. 


It, in proportion to their abilities, and to 


372 Of Diftributive Juſtice, pA RT II. 
worth. And did men of ſubſtantial good. 
neſs in all parties thus do juſtice to merit, 


nance the contrary, it would be a moſt e. 
fectual way to bring virtue into univerſt 
eſteem; and that would be one of the like. 
leſt methods to make the practice of it uni. 
verſal. 1 


1 1 — PET NY 2 >, 


SECTION III. In dividing burdens, ot 
aſſigning laborious offices or expences, din. 
butive juſtice requires, that an equitable pr. 
portion be obſerved. All who ſhare in the 
protection and advantages of a ſociety ought 
to contribute to the ſupport and defenſe of 


the advantages which they derive from i. 
They who have the largeſt ſhare of pro- 
perty, or of enjoyments of any kind, as they 
are more largely intereſted than others in 
the public ſecurity, ought to contribute x 
greater proportion to the ſupport of govern- 
ment, and the defenſe of the public. 
This is no more than paying according to 
the ſervices done for them ; and maintain- 
ing a fence anſwerable to the extent of land 
which they have ſecured by it. Difriv- 
tive juſtice therefore requires, that in affign- 
ing offices of labour and expence, or in lay- 
ing taxes, for defraying the charge of go- 
vernment, and public fafety, regard ſhould 


=D S 2 © M My ny —— Y. ot 8 ﬀw_-. 


be had to this rule by the legiſlature; po ing 


by thoſe who are truſted with the execu- 
tion of the laws, in diſtributing to particu - 


ary plead a ſufficient reaſon for an exem- 
tion, unleſs it be, that they do, -or have 
done, more important ſervices to the com- 
munity in ſome other way. 


SECTION IV. In diſpenſing honours and 
rewards, ſuperiors of every degree, if they 
would anſwer the demands of diſtributive 
juſtice, the deſign of their truſts, and the 
good of ſociety, muſt regulate their diſtri- 


bution, not by partial affection, or views of 
private intereſt, but, by the abilities and diſ- 

) poſitions of perſons to promote the good of 
a family, a city, or a nation; and their ap- 

, plication of theſe abilities. A parent, who 
7 would have religion, modeſty, ſubmiſſion, 
n diligence, generous affection, and unity, 
a 


flouriſhing in his family; ſhould confer the 


I marks of his favour and peculiar affection 
. on his children, according to their eminence 
to in theſe qualities; and not ſuffer inſtinQtive 
u fondneſs and blind affection to bias him in 
od favour of the leaſt deſerving ; ſince this is 
4 FA injuſtice to thoſe who deſerve well, 
u. <iſcourages a virtuous temper and conduct, 


and countenances the oppoſite diſpoſitions; 
50: which muſt produce ſenfible uneaſineſs, and 
ald miſchiefs in his little ſociety. This reaſon- 
ing may be urged with ſtilb greater force 
by 1 B b 3 upon 
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lar perſons their ſeveral ſhares. Nor can 
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And as the diſcouragement given to vir. 


minal. When flattery, for inſtance, baſe 


ther be worth obſerving, under this head, 


upon the governors of ſocieties ; for as th 
have not the property which parents bare 
in the rewards they beſtow, and are in fag 
only the truſtees of the public, they arc 
unjuſt to it, whenever they diſtribute the 
honours and advantages committed to their 
diſpoſal, in a manner oppoſite to the deſign 
of their truſt, or leſs ſubſervient to it, 


tue, and a public ſpirit is ſo much mor 
extenſive, and the miſchief ariſing from the 
magiſtrate's wrong diſtribution of favour 
end rewards, 1s ſo much greater, than where 
a like fault is committed by a parent, ot 
maſter of a family; this violation of difri- 
butive juſtice is by ſo much the more ci. 


compliances, a ſimilitude of vices, or a 
beſt a reſemblance of humours and perſonal 
attachment, receive thoſe honours, employ- 
ments, and advantages, which in the origi- 
nal deſign of goverment were appropriated 
to integrity, induſtry, courage, abilities for 

ublic ſervice, a love of our country, and 
a devotedneſs to its intereſts. It may far- 


that though diſtributive juſtice awards pu- 
niſhment to every violation of the peace of 
the community, and of the rights of others; 
yet the ordinary obſervation of the laws is 8 
intitled to 20 rewards or honours; and they 
are only extraordinary ſervices, or a more 

| N „ active 8 
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active and intire application to advance the 
common weal, that either by the laws, or 
by a rational. claim, can pretend to theſe, 
The reaſon is, that common inſtances of = 
probity and ſubjection to the laws are ſuffi- = 
ciently rewarded, in the common protecti- # 
on and privileges of the ſociety ; and have 


no claim to peculiar advantages and diſtinc- [ 
tions: whereas every violation of juſtice, and N 
of the laws, being contrary to our duty, 3 


deſerves puniſnment; and being in its pre- Þ 
valence deſtructive of the general good, the 
magiſtrate is obliged by his regard to the 
public to reſtrain it by proper puniſh- 
ments. ETSY 15 
SECTION V. © Puniſhment, ſays Puf- 
« fendorf, are evils which a perſon ſuffers 
« againſt his inclination, by the direction of 
« a ſuperior, becauſe of evil, which he hath 
« voluntarily done.“ This is a juſt defini- 
tion of puniſhment in civil ſociety, but not 
in a tate of nature; wherein the evils which 
an injurious perſon ſuffers from an equal, 
defending himfelf againſt violence, may 
with reaſon be termed a puniſhment ; as it 
is deſerved by voluntary injuſtice, and a 
proper means of diſcouraging the like for 
the future, The right of a ſociety, or of 
its governors to inflict puniſhments is found- 
ed in the natural right of ſelf-defenſe. For 
3 becauſe 
Re * Offigio Hominis, & Civis, Lib. II. Cap. xii, © 
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376 Of Diftributive Fuſtice,, Pax I 
| becauſe every perſon in a ſtate of nature hy 
a right to defend himfelf, and his property, 
from unjuſt violence, and to make the 
wrong; doers ſuffer what is neceſſary for that 
purpoſe; the governors of a ſociety, who 
are intruſted with the defenſe of every 
member of it, have the ſame right. And 
as men by doing evil deſerve to ſuffer eyil, 
and puniſhments proportioned to. crimes: 
are the only effectual method to ſecure the 
innocent, reclaim the injurious, and prevent 
the contagion of bad examples, the magi- 
ſtrate has an evident right to ſecure. the 
common good and ſafety in this method, 
In every ſociety laws of this kind are eſta- 
bliſhed, every man therefore who lives in 
the ſociety, tacitly conſents to theſe laws; 
and he has therefore no pretenſe to com- 

lain of wrong, when the evil overtakes 
him, which he conſented to ſuffer if he 
broke the law. 

That puniſhments may anſwer the end 
of diſtributive juſtice, they ſhould be in- 
flicted publicly, with due falemnity, and with 
impartiality ;. not to gratify a private reſent: 
ment, but to diſcountenance, and prevent 
injuſtice and wickedneſs. They ought alſo, 
as to their degree, to be proportionate to the 
demerit of the crime ; proper conſideration 
ſhould be had alſo of circumſtances which 
alleviate a fault, and of the penitence of the 
offender, And as every one who tranſ- 

greſſes 
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Chap. XIV. g Nature, and Rules. "277 
greſſes through anger, 'covetouſneſs, and 
the like, is not immediately to be deemed 
unfit to live ; capital puniſhments: ſhould 
not be inflicted, unleſs where the malignity 
of the crime, obſtinacy in wickedneſs, or 
the very bad conſequences to the public, 
make it right and neceſſary for the magi- 
ſtrate, at the expence of life, to ſecure the 
rights and proſperity of good ſubjects. On 
this account it has been queſtioned, whe. 
ther ſome of our laws, which making ſteal- 
ing a borſe, or a ſheep, and ſome other thefts 
of this nature, capital, can be juſtified on 
the principles of reaſon and equity? And 
whether, as 7dleneſs is the uſual incitement 
to theſe crimes, the confinement of the 
evilty to hard labour for a term of years, 
would not be a more equal puniſhment; 
ſtrike more terror into offenders, and bet- 
ter ſecure property for the future ; as well 
as by making criminals ſerviceable to the 
public, qualify them to ſatisfy for the in- 
juries which they have done. 
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SECTION VI. As to the right of parents, 
and heads of families, to puniſh leſſer of- 
_ committed within their houſes, it 
may be deduced, partly from the property 
which parents — — their e 
from their ſuperior prudence, and unqueſ- 
uonable affection, which fit them, by pro- 
per correction to conſult, not only the peace 
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of the family, and the ſupport of their own 
authority, but the good alſo of the perſon 
puniſhed. It may be argued alſo, partly 
from the conſent, which domeſtics zacith 
give when they enter a ſervice, to ſubmit 
to light corrections when deſerved, and ne. 


ceſſary; and finally, from the manifeſt be- 


nefit to the ſufferer, in making him appre. 
henſive of his ill conduct, and preventing 
his being ſeduced by views of preſent ple 
ſure into habits of wickedneſs ; to which 
preſent pain is properly oppoſed, To make 
theſe corrections effectual for this purpoſe, 


they ſhould be inflicted without rage; ſhould 


appear to procted not from hatred to the 
delinquent, but a diſlike of his faults, and 
an affection to him; ſhould always be [cls 
than deſerved, and be remitted, whenever 
there are fair tokens of repentance, 
I would conclude this chapter with r. 
marking, that from the definition of puniſt- 
ments it appears, they can, with juſtice, bc 
inflicted on none, but thoſe. who have dre 
evil, When therefore innocent children fut 
fer through the fault of their parents, as in 
caſe of high Treaſon, and the like, the 
evils which fall on the children, are not 
to be conſidered as puniſhments to them, but 
merely as misfortunes inſeparable from the 
preſent condition of human nature ; accord- 
ing to which, as children without deſerving 
them, receive great advantages from the 
| | | proplty, 
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probity, prudence, and induſtry, of their 
parents; ſo they are, without deſerving it, 
:nvolved in ſome of the ill conſequences of 
their idleneſs, extravagance, and wicked 
neſs. : 
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and Divorce. | | | 
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| large of ethical juſtice, a 

F actbrding to che method propoſed, we pro- ü 
f ceed to treat of oeconom:cal; and as the foun- ü 
dation of families is laid in marriage, the na 0 
ture of this ſociety, and its duties, are. firſt to a 

| be confidered. That the great former ofthe Wi © 
1 world wills the continuance of the human , 
A ſpecics, appears from his qualify ing the ſexe 0 
. tocontinue it; from the inclinations and at. 0 
= fections ſubſervient to this with which he Wl * 
A hath formed them; from his ſtill preſerving b 
N $ the beauty and fruitfulneſs of the — ther . be 
Wh habitation ; and from the almoſt immense lu 
1 quantities of life and good, to the production a 


of which perſons may be thus inſtrumen- 
tal. It is therefore his will, that they who U 
are qualified to beget, maintain, and edu- he 


cate children, ſhould enter into ſuch a 
| ſociety, 
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ſociety, and purſue the deſign of it; unleſs 
by: living: ſingle they are qualified to be 
more extenſively beneficial. To make the 
propagation. of life a real good, it is evident- 
ly not enough: merely to introduce children 
into the world; but do render life a blef- 
fng to them, they muſt be nouriſhed, edu- 
cated, and provided for; and this requires 


fection, and concurring endeavours of both 
the parents. It is therefore plainly the will 


not in conſequence of a wandering luſt, by 
uncertain fathers, and then left deſtitute of 
a proper maintenance and education ; but 
that the parents ſhould previouſly enter into 
ſuch a friendſhip, and compact with each 


affection to their off-ſpring, and their love 


ſures for raiſing their children to a maturity 
of ſtrength, knowledge, virtue, and happi- 


happy, be muſt will, that they whom he 
hath beſt qualified to render young creatures 
ſuch, and to whom he hath peculiarly in- 
truſted them, ſhould unite in ſuch a ſociety, 
which is termed marriage, and ſteadily pur- 
ſue the deſign of it. Marriage therefore, 
as it is a dictate of the Law of Nature, may 
be thus defined. A ſociety formed be- 

*© twe2n 


many years of labour, prudence, tender af- 


of God, that children ſhould be begotten, 


other, as may unite and direct their natural 


to one another, into the moſt likely mea- 


nels, If God wills that his reaſonable crea- 
tures, ſhould become pious, virtuous, and 
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< tween tuo - perſons of different ſexes, Ml 
* chiefly for the procreation, and education 1 
« of children. . We ſay chiefly ;* becauſe Fo 
though this be the great end of marriage in 4 
general, yet it is not the only juſtifiable end, at 
The ſatisfaction flowing from an intimate 1 
union, and conſtant friendſhip, being reaſon al 
ſufficient for perſons to engage in this ſo- / 
ciety, who have no reſpe& of children, i 
If it be for the mutual happineſs of the par. ty 
ties, and not inconſiſtent with the general to 
end of marriage, it is enough to make it W 
lawful. N ti 
5 | | th 
Sxcerio II. If it be inquired, what fort WW : 
of marriages will beſt promote the beneyo- m 
lent purpoſes of our Maker, whether the en 
union of one of each ſex only, or Polygany? W 
The anſwer is eaſy; that the former of man- of 
kind, who beſt underſtands the frame of his ur 
creatures, and what is beſt ſuited to their na- th 
tural inclinations, affections, and wants, by hic 


creating but one man, and one woman, in the 
beginning, to be the parents of a future . {! 
race ; and when he renewed the world after th 
the deluge, by preſerving for that purpoſe an 
but one wife for one huſband, hath ſuffici- hg 
ently declared, what appeared beſt to his w. 
unerring wiſdom. See Gen. ii. 22. and 

vii. 1, 7. The ſame alſo he declares in 

every age to be his will, by conſtantly te- 

gulating the births of children, ſo that ther 


(hall anc 
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(hall be a majority of males born ahove „e- 
mates, ſufficient to anſwer the extraordinary 
conſumption of the former by wars, voy- 
ages, and the like hazards peculiar to them; 
and to leave every where one man for one 
woman. The exceſs of male children born 
above females, as appears from exact o- 
ſervations made for great numbers of years, 
is when at the higheſt, but as thirteen to 


to nineteen. As all therefore who are born 
with inclinations and abilities for the procrea- 
tion, and education of children, have with 
theſe given them by the author of nature, 
a right to the ſatisfactions ariſing from the 
marriage union ; and if a number of men 
engroſſed each to themſelves more than one 


of their natural right, Polygamy is evidently 
wjuſt, and contrary to the deſign of the au- 
thor of nature. Tealouſy, or an utter aver- 
hon to a rival in the object of this affection, 
is a paſſion natural to both ſexes; and topoſ- 
ſeſs the intire affection of our partner, gives 
the higheſt reliſh to the marriage friendſhip : 
and from hence it follows, that as God de- 


woman was deſigned for one man. 
in | . SE - 


o 


a See Derham's Phyſico-Theology, Book IV. Chap. x. 
all WW nd Spectecle de Nature Vol. VI. Dialog. ii. 


twelve; and when at the loweſt, as twenty 


wife, they will of courſe deprive ſome others 


ligned both ſhould be happy in it, but one 
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Scrion III. That ſeveral buſband 
ſhould be appropriated to one wife, is a ſpe. 

* cies of Polygamy univerſally condemned, à 
_ contrary to nature and reaſon ; becauſe it de. 
prives the off-ſpring of the tender affection of 
its father, by rendering the relation uncertain 
and becauſe it deprives the man, on whom 
the care of providing for this uncertain off 
ſpring is thrown, of the fatisfaRion ariſing 
from the intire affection of the mother, and 
incapacitates him for feeling that //rong affe. 
tion to the child, which the aſſurance thati 
was his own would excite: both which wee WW-" 
deſigned by providence to ſweeten the cars, WW” 
and lighten the labours attending the main- 
tenance and education of children. A 
equally unjuſt to the ter ſex is that mar- 
riage, which would appropriate the affection 
and enjoyment of ſeveral wives to one man, Bi.” 
while he divides his perſon and affection i * 

| >among many. The wife as naturally and 
reaſonably defires to appropriate the perſon 
and love of the huſband, as the huſband thoſe 
of the wife; and the ſickneſs and uneaſineſſs 
attending pregnancy and geſtation, the pains 
of child-birth, and the larger ſhare of ten- 
der anxiety, cares, and labours, which falls . .; 
to the mother's part, during the firſt years N 
of their common children's life, juſtly in- . 
title her to the intire love of her huſband, 


I © — ma, wry We — 


IQ 


as her comfort and reward. And, ow. bee 
| with- 


Cha p. XV. and Relative Duties. 385 
without this intire affection there can be no 
proper friendſhip, which makes the happi- 
neſs of this ſtate. For where men * multi- 
wives, they are not conſidered as friends, 
whoſe ſatisfaction and joy we make our 
own, but merely as the property of the huſ- 
band, and deſtined to heighten his ſenſual 
gratification at the expence of their own 


tatpineſs. Add to this the guarrels and 


katreds introduced into the family, deſigned 
to be the nurſery of the tendereſt and ſtrict- 
eſt affection, by the zealoujies of the ſeveral 
mothers, and the oppo/ite intereſts of them, 
and their different children ; the torment of 
which, though it falls in part on the guilty 
huſband, is yet heavieſt felt by the injured 


wives; ſince to prevent their jarring paſſions. 


from quite breaking the family in pieces, 
he tyrant huſband is under a neceſſity of re- 
ducing to the rank of faves the wives, who 
had each a natural right to be conſidered as 
a friend, a partner of the heart and fortune 
of her huſband ; and an equal ſharer in all 
Vol. II. the 


Ila animus multitudine diſtrabitur, nallam pro focia ob- 
inet, pariter omnes wiles ſunt. Salluſt. de Bello Fugurth, cap. 
. „ The mind diſtracted by variety, regardeth none 


with a true ſocial affection; but all become deſpicable 


' alike.” To the ſame purpoſe, Ammian. Marcell, Lib. 
XIII. Cap. vi. ſpeaking of the Per/ians. Pro opibus quiſ- 
lar adſciſcens matrimonia, &c. © Each ingaging in more or 
| fewer marriages according to his wealth, by this means, 

their affections being diſſipated through a variety of luſts, 


becomes quite benumbed, and inſenſible, as to the 
friendly and generous part.” 8 
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386 F Marriage, Par 1 
the joys as well as ſorrows of the marrig 
E277: ³Ü·»»³¾ 986 
- Let it be obſerved further, that P- 
tygamy debaſes to groſs ſenſuality and luft, 1 
paſſion deſigned by the author of nature 
under proper regulations, to be refined int 
the moſt ſacred and endearing friendſhip; 
and the moſt generous love of a family: and 
thus ſinks to a brute the man, who was del. 
tined, by cultivating and preferring the ft 
tisfactions of friendſhip, parental affeQiay, 
and extenſive benevolence, to riſe to a f. 
ſemblance of the great Father of mankind in 
goodneſs: and thus to prepare himſelf to he. 
come divinely happy in a higher ſtate df 
being. 
We cannot better cloſe this argument 
than with the words of an excellent *© writer, 
© Upon the whole, if we conſider the inf: 
ce niteevils derived from the practice of Fo. 
« lygamy, in all parts of the earth where l 
tt obtaineth ; upon the men, by the lurund 
&« ſome, the eviration of others, and the ex: 
* clufion of infinite numbers from their m- 
* tural rights: upon the women, by the di- Mat 
« tractions of envy and zealouſy, by raging edu 
% appetites unindulged, by cruel confinement, . 
e by abject favery, and a ſecluſion from bir 
« the nobleſt rights of nature and ſociety: ſite. 
* and upon both, by that proſtitution and 
* brutality, to which great numbers of both for 
_ « are 

225 Dr. Delany's Reflexions on Polygamy, 1737: Diſſen N * C 
vi. Page 143, | 2 
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« are expoſed by it: and laſtly, by the ex- 
« clufion of both from that right and regu- 
« lar commerce of the ſexes, that true ſo- 


* 0 S 
„ cial union of affection and intereſts, 
( which God intended, and nature demand- 


tc eth: 1 ſay, whoever conſidereth all theſe 
« eyils, and abhorreth not Polygamy, the 
« parent of them all, that man hath a ſoul 
« utterly eſtranged from all ſocial and be- 
« nevolent affections; from all true love of 


„ 
liberty, and reverence of virtue; and from 
„all awe, honour, and veneration of the 
" 10 ſupreme Being.“ | 


SzcTION IV. As to the Time, during 
which this union between perſons capable of 
anſwering the ends of marriage is to laſt, the 


of | 

6. end joined the firſt pair, determined it to 
Wb: for life, declaring them to be“ one fleſb; 
and the union therefore as indiſſoluble, as 
of between the parts of the ſame body. And 
ex Recon, without this light from Revelation, 
na- directs, that the union ſhould laſt fo long at 
ci. east, as is neceſſary for breeding up and 
ring educating the children which may be born 
ent, o them. This in the natural courſe of 


com things, is for the greater part of remaining 
ety: ie. And when to this conſideration we 
and add, the conjunction of fortunes neceſſary 
othW'or ſupporting the family, as well as of per- 
are 2 ſons 
ien. Gen. ii 24. compared with Matt. xix. 5. 


—— 
= I 


Father of the human race, when he created 
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388 Of Marriage, PART II 
ſons and affections; that all true friendſi 
naturally deſires to be perpetual, to fix: 
time after which they will ceaſe to be con. 
cerned for each other's happineſs, being in. 
conſiſtent with any ſincere eſteem and 
friendſhip ; and further, the appropriating 
nature of this affection, which makes the 
thoughts of a ſeparation, to the moſt yi. 
tuous and affectionate, worfe than death; 
it will appear evidently unreaſonable and 
unjuſt, for the man eſpecially to throw df 
his partner in her decline of life, when le 
able to provide for her own ſupport ai 
comfort; and for the ſake of indulging; 
wanton appetite, in a new ſenſual entertain 
ment, to abandon to a heart-eating ali 
tude, the tender and faithful partner of hi 
cares and labours for the good of their com- 
mon children; and to leave her to a cond- 
tion at beſt, much worſe accommodated di- 
ring the laſt years of life, which want al 
the conſolations and ſupports of mutual ten. 
derneſs, and every kind office, Thus to 
borrow the words of a © writer juſt quoted, 
ce — the great ingagement to peace and mu- 
ce tual love would be diſſolved; all the truſt 
* and confidence of the moſt perfect friend- 
« ſhip, would be intirely deſtroyed ; the al 
* ſurance of conſolation in diſtreſs, of ſup- 
te port in ſickneſs, and ſociety in age, would 
re be taken away from the earth, and the - 

66 terelts 


© Reflexions on Polygamy, Diſſertat, i, pag. 20. 
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« tereſts of families would be torn into ten 


« thouſand diſtrations. In ſhort, the evils 
« of life, would be infinitely multiplied 
« by it, and its greateſt bleſſings infinitely 
« impaired.” 4 | 
Beſides, as it is evidently neceſſary to the 
happineſs of the marriage ſociety, and the 
good of the family while it ſubſiſts, that 
here ſhould be a firm confidence, a warm 
nd ſteady affection, and mutual allowances 
for each other's paſſions, and defects, no- 


bing will diſpoſe to this temper, like the 


nowledge that the union is for life; for 
his naturally excites to make the beſt of a 
ate which cannot be altered, and reſtrains 
erſons from indulging to thoſe peeviſh and 


ry reſentments, that would fatally alienate 


eir hearts from one another. And when 
pthis we add, that in all Chriſtian countries, 
e parties mutually f promiſe to confine 
beit perſons and affections to each other 
ring their joint lives, it is clear, beyond 


ll queſtion, that Polygamy and Divorce are 


ot unjuſt. If, indeed, either of the con- 
iCing parties be guilty of a fundamental 
reach of the marriage compact by adultery, 
Lord has determined, Matt. xix. . and 
e /aws of Reaſon, and of Nations, deter- 
ne, that the innocent party ſhall in this 
e be at liberty to quit the perfidious part- 
r, and to marry again. And the laws of 

CE? ſome 
See Religion of Nature, Sect. VIII. Numb. xiv. 
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390 Of Marriage, Paz ll 
ſome countries, particularly of 5 Bern, er. 
tend this liberty to ſome other cafes, which 
have been thought either equally criminal 
or equally deſtructive of the great end of 
this ſociety : ſuch as long, wilful, and nal. 
ctous deſertion, which St. Paul, 1 Cor. ii 
I 5. ſeems to allow to be a ſufficient reaſo 
for divorce ; the commiſſion of a capital crime 
by either, one of the parties becoming {| 
tracted, ſo as to indanger the life of the othe, 
and the diſorder appearing incurable, leprij, 
and deliberately threatening, to commit ady. 
tery. But whether the reaſon of the ak 
will equally extend to all thoſe inſtanch, 
ſo as to juſtify a divorce, may be que 
tioned, | 


SECTION V. As a Corollary from the pit 
ceding ſection, it is eaſy to infer, the ei 
dent unreaſonableneſs, and injuſtice, both 
fornication and adultery, Fornication ſil 
into a mere brutal commerce, a gratifia 
tion, which was deſigned to be the cen 
of a ſacred, generous, and tender friendihip 
leaves the maintenance and education of chil 
dren, as to the father at leaſt, utterly u 
ſecured ; ſtrongly tempts the guilty moth 
to guard herſelf from infar;y, by methods 
procuring abortion, which not only deliro) 
the child, but often the mother ; difqual/} 
the deluded creatures to be either good wv? 
| | : | 0 


 Ruchat, Hiſtoire de Reform. de Suiſſe, Lib. XVI. Capi 


Chap. XV. and Relative Duties. 391 
or mothers, in any future marriage; ruining 
that modeſiy which is the guardian of nuptial 
happineſs, and extinguiſhing the love of chil- 
dren by predominant luſt : than which what 
can be greater injuſtice to the wretches them- 
ſelves, to their parents, and near relations, 
who deeply ſuffer in their guilt and miſery ; 
and, moſt of all, to the men who are ſo un- 


teen thus corrupted ? While the /ibertine 
himſelf in his mad purſuit of brutal pleaſure, 
abſolutely diſqualifies himſelf for the beft /a- 
tifaFions, thoſe of truth, virtue, innocent 
gratifications, tender friendſhip, and gene- 
rous goodneſs ; which are all facrificed to a 
baſe appetite, indulged at the expence of re- 
peated falſehoods, perjuries, injuſtices with- 
out number, and a continued inbumanity, 
inſenfible as to the evils it creates, and ſtill 
diſpoſed to multiply them. As for Adultery, 
toexpreſs myſelf in the words of a moſt u- 
dicious b writer, Simple injuſtice only, 
* but injuſtice — accompanied with the 
« greateſt cruelty ; ſo complicated, as ſcarce 
* any other can be. The huſband is for 
* ever robbed of all that pleaſure and ſatiſ- 


* ty and affection to him; preſuming upon 
* which he took her not only to be the 
partner of his bed, but the companion of 
his life, and ſharer in all his fortunes: 
|? 5% RY 2109-9 60 ging 
pil Vollaſtan's Religion of Nature, Sect. VI. Numb, xix- 


happy as to marry them, after they have 


faction, which ariſes from the wife's fideli- 
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392 f Marriage, Panty, 
* and into the room of them ſucceed pain. 
* ful and deſtructive paſſions. The poo 
* woman herſelf, though ſhe may be delud. 
c ed, and not fee at preſent her guilt; and 
ce the conſequences of it, uſually pays dex 
“for her ſecurity and want of guard; the 
“ huſband becoming cold and averſe to her 
<* and ſhe full of apprehenſions and fear, 
c with a particular dread of his further te. 
« ſentment. And their airs in this di. 
« jointed and diſtracted condition, are ney. 
é lefted; innocent children lighted, and left 
e unprovided for, without ſo much as the 
* comfort of any certain relations to pity 
them, &c.” the huſband's own children de. 
prived, by a ſpurious brood, of a part af 
their father's ſubſtance, and all this at the 
expence of deliberate ingratitude, and pe- 
jury. Whoever impartially conſiders this 
muſt acknowledge the z/tice of the hy 
given by Gd to Moſes, and of thoſe laws dl 
other nations, which puniſh this crime with 
death; and wonder, how any who claim to 
be men of honour, can make this wickedneß 
their ſport, or glory in committing it. 


SECTION VI, The duties owing from mat- 
ried perſons to each other, may be learned 
from the nature and deſign of this ſociety.; 
and from what they mutually promiſe when 
they ingage in it; namely, an inviolable fi- 
delity, devoting their perſons and affections 


(0 


© — 


— — 


Chap. XV. and Relative Duties, 393 
to each other for life, and preſerving them 
uncorrupt and unalienate—A chearful and 
hearty concurrence in whatever may promote 
their mutual happineſs, and the good of their 
children; and in order to this a conſtant deſire 


and endeayour to pleaſe and oblige, a com- 


paſſionate allowance for infirmities and im- 

rfections, a readineſs to do, juſtice to each 
other's good qualities, a tender ſympathy, 
and forward aſſiſtance in ſickneſs, and afflic- 
tion, and as ſenſible a joy in their partner's 
good, and delight in raifing it, and making 
it endure, Add to this, a deference, and 
ſubmiſſion, on the wife's. part to her huſband, 
as to the head of the ſociety ; ſo far as is ne- 
ceſſary to anſwer the purpoſes of the marri- 
ed life. To prevent endleſs diſputes, and 
preſerve the peace of any ſociety, it is neceſ- 
fary, where opinions differ, that ſome one 
have a right to determine, and that others 
be bound to acquieſce, The man being 
naturally and generally poſſeſſed of ſuperior 
ſtrength and judgment, being charged with 
the principal care, and labour, and hazard 
attending the ſupporting and providing for 
the family, and his being reſponſible for all 
the expences and debts contracted for this 
purpoſe; theſe conſiderations juſtify the 


law of God, and the laws of all countries, 


in giving ſuperior authority to the man ; and 
conſequently oblige the wife to ſubmiſſion, 
Not but Reaſon ought always to rule ; ** 


to 
$71 
bs 


3038 Of Marriage, Par ll 
if the wife offers the better reaſon, it ought 


to prevail; and the huſband cannot rejeck i 
without puniſhing himſelf, This authority 


alſo ſhould be exerciſed not with haughting; 


and arbitrary humour; but with compli. 
ſance and tenderneſs ; as over one in the main 
equal; who has intruſted her perſon and for. 
tune, and all her worldly happineſs, to the 
affection and equity of the eng and 
devoted her life, all her charms of body and 
mind, all her ſoft and ſprightly ſentiments, 
all her pleaſing powers of improving the 
agreeable hours of life, and lightening and 


Toothing the anxious and afflicted ; and all 


her prudence, abilities, and fartune, to hi 
ſatisfaction and happineſs ; and the good of 
their common oft-ſpring. Eyery man of 
ſenſe and honour will love ſuch a wife a 


| himſelf; and every woman of ſenſe will de- 


light to honour and oblige ſuch a huſband, 
Without doing his duty, and cultivating and 
manifeſting a ſuperior prudence in purſuing 
the common good of the family, the man 
has no reaſon, or right to expect the eſteem, 
affection, and deference, of the wife; ſince, 
as Biſhop Fleetwood juſtly obſet ves, all du- 


ty and obligation, even that which we owe 


to God himſelf, is founded either on bene- 
fits already received, or with reaſon cxped- 
ed, from ſuperior wiſdom and goodneſs. 


3 £ i V 4 


3 Sermons on Relative Duties. 
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SECTION VII. A warm and ſteady affec- 
tion, and a friendſhip laſting as life, being 
the unqueſtioned duty of the married pair, 

erſons are manifeſtly obliged, as they can- 
not love and delight in whom they will, not 
to contract, for any mercenary purpoſes, mar- 
riage with thoſe, to whom they have a fe- 
cret averſion; or for whom they want a di 
tinguiſhing regard and peculiar affection. To 
accept a conſiderable premium for under- 


taking a thing, which at the time we pro- 


miſe to perform it, we know ourſelves in- 
capable of doing, is evidently unjuſt and 
perfidious. It is alſo commonly puniſhed 
by its filling life with perpetual quarrels and 
uneaſineſſes; and depriving a perſon of affec- 
tion, confidence, delight, and harmony at 
home, where he moſt wants them; and 
where every wiſe man would moſt value 
them : and this -to a degree of heart-felt 
wretchedneſs, which wealth, or external 
convenience, or ſhew, can no way compen- 
fate, Did therefore the men ſtrive to re- 
commend themſelves by ſuperior knowledge, 
prudence, and firmneſs of mind ; by integri- 
ty, generolity, and goodneſs of heart ; by an 
ability and application in their ſeveral profeſ- 
tions, and ſupporting a honourable and uſe- 
ful character in life; and would the fairer 
ſex generally agree in preferring perſons thus 
qualified And on the other hand, did they 
| +. ſtudy 
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396 Of Marriage, Paxrrll, 
ſtudy to recommend themſelves to the men 
by modeſty, ſweetneſs, tenderneſs, well 90. 
verned paſſions, and well improved minds; 
and an ability to manage well family affairs, 

and a delight in it : did they truſt more for 
pleaſing to neatneſs, gentleneſs, and virtue, 
than to the beauties of the body, and the 
finery of dreſs; and the men by a proper 
approbation and choice encourage this taſte— 
And when married, did they ſeek their hap- 
pineſs more at home; in the affection of 
their huſbands, the virtue and improvement 
of their children, and the proſperity of theit 
families, and were leſs concerned by trifling 
accompliſhments, and expenſive ſhew, to 
draw the wonder and attention of the giddy 
and ſuperficial—the marriage ſtate would 
recover its original dignity, and married per- 
ſons injoy all the happineſs which the au- 
thor of it deſigned them, the greateſt this 
world knows, and in its nature preparatory 
to the perfect goodneſs and felicity of a no- 
bler ſtate of being 

To prevent repeating what has been often 
faid in the beſt manner on this ſubject, [ 
will refer the ſtudious of happineſs in this 
relation to the Tatler, Spectator, and 
Guardian; the authors of which have treat- 
ed this ſubje& in a manner not eaſily equal- 
led; and conclude this head with a ſtory 
borrowed from Rollin's Roman Hiſtory. 
« Some ladies of prime quality at Rome, 

A 


Chap. XV. and relative Duties. 397 
« finely dreſt, glittering with jewels, and 
« yaluing themſelves not a little on theſe 
« ornatnents, Paid a viſit to another lady of 
« the firſt rank. After having, with the 
« ſatisfaction natural to weak minds, diſ- 
« played their own finery, they earneſtly 
« preſſed this lady to give them a ſight of 
« her jewels, She waved a compliance 
« with their requeſt for ſome time, till hey 


e ſons, who were ſome of the moſt accom- 


e pliſhed youths in Rome, and in forming 
« whoſe minds ſhe had a large ſhare, were 
* returned from their exerciſes; then call- 
« ing them in, and pointing to them, -ſhe 
« ſaid, Ladies, theſe are my jewels; the or- 
« naments upon which I moſt value myſelf : 


and which really do me the greateſt bo- 


© nur.” 


SECTION VIII. As to the perſons who may 
unite in marriage, the laws of Revelation, 
as well as molt civilized countries, having 
made ſeveral exceptions of perſons, nearly 
related by blood; it is inquired, how far 
theſe exceptions appear to be founded in 
reaſon? The marriage of parents and chil- 
dren appears at firſt view contrary to nature; 
not merely on account of the diſparity of 
age, but of the confuſion which it intro- 
duces into natural relations, and its obliging 
to inconſiſtent duties: the mother to reve- 


rence 
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398 _ / Marriage, Party, 

_ rence and obey her fon, who naturally owe, 
. ſubjection to her; and the father to regard 
his. danghter as in a manner his equal, who 
as a child owes him ſo much reverence and 
921 ſuljection. Nor can the ſon, nor daughter, 
101 acquit themſelves of ſuch inconſiſtent duties, 
= as would ariſe from this unnatural union: 
which with what horror it has been regard. 
ed by antiquity, the tragedies formed on the 
1 Inceſt of Oedipus ſufficiently demonſttate. 
The marriage of brothers and fifters, and 
of ſome other near relations, is likewiſe dil. 
approved by Reaſon, on various accounts, 
It fruſtrates one deſign of marriage, which 
is to enlarge benevolence and friendſhip, by 
cementing various families in a cloſe alli- 
ance - And further, were it allowed, young 
perſons, inſtead of entering into marriage 
upon mature conſideration, with a ſettled 
eſteem and friendſhip, and a proper con- 
cern and proviſion for the ſupport and edu- 
cation of children, would be in danger, 
(through the intimacy and afection produced 
by their near relation, and being bred to- 
gether) of ſliding in their 7nconfiderate 
years into thoſe criminal familiarities, which 
are moſt deſtructive of the great ends of 
marriage. To prevent this, it is wiſely 
ordered, that they ſhould be taught from 
their earlieſt years, to regard their marry- 
ing with each other, as contrary 15 
| aws9 
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Chap. XV. and Relative Duties. 399 
laws of God and man and be thus kept 
at the greateſt diſtance from all freedoms 


tending this way. And * moſt nations hav- 


ing agreed to brand ſuch marriages as high- 
ly criminal, who cannot be (ſuppoſed to 
have derived this judgment from Moſes, and 
the Iſraelites ; it is moſt probable, God ex- 
preſsly prohibited theſe marriages, in-the 
beginning of mankind, and from the firſt 
heads of families the prohibition was tranſ- 
mitted, as a moſt ſacred law to their de- 
ſcendents._ © „ SR | 


x Groti; De Jure Belli & Pacis, Lib. IT, Cap. v. Sect. 12. 


The Books proper, among others, to be 


read on this Chapter, are, 


Gretii De jure Belli et. Pacis, Lib. II. 


Cap. v. Sect. 8— 16. „ 
Puffendorf. De Jure Naturæ & Gentium, 
Lib. VI. Cap. i. : | 
— De Officio Hominis et Civis, Lib. II. 
Cap. ij. . ED 
Sel: De Jure Naturz, &c. Lib. V. 
Cap. i—x. - . 
Hutcheſon Philoſ. Moral. Inſtitutio. com- 
pend. Lib. III. Cap. i. 
15 8 : Burnet's 
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Burner deln and Homilies, Serm. xi, 


| Fleetwood. on * Duties, Diſcourſe 


; vii—xi). 

' Nicbols' 8 Diſcourſes on the duty of Infe. 
riors, Diſcourſe iv, v. 

Delam s Sermons on Social Duties. Sem. 


i i. 


—— Reflexions on Polygamy. 
Dodwelis Sermons on moral Subjects. 
FTuſter's Diſcourſes, Vol. II. Chap. ij, ii. 
Hollaſton's Religion of Nature. Sect. V], 
N. xix. & Sect. VIII. N. i—iv. 
Wood's Inſtitution of Imperial and Cini 
Law. Book. I. Cap. ii. 
Turnbull's Heineccius, Laws of Nature 
and Nations, &c. Lib. II. Cap. ii. 
Monteſquiou's Spirit of Laws, Book XV], 
XXIII, and XXVI, Chap. viii—xv. 
| Locke of Government, Book II. Cap. vi. 
Milton on Divorce. 
Wolſeley on Divorce. 


Spectacle de la Nature, Vol. bid Dial. ii. 


Tatler, No. 7, 49, 69, 75, 79, 150, 
159, 199. 


Spectator, Ne. 149, 261, 268, 479, 


490, 500, 506, 522, 525. 
Guardian, No. 57. 73; T47- 
. Swift's Cadenus and Vaneſſa. 


Cx APs 


CHAT TER XVI. 


/ Parental Authority : and of the 
Duties of Parents and Children, 


and Servanis. F 


d ION I. Arriages being contract- 

| ed, and children born, 
fom the ſtrong affection which the author 
of nature hath planted in the breaſts of pa- 
rents, and from the abſolute necęſſity of their 
affection, aſſiſtance, and bounty, to cheriſh 
the helpleſs, and ſupply the neceſſitous infants, 
committed by God to their care; it appears 
to be the duty of parents to maintain and 
provide for their off- ſpring, ſince*-otherwiſe 
hey muſt periſh as ſoon as born. And 
yhen the children grow older, their abſolute 
ed of the parents prudence to guide their 
nexperienced feet in the paths of ſafety, 
Itue, and good, proves it as plainly to be 
be duty of parents, to in/iruf# and educate 
yell their children; who will otherwiſe 
forſe than periſh, For if their animal part 
lone be taken care of, and their minds left 
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ſelves, the unqueſtionably ſuperior knowledge 


ment; and the obligations laid on childre 
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to the ſway of uncontrolled inclinations and 
paſſions, and to the influence of bad example, \ 
and bad company, they will inevitably be hur. 2 
ried down the precipice of vice to utter ruin. 
The inability allo of children, in their eat 
years, to ſupport, inform, or guide them- 


of parents, and tender concern for the wel. 
fare of thoſe, whoſe happineſs nature makes 
their own, and their miſery the parents tor. 


by introducing them into /fe, and by tht 


long ſeries of painful labours, anxious and an 
expenſive cares, and numberleſs kind offo, i fa 
both to the bodies and minds of children, ., 
neceſſary to raiſe the human creature to: 
maturity of ſtrength and reaſon, and to pa 
capacity of acting and providing for itſel; N th 
all theſe evidently prove it to be the ind: th 
penſable duty of children, readily and fail v. 
fully to conform to the counſels and com-: of 
mands of their parents; to be tender of their il ſo 
perſons, their characters, and their peace; ton % 
be grateful for their diſintereſted and unme : Ut 
rited kindneſſes, to ſubmit to their ſalutaj N of 
correction, and by all the expreſſions of u 1 
ingenuous affection and gratitude to man- fer 
feſt a proper ſenſe of their parents benefits of 
and to requite their love. For what is 
this more, than following ſuperior reaſo! 
and being grateful for innumerable favours! 


5 
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When indeed children arrive at that age, 
wherein they become capable to judge and 
act for themſelves, both Reaſon, and the 
Laws of Nations exempt them from an im- 
#licit ſubjection to their parents, Yet even 
then, the longer experience, and greater 
prudence of parents, their tried affection, 
and a remembrance how much they owe 
them for all they are, poſſeſs, or hope to 
injoy; theſe conſiderations ſhould influence 
them in all important caſes to conſult theit 
parents with great deference, and to ſtudy 
and purſue what is agreeable to them, as 
far as it may be done conſiſtenly with their 
other obligations, and their own real happi- 
net. Further, ſhould ages or loſſes diſable 
parents for ſupporting themſelves, it is then 
the unqueſtionable duty of children to 2, 
their weakneſs, miniſter to their wants, bear 
with their infirmities, and by every inſtance 
of tenderneſs and gratitude to reguite them 
for all the good they have done, deſigned, 
or wiſhed them, from their birth to that 
time. This is a general view of the duties 
of parents and children, and of the founda- 
tions on which they reſt ; but it may be of 


ſervice to take a more exact view of ſome 
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SECTION II. A diſtin ſurvey of the 
nature, and ſtate, and wants, of children, will 
fully inſtruct us in the duty of parents. It 
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has pleaſed God, in order to exerciſe, and in. 


prove them in benevolence and compaſſion, 
and more ſtrongly to form young minds by 

repeated obligations to gratitude, deference, 
and an imitation of that diſintereſted good. 
neſs, to which they have been long indebted, { 
to appoint that the human off- ſpring ſhould { 
be much longer a charge to their parent, 0 
than the bruzes are to theirs : who by their t 
make, their inſtincts, and the plentiful pry. Wi © 
viſion the earth every where offers them, ar I 
much ſooner qualified to ſhift for then. d 
ſelves. The child, as ſoon as born, wants d 
Food and cloaths ; and being unable to ſupply 9 
itſelf, claims the aſſiſtance of its parents, h 
The mother being furniſhed by the author o 
of nature with a fountain of the moſt pla. WW * 
ſing and wholeſome nouriſhment, is thus it 
directed and obliged to ſuchle her child, un- A 
les. through any peculiar circumſtances it e 
be found inconſiſtent with her own health, th 
or the health of her young one. The ex- il © 
quiſite pleaſure attending this office, with I's 
the beightening it gives to her affection for di. 
the child, and her ſ/ati faction in it are het an 
rewards from the author of nature. As the a 
W 


new-born infant cannot help itſelf in any 


degree, all the kind offices neceſſary to keep be 
it clean and healthful, are alſo the parents Wn 
duties, but the:mother;'s [eſpecially ; who by of 
her peculiar. ſoftneſs and tenderneſs of 155 - 
« ; : A | . tion bad 
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fition is qualified to perform them with 
pleaſure and advantage. © © © 
Senſe, inclination, and paſſion, are in us 
older than reaſon ; yet ought always to be 
guided by it: the parents reaſon therefore 
ſhould regulate the child's animal inclinati- 
ons and paſſions, and early accuſtom them 
to reſtraint; not only to prevent preſent miſ- 
chief, but to prepare the child for becom- 
ing a moral agent. The keeping theſe obe- 
dient to the parents reaſon, while imme- 
diately under their tuition, moſt effectually 
qualifies the child to regulate them afterwards 
himſelf by reaſon and duty. The human 
off. ſpring, though born deſtitute of moral 
knowledge, is yet ſoon capable of receiving 
it; and ſhould therefore be early taught to 
apprehend its obligations to the ſupreme pa- 
rent, the great zmportance of his favour, and 
the methods of ſecuring it. He ſhould alſo 
be early inſtructed in the obligations and in- 
flances of a kind, compaſſionate, and equitable 
diſpoſition, be accuſtomed to practiſe them, 


in others, and the odiouſneſs of the contrary 
while nothing contributes equally with a' 
benevolent temper to their own ſelf. injoy- 
ment; and to gain the eſteem and affection 
by ef all around them, as well as the approba- 
o- bon of a moſt benevolent and righteous God, 
on dhe common father of all. 
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and be prompted to obſerve the beauty of it 
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406 / the Duties Par Il. 
To ſet them above the influence of ſen. 
ſual indulgences, and ſelfiſh intereſts, which 
would tempt them to debauchery or inju- 
ſtice, they ſhould be acquainted as ſoon 23 
poſſible with the dignity of their ratimu 
nature, the immortality of the ſoul, and the 
noble and divine happineſs of which the hu- 
man mind is capable, and the everlaſting 
fruition of which they may expect from the 
unbounded goodneſs of the great Father of 
ſpirits. And as the Chriſtian Revelation 
contains the moſt complete ſummary of 
moral duties, and aſcertains all the pre 
and animating motives to practiſe them, 
chriſtian parents will take the firſt oppot- 
tunities for fixing in their children, upon 
rational grounds, a belief of its divine au- 
thority, and the moſt ſerious regard to its 
inſtructions and promiſed bleſſedneſs. And 
if they defire to make the impreſſions of a 
good education laſting, reaſon, kindneſs, and 
conviction, ſhould be preferred before terror, 
and mere authority; ſince youth will be 
glad to rid themſelves of theſe laſt as ſoon 
as poſſible : whereas the other, eſpecially it 
inforced by the example of the parent, will 
take ſtill faſter hold of them, as their under- 
ſtanding and years advance. 


SECTION III. Parents, for the moſt part, 
will readily enough of themſelves remem- 
ber, that their children are not only _—_ 
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of virtue and religion, and deſigned for im- 
mortality, but are to live for ſome time 
amongſt mortals, they will therefore, ac- 
cording to the different geniuſes of their 
children, train them up to different profeſſi- 
ons and arts; that they may be fitted to act 


an uſeful and honourable part in ſociety, 


and to receive from it in exchange, fuch 


ſupplies, and good offices, as will make life 


agreeable, This natural affection dictates to 
every parent; and to this reaſon obliges : 
fince the manifeſt conſequence of giving up 
children to 7gnorance and zdleneſs, is their 


ſinking into contempt, poverty, and uretcbed- 


neſs. 5 
It is with juſtice alſo expected from pa- 
rents, that according to their abilities, they 
furniſh their children, when they are grown 


up, with materials for their ſkill, and induſ- 


try; and with whatever is neceſſary to their 
living with credit and uſefulneſs: for this is 
no more than they themſelves thought it 


| reaſonable, that their parents ſhould do for 
them. While children continue under their 


immediate inſpection, a true affection, as 


well as prudence, will direct parents to 
_ educate them, in a manner correſpondent to 


their rayk, and to the fortunes they can give 
them. To bring them up above their rank, 
being uſually preparing them to be extrava- 
gant, diſcontented, pcor, and miſerable : while 
to educate them much below, it will produce 
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3 Ct 
this great inconvenience, that if the children tuc 
perceive it, their afe#ion to their parents de) 
will by it be conſiderably /zfſened; and when ſhe 
they come into the world, and the death of pa 
their fathers puts them into poſſeſſion of an or 
abundance, which they have not been qua- an 
lified by a proper education, to uſe and in- ad 
joy; they will be tempted, as they think it bo 
muſt be ſpent in ſome way or other, to a- fo 
wiſh it in uſeleſs expences, or hurtful exceſſes vi 
among mean companions ; who treat them 
with flattery, and a ſervile compliance, that ſo! 
they may ſhare their wealth. th 

T2 : a 
SECTION IV. Natural aſfection univerſal- b 

ly inclines parents to give what they die poſ- W 
{Med of to their children, preferably to ca 
others; and as to the reaſonableneſs of this a 
diſpoſal, there is no diſpute. - But it has been h 
diſputed in what proportions a father ſhould h 
divide what he leaves; whether equally a- E 
mongſt all, as they are all equally his children; ſ 
or, whether in different proportions, accord- t 


ing to their differing deſerts, Or, finally, 
ſuppoſing their deſerts equal, whether the 
firſtborn is to be preferred, and to have a dou- 
ble or larger portion. The laws and cul- 
toms of diverſe nations have determined dif- 
ferently in this affair; though of? nations 
have agreed, in greatly diſtinguiſhing the 
eldeſt ſon, If nature and reaſon be conſulted, 
ſuppoſing the children alike dutiful and vir- 

ES... tuous, 
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Chap. XVI. of Parents and Children, 49 
tuous, as they are alike related, and glile 
d:ſerving, theſe ſeem to direct that they 
ſhould be alike Favoured by the common 
parent. And, ſuppoſing there has been a 
great diſparity in their behaviour, reaſon 


and juſtice require, that the parent ſhould 


advantageouſly diſtinguiſh the 5% deſerving ; 


both for the encouragement of merit, and 


for the diſcountenancing an undutiful, and 
vicious conduct,  _ OO 


As to the preference given to the eldeſt. 


ſon, it is eaſier to ſhew the commonneſs, than 
the reaſonableneſs of the practice. If indeed 
a particular title, rank, or character, are by 
aw intailed upon the eldeſt ſon, to ſupport 
which, a larger fortune is neceſſary, in this 
caſe, there appears a good reaſon for making 
a larger proviſion for him: ſince, otherwiſe, 
his neceſſarily greater expences conſidered, 


he would have in reality % than the reſt. 


But where this 1s not the caſe, mere elder- 
ſoip ſeems to have a juſt claim to no more, 
than a deference from the younger, anſwer- 
able to his ſuperior age, experience, and 
judgment. As to what 1s urged, that the 


law of God, Deut. xxi. 15. confirms this 


privilege, and allots to the eldeſt ſon a double 


portion, it may be with juſtice replied; that 


the law referred to rather ſuppoſes the privi- 


lege to be eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, than dz- 


termines as to the right. It only provides, 
that what the eldeſt ſon, according to eſta- 


bliſhed 
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410 © Of the Duties Paxr H. l 
bliſhed cuſtom, was allowed to conſider ; iff pe 
his right, ſhould not be taken from him 
out of mere partiality to the ſon of a wife, of 
more beloved than the mother of the eldet 
For that / behaviour might forfeit it, is lif, 
clear from Jacob's depriving Reuben of this 
_ Privilege, and by divine direction transfer. 
ing it to Judab and Joſepb, Gen. xlix.;. 
After all it muſt be owned, that the differ. 
ent geniuſes of children, the different projeſ- 
fons to which they are bred, their ſex, dif- 
| ferent degrees of health, vigour, prudence, 
and many other circumſtances, leave room 
for a father, conſiſtently with the moſt per. 
ſect equity, and an impartial affection, to 
make a difference in his diſtributions. And 
to the dictates of natural affection, and of 
equity, parents muſt be left, only putting 
them in mind, that they are accountableto 
the righteous father of mankind, who is w 
refpefter of perſons, for their treatment of 
their children, and his off-ſpring. 


SECTION V. The duties of children ate 
ſo eafily known from a conſideration of 
their obligations to their parents, and from 
their parents evident ſuperiority in prudence, 
and ability to direct the thoughts and act. re 
ons of children, that little needs further to be ju 
added, by way of explication or proof. ſe; 
Children are, in ſome degree, the property of ni 
their parents ; owing to them, ane, _ ot 
# es 
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beſides the beginning, the continuance of their 
lives; the exerciſe, growth, and improvement, 
of their powers of body, and mind; and al- 
moſt all the good things they have injoyed in 


affection of parents, and their having ordi- 
narily no intereſt oppoſite to the good of 
their children, are things as evident, as the 


They cannot therefore act according to their 
relation, unleſs they chearfully follow their 
better judgment, imploy what is ſo much 
theirs, according to their direction; and if 
through their ill behaviour, correction, in 
the judgment of their parents, is neceſſary, 
ſubmit to it, though diſagreeable, for mend- 
ing their tempers; as they do to the phyſo 
given them for their health. 8 
God having intruſted parents with their 
children, has thus given them the neceſſar 
authority ; veneration is therefore due to 
them as to magiſtrates; beſides the deference 
owing to perſons older and wiſer, Grateful 
love alſo is evidently moſt due, as to their 
beſt friends, their daily unwearied benefac- 
tors. This love will diſpoſe them to dwell 
in their thoughts with pleaſure, on their pa- 
rents good qualities, and to render them a 
juſt efteem; will reſtrain from ſpitefully 
ſearching out, or in their imaginations mag- 
nifying their faults, or publiſhing them to 
others ; for this is no more than they would 
VV 


life. The ſuperior judgment, and tender 


incapacity of children to conduct themſelves. 
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expect from any common friend, and there. 
fore to be ſure is owing from them to 
ſons, whom they ought moſt of all to low. 
Gratitude and love cannot be ſincere, if 
they do not expreſs themſelves in ſuitable 
actions, a reſpectful obliging behaviour, al 
manner of kind offices, the moſt ready and 
generous aſſiſtance of their weakneſs, and 
ſupply of their wants, and a zealous defenſe 
of their reputation, and the like, are debts 
moſt apparently due from children to their 
parents : who, when they have done all 
can ſeldom, if ever, balance the account of 
benefits actually received, much leſs of ten- 
der, ſollicitous, and diſintereſted affection; 
| and of benefits wiſhed and intended them 
by every good parent. 

The * Chineſe are a nation the moſt emi- 
nent for filial piety : and if fo good a diſpoſi- 
tion can be carried to an exceſs, it is among 
them. The laws of many other nations, as 
well as the law of God, ſtrongly inforce the 
practice of this duty ; and the laws of 
bd Athens in particular, branded with infamy, 
and diſqualified for public offices, children 
who had refuſed to honour and ſupport their 
Parents. Xenoph. De Memorab. Lib. II. Cap. 
11. Sect, 13. The ſingle caſe excepted in rela- 
tion to a father, who had neglected to breed 
up his ſon to ſome uſeful art or profeſſion, 


and 


Du Halaes Hiſtory of Cline. Vol. Ul. 
* Votter s Ant. Book I. Chap. xxvi. 
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SECTION VI. As "OR are pe! 1 evi 
dent to want . a laboured proof, we will r 
ther conſider a caſe or two, attended witl 
ſome difficulty, relating to che extent of the 
parental authority, and the 05l zgation of the 


child to ſubmit... It is a queſtion often de- 


bated, Whether, it be at all lawful for 
children to marry without. the conſent of the 
parents ? — And whether; ſhould a parent 
detain what is the child's right, he may, 
without breach of duty, ſue him at law ?— 

As to the firſt, it is readily allowed, that 
parents have 70. 2 to compel their chil- 


dren to marty perſons, whom they do not 


like, and cannot beartily love ; ſince this 
would be obliging them to fin, by ſolemnly 
promiſing what they can neyer perform ; to 
be good partners for life to, perſons, whom 
they do not greatly love and value; and 
would be making their children mi- 


ſerable for the reſt of their days. 5 Tha 


main foundation of children's | duty 
parents, being what they have done ts 
make them happy ; they can never, on 
this account, be obliged to obey them, at 
the expence of making themſelves wretched ; 
og fince 
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414 ' Of the Dutis Paxx ll. 
fince'this would make all their parents had 
done for them no real kindneſs; and of 
conrſe would deftroy the obligation. Chil. 
dren therefore juſtly claim a negative; but 
before they exert this right, gratitude to pa. 
rents, their ſuperior prudence, and tried 
affection, oblige children to attend, uitluut 
| prejudice, to what their parents offer for pers 
ſuading them to chuſe that which they 
judge for their advantage; to be open tore: 
ſon, and ready to comply with what is de. 
ſigned for their good, if it can be made ap- 
pear likely to iſſue in it 
' Todetermine aright the queſtion, —whe. 
ther it be at all lawful for children to marry 
without the conſent of their parents, the op: 
of the children muſt firſt be conſidered, It 
they have not attained that age, when the 
general conſent of mankind admits them to 
tranſact all common affairs for themſelves, 
it is evident they cannot have a right to make 
agreements of the moſt important and /afting 
"conſequence; If they are arrived to that 
age, when law and cuſtom allow them to 
determine for. themſelves in every other at- 
fair, the caſe is conſiderably altered, Yet 
ſhould it be granted, that the proper cber- 
cive authority of the parent now ceaſes ; ot 
that the weakneſs of his judgment, or his 
ſubjection to an odd humour, or unreaſon- 
able paſſion, may be ſo evident, as in ſome 
circumſtances 


Chap. XVI. of Parents and Children. 213 
circumſtances clearly to juſtify a young per- 
ſon in purſuing that, which upon the whole 
appears to him, very likely to make him 
happy, though it may croſs the opinion and 
direction of. a parent : it will in all ordinar 
caſes ſtill hold true; that the obligations 
from the deference and gratitude due to pa» 
rents, are ſo ſtrong, the diſtreſſes which they 
ſuffer in the imprudent ' marriages. of their 
children ſo ſevere; and it is ſo common for 
young perſons to be deceived by their paſſions, 
even where they are moſt confident of their 
being in the right, that they will be very 
faulty in acting againſt the perſuaſion and 
advice of parents, and doing what will cer- 
tainly give them great uneaſineſs, without 
clear and weighty reaſons: and they ſhould 
firſt by repeated conſultations with perſons 
of unqueſtioned prudence and integrity be 
well aſſured, that they are not deceived by 
their paſſions in what they approve, and 
would really ſuffer ſo much in their happi- 
neſs by declining the deſired match, as to be 
juſtified in purſuing contrary to their parents 
judgment, what they muſt be preſumed 
really to deſire for them, a happy ſettlement 
for life. Biſhop Fleetwood well deſerves to 
be confuted on this queſtion, and ſome 
others allied to it, which he judiciouſly 
treats in his Sermons on Relative Duties. 
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. .SECT10N VII. Whether it be warrants. 
ble to ſue parents at law, for what they un. 
juſtly detain from their children, will be more 
eaſily determined. Neither reaſon, nor the 
law of any civilized country make children, 
eſpecially. when of age, the abſolute property 
of their parents; but allow them to have 
rights and poſſeſſions of their own. Hence 
it follows, that if a parent detain from a 
child, qualified to uſe and injoy it, what 
was given him by another, the-child may 
without a crime, demand what is his own; 
and uſe the aſſiſtance of the law to prevail 
on a parent to do ju/tice, But then, confi 
dering how much he is indebted to his pa- 
rents, for their paſt care and expence about 
him, if the ſum demanded be not ver 
large, he ſhould not vex his parents with a 
law ſuit to recover it; but balance it with 
the benefits he has received from them. If 
the ſum, or eſtate in diſpute be of ſo great 
value, that juſtice to himſelf, to a wife, and 
family, requires . him to inſiſt upon it, yet 
every gentle, and reſpectful method ſhould 
firſt be tried, large conceſſions be made, 
and the method at laſt taken to recover it, 
ſhould be the eat vexatious and expenſive. 
And if a parent's real wants urge him to 
detain, what law and juſtice give to a child, 
the child ſhould allow him out of it, what 
may be a decent ſupport, and a proper. 
SET | ien 
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quital for paſt benefits. Thus he will ſhew, 
that while he deſires zu//zce of a parent in 
| one reſpect, he is himſelf ready to render it 
to him in every regard. 7 7 

It is needleſs, after this, to prove, that 
children cannot be obliged to obey their 
arents, commanding things contrary to the 
law of God ; becauſe his authority is ſupreme, 
and they claim under him, and can there- 
fore have no authority againſt him, Nei- 
ther are children obliged, in obedience to 
parents, to violate the juſt laws of their 
wuntry; becauſe parents themſelves are bound 
to obey theſe, and cannot rightfully com- 
mand what is oppoſite to them. Yetin 
theſe caſes, to render the non-compliance 
of children clear of all blame, it is neceſſa- 
ry, that they be really perſuaded that the 
things commanded are contrary to the laws 
of God, or of their country; and can aſſign 
robable reaſons for their perſuaſion : and 
that it be not pretended by them, merely 


to countenance their ſelf- will, humour, and 
obſtinacy. | 


SECT 10N VIII. A few words will demon- 
irate the duties which Brethren and Siſters, 
owe to one another; and to perform which 
natural affettion prompts them. As they in 
eammon partake of the human nature, they 
ove the ſame benevolence, equity, tender- 
Vol. II. E e den 
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418 Of the Duties Parr Il 
_ neſs, and fidelity, to each other, as they 
owe to any other perſons, with whom they 
have lived for a conſiderable time, in an in. 
timate commerce, and in the exchange of 
friendly offices. And then their common re. 
lation to the ſame parents, and the concery, 


which they know them naturally to hat / 
for the good of all their children, oblig c 
each of them, out of gratitude and love ts Will /: 
their parents, peculiarly to ſtudy and pu- 
mote one the other's welfare, and to requite Cc 
their parents affection and kind offices u / 
themſelves, by a peculiar affection to il la 
their children. They ought therefore to: i 20 
more ſtudious of one another's happines, MW pa 
than of any common friends, to bear mor: ter 
and longer with each other's faults, ad co: 

communicate more liberally, when either bir 
in diſtreſs. And even where a vicious Wi 7: 

perverſe conduct may ſeem to render them no: 

on their own account, unworthy of fat ati 

regard and affection; yet we are ſtill to cn. der 

tinue our kind concern and offices, out d xs | 

reſpect to our common parents, who deſet Wil Var 

this from us, though the faulty brother, by: 

ſiſter, may not. This reaſoning holds, but e 

with leſs ſtrength, when extended to od ma: 

relations, who unite in a common parent, il plac 

or parents, at the diſtance of two or thi] nfl, 
deſcents. The advantages ariſing from the * 

ore 


prevalency of this affection between ” 
then; 
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thers, and the methods proper to cultivate 
or reſtore it, are well repreſented: by So- 
crates in Xenophon, De Memorabil. Lib, II. 
Cap. iii. „„ 


SECTION IX. The relation between maſ- 
ters and ſervants, is founded on a voluntary 
compact; wherein the maſters promiſe to the 
ſervants proper maintenance, and often in- 
ſruction in their peculiar arts, or wages, in 
conſideration of the others ſervices: and the 
ſervants in return ingage to devote their time, 
labour, ſill, and attention, to promote the 
good and proſperity of their maſters. The 
particular duties of this relation muſt be de- 
termined by the particular ſtipulations in the 
contract, In general, juſtice and fidelity 
bind the maſter to make good what he pro. 
miſes ; and the natural equality of mankind, 
notwithſtanding this voluntary ſubjection for 
atime, ſhould diſpoſe him to treat thoſe un- 
der his command with equity and humanity, 
as being men, not beaſts; ſervants, but not 
faves. And, if they diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by zeal, affection, diligence, and fidelity ; a 
maſter ought to diſtinguiſh them by the 
marks of his eſteem and kindneſs. Being 
placed near him, they are more under his 
influence, and within his reach to be bene- 
ited by him; the law of benevolence there- 
fore obliges him, as he hath abilities for it, 
vo improve this opportunity for their real 

Ee2 advantage, 
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420 Of the Duties Pau ll. 
advantage, inſftrufing, exciting, and encoy. 
raging them to virtue and piety, and ye. 
training them from vice. And if by the 
terms of the contracts, his authority ex. 
tends to correction, and puniſhment, and 
their faulty conduct make theſe neceflary, 
prudence, juſtice, and a concern that they 
may become honeſt and uſeful men, ſhould 
direct and proportion the puniſhment, not 
raſh anger; that it may produce, what 
ought to be one end of all puniſhments 
ſhort of being capital, the reformation of the 
offender ; and not merely exaſperate, and 
render him deſperate in Vice. On the other 
ſide, the Servant, according to the terms of 
his agreement, owes his maſter diligence and 
fidelity : when intruſted by him, not him- 
ſelf purloining what is his maſter's, nor wil. 
ingly permitting others to wrong him, He 
muſt remember, that his time and abilities 
for work or buſineſs, are not his own, but 
his maſter's, during the term for which he 
has contracted ; and cannot therefore jultly 
be ſpent by him, in idleneſ and pleaſure. 
Submiſſion, alſo, when reproved, or deſerved- 
ly corrected ; reverence, eſteem, and affettim, 
- proportioned to the rank, authority, wealth, 
and kindneſs of the maſter, and the like, 
are evidently reaſonable. And in ſhort, each 
party, conſidering his relation, circumſtances 
and ingagements, ſhould do to the other, 


whatever in parallel circumſtances, he _ 
thin 
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think it reaſonable and juſt, that the other 
ſhould do to him : remembering that they 
have both a maſter in heaven, to whom they 
are accountable; who ſees every action, will 
be the judge of the perfidious, and the aven- 
ger of the-oppreſſed. 


SECTION X. There is another ſtate of ſer- 


vitude not founded in compact, called flave- 
75, which is eſtabliſhed in many countries, 


but aboliſhed among us, as inconſiſtent with 


juſtice and natural liberty. Every man re- 
ceiving his body and mind, and all the pow- 
ers of both from God, has with them given 
him by God, a right to the free exerciſe of 
them, provided he injures not others; and 
to all the advantages which he can thus 
procure. It is therefore, manifeſtly unjuſt 
for any others, where perſons have not For- 
feited their liberty, to take it from them, 
and force them to labour, not for their own 
good, but for the others convenience and 
advantage. Where men, by unjuſtly at- 
tempting upon the lives or liberties of 
others, have made a forfeiture of their own, 
it is, I confeſs, ut to compel them to ſerve, 
at leaſt ſo long as ſhould make full amends 
for the injury done, or attempted ; and diſ- 
courage others from like injurious deſigns. 
And if nothing ſhort of perpetual ſervitude, 
will anſwer theſe purpoſes, they may be 


made ſlaves for life. With regard to ſuch 
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422 Of the Duties PRT I. 
perſons, the maſters have plainly a right to 
their time and labour, and the like; and 
the offender 7acitly confents to ſlavery, as a 
leſs evil than perpetual impriſonment, or 
death, Nevertheleſs, in exerting this right, 
bumanity and juſtice oblige the maſter, not 
to make the ſlave's life, a greater evil to him 
than death, by hard aſage, conſuming la- 
bours, undeſerved and unmerciful puniſh- 
ments; this being manifeſtly njuſt, after 
Having granted him life and ſervitude, as a 
Favour : as well as contrary to humanity, 
which condemns our delighting in the miſe- 
ries of any, or inflicting evil upon them, 
but where it is neceſſary for the common 
good, or for the good of the guilty ſufferer. 

That priſoners taken in [awful war, have 
a right not to be treated as ſlaves, is clear 
from various conſiderations, It is not gene- 
rally their own choice, that ingages them in 
war; but the ambition and authority of their 
Jovereigns : and in this ſenſe, they can ſcarce- 
ly be ſaid to be guilty of any crime. Or if 
they are faulty, they ſuffer enough in the 
hardſhips, wounds, and dangers of death, 
to which they are expoſed from thoſe whom 
they attack ; and therefore when they aban- 
don the injurious deſign, make a proper ſa- 
tisfaction for damages done, and give ſe- 
curity for their living peaceably for the fu- 
ture; they ſhould be releaſed, being ex- 
8 e — 
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changed for others, or for a moderate ran- 


ſom. And to theſe /aws of war, chriſtian 
princes, have generally agreed, 
Finally, as for the children of thoſe who 
have been juſtly enſlaved, that it is unjuſt to 
treat them as faves, though many Civilians 


have decided in favour of the practice, is 


clear to unprejudiced reaſon from this con- 


ſideration; that children are not ſtrictly ſpeak 


ing the property of their parents; being not 
their productions, but the . ſpring of God. 
Receiving therefore from God their minds 
and bodies, they receive with them a natu- 
ral right to uſe and enjoy theſe, according 
to the kind intention of their Creator, for 
their own ſatisfaction and advantage, on con- 


dition they hurt not others ; that is, they 


have a natural right to liberty: and having 
done nothing to forfeit this right, ought to 
be diſmiſſed free, when they ſhall have per- 
formed ſuch ſervices for the maſters of their 
parents, as may countervail the expence they 
have been at for their maintenance, and 
education, 


2 


* — 


Read on the Subjects of this Chapter. 
Xenophon. De Memorabil. Lib. II. Cap, ii, 
111, | 


Groti De jure Belli et Pacis, Lib. II. 
Cap. v. 
Ee 4 Selden 
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ns Of the Duties, Sc. Partly 
Selden De jure &c. Lib. VI. Cap. xj, 
& Lib. VII. Cap. ii. 
Puffendorf. De Jure Nature & Gentiun 
Lib. VI. Cap. 11, in. 
— De Officio Hominis et Civis, Lib. 
II. Cap. iii. 
Hutcheſon Philoſoph: moralis Inſtitut 
compend. Lib. III. Cap. ii & iii. 
4 Tillotſon's Works, Vol. I. Serm. xlix- 
== liv. | 
4 Nichols s Duty of Inferiors, Diſcourk 
ii.—iv. 
Fleetwood on Relative Duties, Difſcourk 
Iv 
Clarke's Sermons, Vol. III. Serm. iv, v. 
Delany's Serm. on Social Daties, Sera, 
1.—vii. 
Dodwell's Serm. on Moral _ Vol | 
Serm. xiv, xvi. 
Free's Sermons. Serm. xi. 
Flexman's Serm. on the Connexion and 
Harmony of Religion and Virtue. 
Wollaſton's Religion of Nature delineated, 
Sect. VIII. N. v 
Locke of Genen, Book II. Cap. vi. 
Wood's Inſtitution of Imperial and Civil 
Law. Book I. Cap. ii 
Turnbulls Heineccius, on univerſal Lav, 
Lib. II. Cap. iii, iv, v. 


Cu Ap- 


CATI u XVII. 


07 the Original and Extent of Go- 


vernment, and the Power of the 


Magiſtrate, of «he Meaſures of 


Submi ſſion.—and of the Love of 


our Country, 


SECTION I, HE principal duties which 


fall under ethical and oe= 


conomical juſtice having been examined, the 
method propoſed, leads us next to treat of 
political; or of the duties flowing from the 
combination of mankind, into larger ſocie- 
ties, bound together by common laus, under 
the direction of the ſame magiſtrates, or gover- 
nors. We have ſeen that mankind by nature 


are equal ; that each of them receiving their 


bodies and minds, their rational and aftive 
powers, as a free gift from one ſupreme 
parent, have, when they arrive at the full 
uſe of their reaſon, a natural right to exer- 
ciſe them uncontrolled, according to their 
own beſt judgment, where-ever they injure 


not others ; and to all the fruits and adyan- 


tages 
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426 Of Government, and the Paxr || 
tages arifing from the beſt uſe and applicy. 
tion of them. But then, as they are forn. 
ed for ſociety, and their natural wants can. 
not be ſupplied, nor their noble affeing 
ratified, nor they conſequently attain, out 
of ſociety, that happineſs, for which their 
moſt benevolent Creature deſigned them; i 
from hence appears to be the will of God, 
that Men ſhould enter into ſociety, and ſub- 
mit to ſuch regulations and reſtraints of thei 
natural liberty, as with regard to all, may 
beſt anſwer the great end of their being; 
that is, their higheſt improvement and hap- 

ineſs. For men to have continued ſeps- 
rated, in the ſmall natural ſocieties which 
every family forms under its common po- 
rent, and independent of all others, would bj 
no means have anſwered the Creator's deſign 
of general ſecurity, convenience, and improv- 
ment. We are much better guarded againſt 
the violence of injurious invaders, and the u- 
rious accommodations of life aremuch bet- 
ter ſupplied, by great numbers combining 
to form one whole, and applying themſelves 
each to cultivate particular trades and arts, 
or to form different inſtruments, furniture, 
and the like; and by others of them, who 
are peculiarly turned for intellectual plea- 
ſures and diſcoveries, purſuing their ſeveral - 
geniuſes: and then mutually communt- 
cating and exchanging the productions of 
their different labours and ftudies, How 


poorly 


hap, XVII. Power of the Magiſtrate. 424 
,corly would the moſt numerous family be 
farniſhed with the conveniencies of life ; if 
they were firſt to form for themſelves the 
arious inſtruments requiſite to produce 
them ; and then, at the expence of many 
fruitleſs eflays, to learn the {kill of makin 

them? The whole of their hves, would b 

inſufficient for this through ſeveral genera- 
tions; and no time be left them for the 
more elegant arts of life, or for making im- 
provernents in natural or moral ſcience : 
and how eaſy a prey would they be to a 


of God, that men ſhould incorporate into 
larger ſocieties, as evidently, as that a wiſe 


and good parent wills the greateſt good of 
his children, =» fo 


SECTION II. Numbers being by ſuch mo- 


tives as theſe determined to combine into a 


njoy the advantages of it, they are under a 
manifeſt neceſſity of ſubjeFing themſelves to 
ſome common. regulations; and in ſome in- 
ſtances giving up their natural rights. In a 


to what his rights are, or how he may exert 
or uſe them. But ſince men are liable to be 


them from being impartial judges in their 


long together without diſputes, wh I 
7 | TOW 


troop of robbers? This proves it to be the will 


large ſociety, if they would maintain it, and 


ate of nature, every man is his own judge, as 


biaſſed by intereſt, or paſſion, which hinder 


own caſe, a number of perſons cannot live 
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grow up into quarrels and ſlaughters, 200 
the ſociety muſt be diſſolved almoſt as fo 
as formed, unleſs they agree in ſome con. 
mon regulations, founded in equity, ay 
the public good ; by which every one may 
know what his right is, and according u 
which, in controverted caſes, impartial an 
diſintereſted perſons may ſatisfactorily dete. 
mine all queſtions of this kind. 

Further, determinations of right, would 
ſignify but little, without a power to con 
obedience to them, and to puniſh the perſon 
- who refuſe to acquieſce, and to do juſtice 
Should every perſon be left to execute the 
ſentence paſſed in his favour, and to be hi 
own avenger, fightings, murthers, and the 
diſſolution of the ſociety, would be the in. 
mediate conſequences, Reaſon therefor 
directs, that ſome perſons ſhould be velted, 
by common conſent, not only with an a 
thority to make laws, and by theſe to deter- 
mine all claims; but with a power to infa 
the obſervance of them, by puniſhing the di 
obedient ; and that all private diſputes and 
injuries, ſhould be ſubmitted to their judg- 
ment. Laus ſpeak the, deliberate and in- 
partial reaſon of the whole ſociety; and un- 
interęſted Magiſtrates, are likely to execute 
them with fairneſs. It is therefore every 
perſon's intereſt, to give up his own judg- 
ment as to his property, and his right of 
ſelf-defence, to the regulation of Jaws and 
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magiſtrates ; ſince in this way the preſerva- 
tion of property, and the ſafety of every 
perſon, is beſt conſulted. There may alſo 
be competitions of intereſts between neigb- 
bouring ſocieties; and wars may ariſe, which 
will make it neceſſary, that the uiſdom and 
rength of the whole ſociety, ſhould be uni- 
ted for their common defenſe. Reaſon there- 
fore teaches all the members of a ſociety, 
to ſubmit the ſtrength of the whole to the 
direction of proper perſons, to be by them 
exerted in its defenſe, Thus the reaſon of 
the thing, the conſent of the ſeveral mem- 
bers, expreſs or tacit, and the authority of the 
Creator, obliging to what is for the common 
good, concur to eſtabliſh political power, 
and to make ſubmiſſion unto it a dur. 
« Political power, according to * Mr, 
« Locke, is a right of making laws with 
« penalties of death, and conſequently all 


* leſs penalties, for the regulating and pre- 


« ſerving of property; and of employing 
© the force of the community in the execu- 
e tion of ſuch laws, and in the defenſe of 
the commonwealth, from foreign injury : 
and all this only for the public good.” 
As all men are by nature equal, it can ne- 
ver be ſuppoſed they would freely conſent 
to give up their natural right, and ſubmit” 
to laws, which would ſacrifice the proper- 
ties and injoyments of the greateſt number, 
to 


— 
N 


* Of Government, Book II. Chap. i. Sed. 3. 
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430 Of Government, andthe Pax I II. 
to the humour, luſt, or avarice, of one, or a 
few. And. as all are in common the children 
of God, there can be as little reaſon to ſup. 
poſe, that he ſhould will to ſubject any to 
the will and authority of others, unleſs for 
their common good; eſpecially ſince ſuch 
tulers, who deſire or uſe power with a con- 
trary view, thus render themſelves moſt un- 
worthy of the favour of God, whom they 
refuſe to imitate in goodneſs, preferring the 
reſemblance of the Brute, or of the Devil. 
Such notions therefore, as 


The right divine of Kings, to govern wrong, 
or, 


bTh' enormous faith of millions made for one: 


which have been made the ſupporters of ty- 
ranny, oppreſſion, ſlavery, wars, deſolati- 
ans, and evils without number, are tenets 
as evidently unreaſonable, as they have been 
miſchievous, Whereas authority, the great 
end and meaſure of which is the public good, 
is immoveably founded in the ordinance of 
God, and the conſent of the governed. For 
a particular account of the advantages, which 
attend the reſting the magiſtrate's authority, 
on both theſe foundations, the extent, and 
limitations of it, I beg leave to refer to Mr. 
Grove's Eſſay on this ſubject, inſerted in his 
„„ Miſcel- 
b Pope's Eſſay on Man, Epiltle iii. verſ. 243. 


. * 


9 


ls ' 
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Miſcellanzes, Ne xvi, and xvii, Works, Vol. 
X. pag 340, 359- | | | 


SECTION III. From this brief view of the 


great purpoſes, for which men have com- 
bined into large ſocieties, and ſubmitted to 


government ; the duty of the magiſtrate ap- 
pears to be, what Cicero deſcribes it, 

gitur proprium munus magiſiratus, &c. 
« To conſider himſelf as acting for the 
« whole community, and obliged to ſupport 
« its dignity, maintain its /aws, and aſſign 
* to the people, with juſtice, their various 
« r;yhts, as he would be faithful to the 
e great truſt repoſed in him,” To ordain 


therefore ſuch laus as ſhall beſt determine, 


and guard the rights and properties of- the 
whole ſociety, and to adminiſter them, with 
diligence, equity, and impartiality ;, to 45. 
point ſuch perſons to the various dignities and 
offices of the common wealth, as are beſt 


qualified to ſupport and diſcharge them; to 


imploy the public treaſure, with prudence 


and frugality for the defenſe, honour, and 


proſperity of the ſtate; to ingage in no wars, 
but what are evidently neceſſary for main- 
taining its well-being, or important rights, 
and to bring them to the ſpeedieſt iſſue con- 
ſiſtent with theſe purpoſes; and in ſhort, ta 


extend equally their protection, favours, and 
encouragements, to all good ſubjects ; theſe 


_ are 


e De Officiis, Lib. I, Cap. xxxiv. 
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are as evidently the duties of the governing 
powers, as it is evident, that the common 
good is the great end, for which God wills 
that men ſhould form large ſocieties, and 
for the ſake of which, men themſelves ſub- 
ject their perſons, fortunes, and liberties, to 
the regulation of laws, and the power of 
magiſtrates. On the other hand, chearful. 
ly to obey laws, made by a proper authority, 
and directed to the general advantage ; and 
to contribute each his proportion, for ſup. 
porting the government, and defending the 
ſtatez and even on a neceſſary occaſion, to 
hazard their /zves for their country; to treat 
Governors with due reſpect, according to 
their different rank, to be ferder of their 
characters, to make all reaſonable allowance 
for human infirmity, and miſtake, and do 
juſtice to their honeſt endeavours, to ſerve 
the public; to ſabmit to their determina- 
tions, when conformable to law and juſtice; 
and even in caſes of private oppreſſion and 
injuſtice, if legal methods of redreſs prove 
inſufficient, quietly to bear the wrong, ra- 
ther than ſtrive to right ourſelves by ſedition 
and inteſtine war, and violence: theſe, and 
the like, are plainly duties owing from eve- 
ry ſubject, to the ſupreme powers, and to 
the community, of which he is a member; 
ſince the practice of them is manifeſtly ne- 
ceſſary to the public good and proſperity. 
As far indeed as the Magiſtrate employs the 

_ 5 power 
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power truſted to him, not for the public 
good, but injury; aſſumes powers contrary 
to the laws, or beyond them; fo far it is 
orce and not authority ; and, in himſelf con- 
fidered, he has no more right to be obeyed, 
than a Conſtable acting out of his diviſion, or 
a Mayor beyond the limits of his corporation: 
though a regard to the public good will 
even here oblige private perſons to ſubmit 
to the ſuperior magiſtrates. But where the 
violation of the laws is in fundamental in- 
ſtances, the oppreſſion general, and it is-the 
zpparent deſign of perſons in power, as it 
was of the late King James, to overturn the 
conſtitution, and to ſubject the liberties, for- 
tunes, and lives, of a nation, to their ava- 
rice, ambition, and other licentious paſſi- 
ons; in ſuch caſes as theſe, rulers are no 
longer Magiſtrates, but tyrants, and robbers ; 
having wholly violated their truſt, and gone 
contrary to the great ends of their inſtitution, 
they may be as rightfully reſſted by the peo- 
ple as any Foreign invaders : and a. righte- 
ous and good God, who wills the welfare 
of his creatures, not that it ſhould be ſacri- 
feed to the unreaſonable paſſions of a few 
wicked, perfidious, and tyrannical perſons, 
wills and approves ſuch a reſiſtance from 
the people, as is neceſſary to reſtore, and 
maintain the public liberty, ſafety, and 
proſperity ; not only for the preſent, but for 


following generations. Salus populi ſuprema 
| Vor, II, Ff lex 


220 — ll... 
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lex eft, is a maxim authoriſed by the wiſ- 
dom, juſtice, and goodneſs of God, and by 
the reaſon of all mankind. To treat di- 
ſtinctly of the extent of the Civil Power, 
and of the meaſures of ſubmiſſion, would 
equire a volume; and we muſt therefore 
refer. to thoſe authors, who have at large 
conſidered theſe important ſubjects. 


SECTION IV. There is indeed one queſtion 
relating to this ſubject, which on account 
of its peculiar importance, we ſhall brief 
conſider ; what power can reaſonably be al- 
lowed to the Magiſtrate in matters of mere 
conſcience and religion ? Every reaſonable 
being, by his rational nature, and by his 
dependence upon God for every thing, 1s 
obliged to worſhip, and obey him, and to 
endeavour to acquire his favour, The obli- 
_ vation is indiſpenſable ; and every one there- 

fore has an unalienable right to ſeek the fa- 
vour of God, and the happineſs flowing 
from it, by the praQtice of what he judges 
neceſſary to pleaſe God; and no man can 

have a right to hinder him, if in doing this, 
he injures not others. To make our wor- 
ſhip and obedience acceptable unto God, it 


muſt proceed from an inward convitiun, ed 
that what we do in religion is required by ” 
Soc, and agreeable to him; and to practik 15 
. | 


any thing as religion out of deference to hu 
man authority, which we believe not ac 
| 55 ceptable 


* 
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ceptable to God, inſtead of qualifying us 
for his favour, muſt render us offenſive to 
God; as it manifeſts, that we regard men 
more than we do him. No magiſtrate 
therefore can have a right to compel any 
perſon to religious profeſſions or practices, 
which be does not inwardly approve; be- 
cauſe it is compelling him to diſobey God, 
and to put himſelf out of his favour. Ab- 
ſolute Toleration therefore, and a general Li- 
berty of Conſcience, where perſons violate not 
the rights of others, and propagate no doc- 
trines deſtructive to ſociety, are the unalien- 
able right of all; and the generous declara- 
tion of the Biſhop of Briſtol, is undoubted- 
ly true. © A religious Eſtabliſbment, with- 
out a Toleration of ſuch as think they 
cannot in conſcience conform to it, is it- 
ſelf a general Tyranny ; becauſe it claims 
* abſolute power over conſcience, and would 
*® ſoon beget particular kinds of tyrapny of 


* 


0; the worſt fort; tyranny over the mind, 
ges and various ſuperſtitions, after the way 
can 


ö ſhould be paved for them; as it ſoon 
bis, I © muſt, by ignorance.” IR 
Th SECTION V. On the other hand, it is urg- 
' ed, that the belief of ſome doctrines, and the 


Ns fraiice of ſome rites of worſhip, and the 
il publicly recommending by perſons quali- 
0 hu fed for it, the common principles, and al- 


1 lowed 


: * Biſhop Butler's Sermon before the Lords, June 11, 
747. | 
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lowed duties of natural Religion and Mora- 
lity, are beyond queſtion a great benefit to 
the public; being one of the moſt effectu- 
al methods to promote and eſtabliſh the 
religion, virtue, peace, and proſperity of a 
people; and the magiſtrate who is intruſted 
with the care of the public, muſt haye a 
power to encourage what has ſo manifeſt 3 
tendency to the good of a people; and may 
therefore apply a fitting proportion of the 
national treaſure, to the ſupport and encou- 
ragement of perſons, devoted to theſe ſtudies 
and labours, and qualified to perform the 
offices of public worſhip, and inſtruction: 
fince this is no more than a power to do 


| 

what is manifeſtly for the common good, 
And perhaps ſuch a power may with rea- 
ſon be granted, when no more than a juſt V 
proportion of the public revenue is taken, I 
and when this is applied, not to the ſpread- 5 
ing doctrines and practices of a doubtful na- ” 
ture, and of no immediate good influence il © 
on the virtue and happineſs of a nation; but Y 
only to recommend the great and plain fe 
principles and rules of Religion and Virtue, 80 
which are admitted by all ſober and conſi- P! 
derate perſons. And as Chriſtianity is the he 
only ſcheme of religion, which contains a la 
pure, complete, and well. connected ſummary 59 
of theſe principles and duties, a government 4 
upon the ſole principle of public utihty may tw 
be juſtified in eſtabliſhing it. But, in other 8e. 


caſes 
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caſes it appears unneceſſary, and therefore 
unjuſt, to take part of a man's property 
ſrom him, and apply it againſt his conſent, 
to the countenancing or ſpreading religious 
doctrines or practices, which he does not 
approve, and which have no evident con- 
nexion with the virtue, peace, and proſpe- 
rity, of civil ſociety. For the full diſcuſſi- 
on of this queſtion, you may conſult the 
authors mentioned in the cloſe of this 
chapter. 


SECTION VI, If it be inquired, which 
among the various forms of government is to 
be preferred, where a people are at libert 
to chuſe ? We have the ſatisfaction of being 
able to obſerve, that the form under which 
we live, has been preferred by the greateſt 
politicians of antiquity, Ariſtotle, Polybius, 
and Cicero, as well as by the moſt judicious 
moderns, on account of the following advan- 
tages. By the conſtant influence of the 
people's Repreſentatives, their liberty is as ef- 
fectually ſecured as in a Republic; they are 
guarded againſt laws, which would be op- 
preſſive to the main body of a nation; and 
have a power to propoſe, and introduce ſuch 
laws, as ſhall beſt promote the general 
good, By the balance of an hereditary No- 
bility, thoſe continual ſtruggles for power be- 
tween King and People are prevented, which 
generally iſſue in Civil Wars, or Tyranny: 
1 1 And 
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And by veſting the executive power, and the 


right of making war and peace in the Crown, 
privifion is made for a ſteady and moderate 
Execution of the laws, and for uniting and 
exerting ſeaſonably, and with vigour, the 


| ſtrength of the nation, for its defenſe, in 


all times of danger ; and for improving eve- 
ry favourable opportunity of promoting the 
public advantage: while by reſerving to 


the people, the power of levying taxes, and 


raiſing money, and ſubjecting all miniſters of 


ſtate, and military commanders, to a par- 
liamentary inquiry and judgment, our con- 


ſtitution provides, that the great power, in- 


truſted with the crown for the good of the 


nation, ſhall not be employed to its injuty 
and deſtruction. In ſome other kingdoms, 
as Poland, the nobility and gentry alone are 


Free, but the common poeple ſlaves ; whereas 


with us, equitable laws alike ſecure the li- 


| berty and properties of the noblemen and the 


pos and the privilege of Furies is a 
rong bar againſt the perverſion and miſap- 
plication of equitable laws, in favour of the 
rich and powerful, The miſchiefs, on the 
contrary, produced by arbitrary-power, and 
it's fatal tendency to corrupt Princes, well- 
diſpoſed to be the fathers of the people, may 
be learned from the hiſtory of Muley Iſbmael, 


late Emperor of Morocco, given us by Mr. 


_* Addiſon; from Lord Moleſworth's Account 


of 
e Freeholder, No 10. 8 
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of Denmark, or Biſhop Robinſon's of Sweden; 
and from the moſt wretched caſe of Trelang, 
when ſubject to the arbitrary power of King 
James the ſecond, as it is repreſented 17 
Archbiſhop King: not to inlarge on the diſ- 
advantageous change made in France, Spain, 
c. where, ſince arbitrary power has pre- 
vailed, the lives and fortunes of illions have 
been continually ſacrificed to the pride, and 
ambition of their Princes. In France alone, 
if I remember aright, according to the com- 
putation of the Abbè St. Pierre, above tuo 
millions of lives, and a hundred millions of 
treaſure, were laviſned in unneceſſary wars 
under the miniſtries of Richlieu and Maza- 
rine. To value therefore our liberties and 
privileges, as Engliſhmen, to be grateful and 
byal to princes, under whom they are ſecure, 
and warchful againſt thoſe who would intro- 
duce the worſt of ſlaveries civil and religi- 
dus, and upon occaſion chearfully to expoſe 
our lives in order to preſerve the bleſſings of 
a free and proteſtant government, and tranſ- 
mit them to poſterity, will be readily ac- 
knowledged to be duties incumbent on 
every good Engliſhman, and Lover of his 
country. | Sg 


SECTION VII. Having mentioned this no- 
ble affection, the /ove of our country, I would 
cloſe this chaper with a few obſervations 
on its excellence, As a moral virtue, it is well 
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defined by * Mr. Addiſon ; © A fixed diſpo- 
« ſition of mind, to promote the ſafety, 
te welfare, and reputation of the communi- 
* ty in which we are born; and of the con- 
et ſtitution under which we are protected. 
This affection can flouriſh only among a free 


| peers under an arbitrary government there 


being no fixed common intereſt; but the plea- 
ſure, intereſt, and power of the prince, be- 


ing frequently ſubſtituted in its room. It 


it remarkable therefore, that among the 
French, who have loſt their liberties, the 


very phraſe | is grown into diſuſe ; and the 


glory of the grand monarch fuccemdy 1 in its 
place, as the incentive to great and hazard- 
ous actions. The late ® French King could 


not bear the ſound of the phraſe, the gad 


of the flate ; and only his glory, his interef, 
muſt be conſulted and regarded. Among 
the Romans, this noble paſſion was carried to 
a moſt miſchievous exceſs, through their 
being taught to build the greatneſs and glo- 
ry of their country on the ruin and flavery 


of others ſtates z - and thus becoming a dan- 


gerous combination againſt the reſt of man- 
kind. The real happineſs, and glory of any 


people can never be ſolidly founded on ViOe 


ence and injuſtice ; whichamyſt make all 


the reſt of mankind their ell pics. Nor 
arc we ever to forget that "i Lizens of 
the 


f Freeholder, N?. 5. 
% Sec late Lord Bolingbroke's Patriot King, „Letter J. 
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the world, under the adminiſtration of one 
almighty Father, and moſt righteous go- 
vernor; as well as members of a particular 
ſtate : and are therefore obliged never to 
violate the common rights of mankind, as 
we value the favour of the great guardian 
and judge of all. Within theſe limitations, 

the love of our country is a noble virtue, to 
which nature prompts us. The ſtrength of 
it, as an inſtinctive affection, is no where 
more viſible, than among the Sui ſoldiers, 

when abſent from their country; in whom 
it often turns to a fatal diſeaſe, if it is not 
gratified by a permiſſion to return to it. 
And it is an affection as reaſonable as it is 
natural, ſince as h Mr, Addiſon juſtly obrer 
ſerves, © It inclines us to be beneficial to 
6 thoſe who are, and ought to be dearer 
«© to us than any others. It takes in our 
te families, relations, friends, and acquaint- 
t ance; and in ſhort, all whoſe welfare and 
Fs ſecurity, we are obliged to conſult more 
** than that of thoſe, who are ſtrangers to 
« us. For this realm, it is the moſt ſub- 
* lime, and extenſive of all ſocial virtues; 
Fe eſpecially if we conſider, that it does not 
* only promote the well-being of thoſe 
© who are our cotemporaries, but likewiſe 
* their children, and their poſterity—Par- 
ther, though there is a benevolence due 
to all mankind, none can queſtion but a 


5 ops: 


* Freeholder, No. 5, 
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« ſuperior degree of it is to be paid to a fa- 
c ther, a wife, or a child. In the ſame 
* manner, though our love ſhould reach to 
*© the whole ſpecies, a greater proportion 
« of it ſhould exert itſelf towards that com- 
“ munity in which providence has placed 
« us. This is our proper ſphere of action, 
<* the province allotted us for the exerciſe 
c of all our civil virtues; and in which 
< alone we have opportunities of expreſſing 
ac our good will to mankind” _ | 
To purſue therefore our private intereſt 
In ſubordination to the good of our country, 
to be examples in it of virtue, and obedience 
to the laws, to chuſe ſuch repreſentatives, as 
we apprehend to be the beſt friends to its 
conſtitution, and liberties; and if we haye 
the power, to promote ſuch /aws, as may im- 
prove and perfect it: readily to embrace 
every opportunity for advancing its proſpert- 
ty, chearfully to contribute to its defenſe and 
ſupport; and, if need be, to die for it: 
theſe are among the duties, which every 
man, who has the happineſs to be a mem- 
ber of our free and proteſtant conſtitution, 
owes to his country. I will cloſe the chap- 
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ter with a noble paſſage of Cicero, without 
tranſlating it, becauſe it is in effect tranſla- 
ted in the above cited paſſage, from Mr. Ad- : 
diſon. Omnium ſecietatum nulla eſt gravior, k 
nulla carior, quam ea que cum republica eſt I 
unicuique noſtrum. Cari ſunt parentes, cars E 


liberi, 
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liberi, propinqui, familiares ; ſed omnes om- 


nium caritates Patria una compleaa eft : 
pro qua quis bonus dubitet mortem __ 1 


ei fat n 
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Conſult on the copious Subjects of this 
Chapter. 


Platonis Crito. 

Grotii De Jure Belli & Pacis, Lib. I. 
Cap. ili. Sect. 7 10. Cap, iv. 

—— De Jure Summar. Poteſtat. circa 
Sacra. Cap. i, iv, v. 

Puffendorf. De Jure Naturæ & Gentium, 

Lib. VII. Cap. ii- viii. & Lib. VIII. Cap. v. 

Hutcheſon's Philoſoph. moralis Inſtitut. 
comp. Lib. III. Cap. iv, &c. 

 Lucass Sermons, Vol. IV. Serm. vi. 

Nichols's Duty of Subjects, Diſcourſe I. 

Snape's Sermons, Vol. II. Serm. xiii. 

Sherlock's Thanſgiv. Serm. for June 1716. 

Hort's Sermons, Serm. vi. 

Stephens's Sermons againſt Popery, Serm. 
iv, v. 

Dodwels Diſcourſes on moral Subjects, 
Vol. II. Diſc. vu, vii. 

Fackſon's Acceſſion Sermon 1723. A 

—— Grounds of Civil and Eccleſiaſtical 


Government, 
Burnet's Eſſay upon Government. * 
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Turnbull's Heinecius, &c. Book II. Chap, 


vu & viii, and Supplement. 
Locke of Government. 
— Letters of Toleration. 


Tindal's Eſſay on the power of the Ma- 


giſtrate in Religion. 


| Hoadley's Meaſures of Submiſſion. 


— Original and Inſtitution of Civil 
Government. 


— Common Rights of Subjects de- 


fended. 


Lord Barrington's Rights of Proteſtant 


Diſſenters, and Intereſt of England. 

Rogers Vindicat. of the Civil Eſtabliſh- 

ment of Religion. 

Chandler's Remarks on Dr. Rogers's Vin- 
dication, in the Preface to the Hiſtory 
of Perſecution, 

Warburton's Alliance between Church 

and State, 

Fleming's Comment on Mr. Warburton's 
Alliance. 

Johnſon of Reſiſtance, and Defenſe of 
the Revolution. 

Wattss Eſſay on Civil Power in Things 
ſacred, Works, Vol. VI. page 135— 
170. 


Auden s Frecholder, Ne 5, 10, 18, 43 
54. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Of Univerſal Benevolence, Charity 


and Mercy; and of the Forgive- 
neſs, and Love of Enemies, 


SECTION I. 7 
thers may claim of us 


by a perfect rigbt, or of juſtice, being explain 


ed, and the obligation to practiſe them evin- 


ced, we advance to thoſe which are bound 
upon us by what is called an imperfect right 


ſuch are the diſpoſitions and offices of bene- 
volence and compaſſion, Our nature, circum- 


ſtances, and the 20 of our Creator, as truly 
oblige us to theſe, as to the duties of /?r:& 


juſtice ; but then as we are at liberty to chuſe 
among the numerous objects of theſe affecti- 


ons, the perſons whom we think the beſt de- 


ſerving, not being able to do good to all, par- 
ticular objects of charity, have not a claim 
of right upon us, ſo as legally to demand it; or 
to be able to charge us withggjuſtice or inhu- 
manity for not relieving them: though per- 


haps we may, in ſuch caſes, haye reaſon to 


blame 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Of Univerſal Benevolence, Charity 
and Mercy ; and of the Forgive- 
neſs, and Love of Enemies, 


SECTION I. HE duties which o- 

| thers may claim of us 

by a perfect right, or of juſtice, being explain- 
ed, and the obligation to practiſe them evin- 
ced, we advance to thoſe which are bound 
upon us by what is called an imperfect right : 
ſuch are the diſpoſitions and offices of bene- 
volence and compaſſion, Our nature, circum- 
ſtances, and the will of our Creator, as truly 
oblige us to theſe, as to the duties of Arict 
juſtice; but then as we are at liberty to chuſe 
among the numerous objects of theſe affecti- 
ons, the perſons whom we think the beſt de- 
{rving, not being able to do good to all, par- 
ticular objects of charity, have not a claim 
of right upon us, ſo as legally to demand it; or 
to be able to charge us withggjuſtice or inhu- 
manity for not relieving them: though per- 
haps we may, in ſuch caſes, have reaſon to 
| dla 
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blame ourſelves, for having been defective 
in benevolence and compaſſion, The diſpo- 
fition, which leads to the practice of all 
the duties that fall under this claſe, is called 
uni verſal benevolence ; and may be thus de- 
ſcribed. A hearty defire of the good of man- 
Enid, evidencing itſelf as we have ability 
and opportunity, in the chearful and diligent 
practice of whatever may promote the el}. 
being of all. The object of this affection is 
the = common good, as far as we are Capable of 
contributing to it; the fruits of it are the 
communicating good, relieving under evil 
e or removing it, as far as it may 
be done conſiſtently with ſuſtice, and our 

ot ber obligations. The perſon poſſeſſed of 
this noble diſpoſition, makes the cares and 
labours of his ſuperiors eaſy to them by a 
grateful reſpect, a dutiful ſubmiſſion, and a 
ready concurrence, according to his tation 
for promoting their good deſigns. A mo- 
deſt, yielding, obliging temper, makes hi 
converſation a pleaſure, and benefit to his 
equals ; and an affable, condeſcending, com- 
paſſionate behaviour to inferiors, makes de- 
pendence, and ſubjection eaſy ; and his ſupe- 

_ rior prudence, wealth, or power, their ad- 
vantage. He readily informs the ignorant, 
incourages the well diſpoſed, and kind 
admoniſhes thamboughtleſs ; inſtructs Wh 
patience, and reproves with gentlenec 


1 
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The principal inſtances of this benevolent - 

temper, when exerted by perſons of ſuperior 

wiſdom, wealth, and power, cannot be better 


deſcribed, than they are in one of the moſt 
antient poems in the world, the book of Job, 


Chap. xxix. 11— 17. where that excellent 
man, for his vindication againſt an unjuſt ac- 
cuſation, thus repreſents his former conduct. 
« When the ear heard me, then it bleſſed me 
t and when the eye ſaw me, it gave witneſs to 
© me : becauſe I delivered the poor that cried, 
the fatherleſs, and him who had none to help 
t him. The bleſſing of him who was ready to 
periſh, came upon me: and 1 cauſed the wi- 
dow's heart to fing for joy. Iput on righte- 
e ouſneſs, and it clothed me: my judgment was 
« as a robe, and a diadem. I was'eyes 
« 0 the blind, and feet was I to the lame, I 
was a father to the poor: and the cauſe 
which I knew not, T ſearched out. And I 
brake the jaws of the wicked, and plucked the 
* ſpoil out of bis teeth.” And then makin 


his appeal to God * , I have with-held 


« the poor from their defire, or kave cauſed 
© the eyes of the widow to fail: or have eaten 
my morſel myſelf alone, and the fatherleſs 
hath not eaten thereof : —1f Thave ſeen any 
periſh for want of clothing, or any poor with- 
out a covering: if his loins have not bleſſe 

me, and he were not wargzed with the fleec 

of my. ſbeep: then let evil overtake me. 
Further, 


® Chap. xxxi. 16, 17, 19, 20. 
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Further, as mankind are not only rail 
and neceſſitous, and capable of being bene- 
fited by each other, but too often fooliſp, 
raſh, injurious, ungrateful, and the like, 
benevolence muſt not only excite us to 
communicate good to the well-diſpoſed, but 
to bear with the follies and vices of others, 
to make every equitable allowance, to ſur- 
mount difficulty, oppoſition, and ill treat- 
ment, in purſuing the generous deſign of 
their welfare, being o to anger, ready to 
forgive, and nobly overcoming evil with 


good. 


SECTION II. That it is the ui of our 
moſt benevolent Creator, that we ſhould cul- 
tivate, and exert this moſt beneficial diſpoſi- 
tion, may be eaſily proved. The moral 
ſenſe with which he hath endowed all, ſtrong- 
ly recommends this temper, which is the im- 
mediate object of it. As we have naturally 
a ſenſe of external corporeal beauty, which 
determines us to admire, and be pleaſed with 
ſome forms, and to be diſpleaſed with 
others, antecedently to any reaſonings of ours, 
on the ſuperior convenience, or healthfulneſs of 
the beautiful; we are alike formed with re- 
gard to moral characters. Antecedently to 
our reaſoning about theſe, on their being 
firſt preſented to our minds, we approve 
„ and 
See Hutcheſor's Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas 
pf Beauty, c. Treat. II. Sect. i. 
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and are delighted with a grateful, generous, 
or kind action and character, when we ſee 
either in real life, or in deſcription; and are 
diſpleaſed with the contrary, We are 
ſtrongly diſpoſed to eſteem a benefatfor, and 
approve ourſelves highly, when we have 
handſomely requited a kindneſs; and in- 
wardly condemn ourſelves as much, if we 
have wilfully neglected it. That this, in 
numberleſs caſes, proceeds from a natural in- 
/inf, and differs in kind from the impreſſion 
made by our reaſon, after a cloſe conſidera- 
tion of the relations of perſons, and fitneſs of 
things, appears from hence;that the impreſſion 
is deepeſt from the firſt view, is ſtrongeſt felt 
by youth, by the Zenderer ſex, and by the 
flainer ſort of people, who ule leaſt reflexi- 
on. And then if we conſult the de/zberate 
reaſon of our minds, we ſhall find it con- 
curring to recommend this ſame excellent 
temper, this love to all our kind. | 
As all men are alike rational agents, ca- 
pable of virtue and happineſs, the ſame cofi- 
ſiderations which make the happineſs of one 
man, to be the object of our rational de- 
fre and purſuit, make the happineſs of all 
bo be fo, and in a greater degree. Are ſome 
o men, as men, objects of my benevolence, and 
o kad affections? The ſame common nature 
ee and capacities for happineſs, the ſame com- 
d mon wants and evils, render the reſt alſo 
objects of this kind affection, and generous 
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concern. If it be a right affection, a rea- 
ſonable action, and a conduct worthy of ap- 
probation, to wiſh and to make one man 
happy, it muſt be alike right and reaſonable, 
nay, much more ſo, to wiſh and to make 
great numbers happy. The more extenſive 
our benevolence and kind actions, the more 
excellent and juſtly approved our temper 
and conduct. If when reduced to want or 
miſery, I think it reaſonable that another 
who is able, ſhould compaſſionate and re. 
lieve me; and juſtly condemn him if he te- 
fuſe; muſt I not unavoidably judge it to be 
as reaſonable for me to compaſſionate, and, 
when able, to relieve another in like circum- 
ſtances of diſtreſs? To this ſoint influence 
of our moral ſenſe, and of our reaſon, we owe 
It, that we naturally and conſtantly approve 
ourſelves, or others, in proportion as this ex- 
cellent temper prevails. | 
In reading even the hiſtories of ages long 
paſt, of remote countries, or fictitious cha- 
racters, who is there but, upon the firſt view, 
immediately approves and admires the gene- 
rous, grateful, and compaſſionate ? ſympa- 
thizes with them in their diſtreſſes, earneſt- 
ly wiſhes their ſucceſs, is grieved when they 
fink underevils, and greatly delighted when 
they riſe above them? And, on the other 
hand, who but deteſts the treacherous, the 
ungrateful, the malicious and cruel, though 
the moſt artful, brave, and proſperous? 2 
| this 
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this then be the natural judgment of every 
mind, uncorrupted by vicious education or 
practice, is it not moſt clear that God the 
author of nature, hath thus recommended 
benevolence to all? If we find ourſelves 
formed by nature, to approve ſome diſpoſiti- 
ons and actions, and to condemin orhers ; 
and our moſt exact reflexions afterwards 
confirm this inſtinctive approbation or diſ- 
like, is it not evident that the author of na- 
ture himſelf approves, what he hath thus 
taught us to approve ? and would have us 
tocultivate an univerſal kindneſs and good 
will, and purſue in our whole conduct, the 
dictates of this generous affection, which 
we neceſſarily approve ? 


SECTION III. If then from our reaſon we 
proceed to conſult our affections, we ſhall 
find the author of our frame, prompting us 
by theſe to exert an univerſal benevolence; 
May we not appeal to every man's boſom, 
whether he does not feel himſelf turned to 
defire the happineſs of his whole kind, and 
to delight in it? Whether the miſeries of 
his fellow men, when he beholds or conſi- 
ders them, do not affe& him with a tender 
ſympathy, and excite a deſire to remove 
them ? And whether their univerſal proſpe- 
rity and happineſs, does not appear the moſt 
defireable event imaginable ? Can we ima- 
gine any thing more to be wiſhed, than to 

= . 5 
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ſee all mankind wiſe, and good, and ha 
py ? poſſeſſed of all thoſe ſatisfactions, for 
which their nature capacitates them, and 
ſecured againſt all the evils, to which they 
are incident? If this then naturally appears 
to us an event the moſt deſireable, is it not 
the voice of the author of nature, that we 
ſhould indulge, and by proper reflexions, 
cheriſh this amiable affection, be well diſ- 
poſed towards all, and do what we can to 
make all happy? by inſtructing the igno- 
rant, reclaiming the vicious, animating the 
virtuouſly inclined, comforting the dejected, 
ſupplying the neceſſitous, delivering the op- 
preſſed, reſtoring health, and eaſe to the 
ſick or pained, or alleviating their ſuffer- 
ings; and by forwarding their virtue and 
happineſs, who are nn advancing 
in this courſe ? 

If then want, or grief, or miſery diſtreſ- 
ſing others, naturally give us pain, and our 
removing theſe, the moſt exquiſite pleaſure; 
and nothing but the apprehenſion of great 
injuries received, or of a wicked, miſchievous, 
diſpoſition in the ſufferer, can reconcile us 

to the ſight of his anguiſh, or prevent our 


feeling for him, and being in ſome degree, 


unhappy in his wickedneſs: And if we feel 
our 7ndignation naturally riſe againſt unjuſt, 
treacherous, and cruel dealings with others; 


and are highly delighted when we ſee the 


innocent and abuſed recover their rights, and 
triumph 
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triumph over their oppreſſors; can we doubt 
whether this be the voice of our Maker, re- 
commending to us, univerſal benevolence and 
compaſſion ? The inclination to Food, and 
the pain of hunger, are allowed to be inti- 
mations, that the author of nature would 
have us take food to ſupport life, and pre- 
vent the bad effects of continued faſting. 
And ſurely the natural diſpoſitions in us, to 
compaſſionate and relieve the wretched, and 
to riſe up againſt the crue] and oppreſſive, 
are as plain intimations, that God would 
have us abſtain from what would make 
others unhappy, and practiſe what would 
relieve their ſufferings. Tyrants, who by 
miſtaken notions of intereſt, the luſt of 
power, or the dread of conſpiracies, are 
puſhed. on to condemn thoſe, whom they 
ſuſpect, or hate unjuſtly, to tortures and 
death, cannot ordinarily ſo far diveſt them» 
ſelves of humanity, as to behold anmoved,. 
their agonies. Yea, Alexander the ty- 
rant of Pheræa, who bad never wept over 
e any of thoſe murders, he had cauſedamong 
© his own citizens, wept when he ſaw a 
** Tragedy but acted upon the Theatre. The 
e reaſon was, his attention was caught here, 
% and he more obſerved the ſufferings of 
t Hecuba and Andromache, than ever he 
c had thoſe of the Phereeans, and more 
by nn, ; being no otherwiſe concern- 
G g 3 % ed 
þ Wollaſtaz's Religion of Nature, Sect. VI. n. xvii. 
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« ed in them but as a common ſpectator,” 

In oppoſition therefore to our benevolent 
affections, to make others cauſeleſsly miſer- 
able, is as unnatural, as in oppoſition to 
ſelf- love, to make ourſelves wretched. 


SECTION IV. Our numerous wants, and 
our inſufficiency alone to ſupply them, our 
mutual dependence therefore, and need of each 
others kind affections, and good offices, in 
order to our ſupporting and injoying life 
theſe alſo manifeſt our obligations to prac- 
tiſe the benevolence and friendly actions, 
which we deſire and want; and without do- 
ing which, we can neither deſerve, or expect 
to find others benevolent and aſſiſting to us, 

Were every perſon, even when grown up, 
left to provide himſelf his own habitation, 
clothes, food, and furniture, how ſorrily 
would he be accommodated ? And ſuppole 
him to be in the beſt manner accommodated 
with all theſe, but ſecluded from the grati- 
fications of the ſocial affections, of doing 
and receiving kindneſſes, of deſerving the 
eſteem and love of others, and rejoicing in 
them, how low would be his injoyment! 

how infipid life! If others then want our 
good offices, as we do theirs, it is plainly 
reaſonable, that as we expect theirs, we 
ſhould render ours. Should we be long diſ- 
poſed to concern ourſelves for the welfare of 
thoſe, who manifeſted an utter uncon- 


cernedneſs ; 
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cernedneſs for ours; or to confer benefits on 


thoſe, who neglected to acknowledge, or 


return them? And can we expect they will 
be otherwiſe affected with regard to us, if 
we are wholly /e/;/þ? Would we have ſer- 
vants ready and affectionate, our compani- 
ons complaiſant, reſpectful, and benevolent, 
and our near relations, and more intimate 
aſſociates, greatly delighted in our proſperi- 
ty, tenderly ſympathizing with our diſtreſſes, 

ready to good offices, and full of eſteem? i 
And do they, who have all around them 
thus diſpoſed in their favour, injoy ſome of 
the moſt exquiſite and valuable ſatisfactions 
of life? And does not this evidently oblige 


us to cultivate that modeſt, mild, and generous 


diſpoſition, which according to the conſtitu- 
tion of human nature, can alone deſerve and 


ingage the eſteem and love of thoſe who 


know us? 

And to cloſe the proof; the narrow limits 
ſet by nature to ſenſual and ſelfiſh gratificati- 
ons, and the miſchievous conſequences of 
giving ourſelves up to theſe, and exceeding 
in them; when on the contrary, our znward 
ſatisfaftion, and real bappineſs increaſe, in 
proportion as we increaſe in k:ndneſs and be- 
neficence ; this proves the obligation to culti- 
vate this temper, to be as natural and ne- 
ceſſary, as the rational deſire of being hap- 
py. What conſtitution of body or mind, 
what eſtate, what reputation, did a prudent 
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and active benevolence, and charity, ever 
impair or injure ? While innumerable are 
the inſtances of perſons, who have ruined 
the health and vigour of their minds, and 
bodies, and ſunk their characters and for- 
tunes, by purſuing and indulging ſenſual 
and ſelfiſh gratifications, as their only happi- 
neſs, We every day ſee health, fame, the 
moſt valuable pleaſures, and even life, ſa- 
crificed to the vain purſuit of full ſatisfacti- 
on, and continual ſclf-injoyment, in this 
way. While then the cold and comfortleſs 
ſtate of mind, in the narrow and ſelfiſh, 
and the miſchiefs of exceeding in ſenſual 
indulgences, ſtop our chaſe of happineſs in 
| theſe paths; the conſtitution of nature, 
which cauſes our own private ſhare of hap- 
pineſs in conſcious goodnels, the aſſured fa- 
vour of the beſt of Beings, and the love of 
others ſtill to grow, in proportion to the in- 


creaſe of our benevolent affections, and kind 


offices; this conſtitution proves, that the 
molt extenſive benevolence, is the indiſpen- 
fible duty, and greateſt wi/dom of all, What 
ſatisfactions can compare with thoſe of a 
truly good man, when he looks within, and 
finds prevailing there that temper, which 
he and all men moſt approve? when he 
feels and knows bimſelf like the moſt ami- 
able and benevolent of Beings, and is from 
hence aſſured, even to a degree of tranſport, 
of His peculiar favour and * 

can 
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can with a firm confidence truſt all the con- 


cerns of this mortal life to his care, and 


with a moſt ſublime joy think of ſoon quit- 
ing this ſcene of imperfection, and entering 
a ſtate, where all is perfect goodneſs and 
unmixed happineſs; where vice, pain, want, 
and miſery, will be Known no more; where 
he ſhall ſee all he converſes with happy, 
and their happineſs ſtill riſing with his 
wiſhes and friendly offices; and where he 


is aſſured he himſelf ſhall be peculiarly bleſ- 


ſed, according to the nearneſs of his reſem- 
blance in benignity to the ſupreme per- 
fection! | . 
SECTION. V. The chief inſtances of this 
temper, the excellence and obligation of 
which we have proved, were juſt hinted in 
the firſt ſection; and may be eaſily deduced 
by every one who will conſider, what way of 
acting in the various circumſtances of hu- 
man life will moſt gratify it, and beſt pro- 
mote the general good. We ſhall not there- 
fore inlarge on them, but content ourſelves 
with taking particular notice of wo or three, 
- which are either leſs obſerved, more import- 
ant, or more diſputed, It is objeffed by 
ſome, that the love of God ought to be the 
commanding affection; if any then profeſs or 
practiſe a falſe Religion, are we not obliged 
by love to God, rather to hate and reject 
ſuch, than to love them? I anſwer, no — 
een eee * 
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458 Of Univerſal Benevolence, &c. PART Il. 
for if there be an honeft mind, and a pre. 
vailing concern to pleaſe and honour God, 
though they miſtake in the methods of doing 
this, God, who ſees the good intention, 
will accept it, and overlook miſtakes, into 
which human frailty, bad education, early 
prejudices and the like, may have betrayed 
them. And whom God approves and loves, 
we ſhould for his ſake, and even becauſe we 
A | 


. We who are ſo confident of being in the 
right are liable to miſtakes, and upon re- 


flexion muſt have diſcovered many errors, 
which mingled themſelves with our former 


religious ſentiments and practices ; yet if we 


were then conſcious to a /ncere intention, 
we think we had a right, notwithſtanding 
involuntary errors, to the eſteem and good 
will of mankind, as well as to merciful al- 
lowances from God. And if we now truly 


love God, and deſire the advancement of 


real religion, we ſhould treat the erroneous 
with candor and humanity ; fince this will 
diſpoſe them to hearken unto reaſon, and 


embrace the truth, and is the moſt promi- 


ſing method to advance the honour of God, 
by the ſpreading of true Religion ; as well 
as to confer on the perſons themſelves the 


moſt ſolid and laſting benefit. As we are 


all liable to err, and infallibility is a privi- 
lege above the pretenſions of mortals ; a pre- 
vailing love of truth and goodneſs, and the 
| practice 
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practice of whatever after a fair inquiry we 
judge pleaſing to God, are all that can be ex- 
pected; theſe qualify perſons to be eſteemed 
and beloved by each other, and recommend 
them certainly to the approbation of God; 
and therefore notwithſtanding great m/takes 
ſhould ſtill ingage our eſteem and af- 
W e 
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SECTION VI, But granting that we are to 
love and befriend the honeſt and well-mean- 
ing, though they oppoſe what we judge to 
be truth, and profeſs and practiſe a falſe 
religion, yet furely wicked men are not to 
be the objects of our love. For the ſame 
reaſon that we love God and goodneſs, we 
are to manifeſt a diſpleaſure againſt them, 
and refuſe them our kindneſs, leſt it ſhould 
incourage them in their vices, and induce 
others to imitate them. — I anſwer, it is 
granted we can only eſteem and love others, 
as poſſeſſed of the ſocial affections and of 
moral goodneſs, or as capable of poſſeſſing 
them. And the higher the degrees are in 
which the ſocial affections and true virtue 
prevail in them, the tenderer ſhould be our 
love, and the more raiſed our eſteem, and 
the ſtronger our concern for their happineſs. 
That impiety, injuſtice, inbumanity, perfi- 
diouſneſs, and debauchery, are juſt objects 
of our diſliłe and abborrence ; yet while we 
late the vice, we may pity, and wiſh well P 
_ 7 A. the 
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the vicious; and even from an averſion to his 
vices, and a ſtrong concern to free him from 
their power. | 

There are few vicious _ perſons totally 
abandoned to wickedneſs, and deſtitute of 
all good qualities; there are various inſtan. 
ces therefore of reſpect and kindneſs due 
to their remaining good qualities. And a8 
we ought not to conclude any one on this 
fide the grave to be incorrigibly wicked, 
ſince there have been inſtances of perſons 
who have gone very far in wickedneſs, and 
Who have yet been reclaimed ; ſuch perſons 
are ſtill objects of our benevolent concern, 
and of all thoſe friendly acts, which may 
be likely means of reclaiming them. And 
in the mean time the wretchedneſs of their 
condition is fit to excite our pity, ſince they 
are at preſent loſt to the moſt valuable ſatiſ- 
factions of life, and in great danger of ut- 
terly loſing the proper happineſs of reaſon- 
able and immortal beings, 

It is granted, we are not to make ſuch 


perſons our choſen friends and companions ; 


that in acts of eſteem, kindneſs, and gene- 
roſity, we are greatly to diſtinguiſh and pre- 
fer the virtuous and pious; that we are not 


by an undiſcerning bounty to feed the vices 


of any; and ſhould rather, for inſtance, 
imploy the poor, than ſupport them in idle- 
neſs; nor are we by a falſe pity to ſcreen 
the vicious from thoſe corrections and afflic- 
tions, 


# 
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tions, which are neceſſary either to reform. 
them, to reſtrain others from imitating their 
vices, or to ſecure the peace of ſociety and 
the good of the virtuous. But within theſe 
regulations, a love of virtue, an abhorrence 
of their vices, in conjunction with true be- 
nevolence, will diſpoſe us kindly to adviſe 
and admoniſh them, to relieve their extreme 
neceſſities, to pity and alleviate their ſuffer- 
ings, to do juſtice to any good qualities 
which yet remain in them; and thus to en- 
deavour, while there is hope, to prevail on. 
them to return to the paths of virtue and 
happineſs. Puniſhments ſhould aim at the 
good of the offender, while there is any 
hope; when his caſe grows deſperate, the 
good of ſociety muſt indeed be conſulted, 
though at the expence of his ruin. 


SECT 10N VII. But if wicked men in general 
may {till be the objects of benevolence and 
compaſſion, yet ſurely wickedneſs with par- 
ticular ill-will, and productive of great inju- 
ries to us, may fully releaſe us from any 
obligations to love, or do them good. Here 
ſelf-love, and ſelf-preſervation, as well as a 
natural abhorrence of injuſtice, ſeem to re- 
quire, that by making the guilty perſon feel 
the ill effects of his injuſtice, we ſhould diſ- 
courage his continuance of it, and guard 
ourſelves, But are all who are not well af- 
fected to us, or who injure us, to be deemed 


unjuſt? 


— 
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unjuſt : May not miſapprebenſion as to right, 
miſinformation as to fact, prejudice, raſh. 
neſs, and the like, make perſons unkind 
and injurious to us, who are really in their 
general diſpoſition juſt and humane ? Haye 


not we ourſelves, under the influence of 


theſe cauſes, often ſaid or done hard or un- 
kind things -to others? And how do we 
think, in ſuch caſes, we ought to have been 
treated by others? Not certainly as malicious 
and unjuſt. Ought we then raſhly to account 
or treat others ſo? And what method ſo fit 
to convince ſuch perſons, and bring them to 
a better mind, as friendly expoſtulation, and 
continued good offices ? | 
But ſuppoſe it to be a clear point, that 
any under the influence of pride, covetoul- 
_ neſs, anger, or ſome other diſorderly paſſi- 
on, have deſignedly done us an injury, yet 
this may not be their ſe//ed temper : they 
behave with humanity and juſtice to others, 
and perhaps their general character is to be 
equitable and kind, and in a cool hour they 
may condemn themſelves for what they 
have done to us; and our continuing to be- 
have mildly and reſpectfully to them, will 
probably excite them, by inſtances of a bet- 
ter temper, to efface the memory of their 
paſt wrong conduct, and to deſerve our pe- 
culiar eſteem and friendſhip, Whereas if 
indulging to reſentment we returned the in- 
jury, it is odds, but we ſhall exceed juſtice 
88 in 
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in our revenge, become ourſelves wrong- 
doers, and thus provoke freſh injuries from 


them ; in committing which they may 


think themſelves juſtifiable, when before 
they ſecretly blamed themſelves. And even 
ſuppoſing thoſe who have wronged us to be 
very bad men, a tenderneſs in our cenſures 
of them, an apparent concern for their hap- 
pineſs, and a generous compaſſion when 


they are under great calamities, will be 


likely, if any thing can do. it, to change 
them into friends, and make them become 
honeſt and good men; overcome by the 
excellency of ſuch a temper as appears in 
us. It is hardly in human nature to con- 
tinue injurious to any who thus behave. 
© Socrates therefore, with reaſon, determines, 
Ovuds ad H CPR, x. T. A. That if we 
e are injured we are not violently to return 
« the injury.” And Cicero, nec vero audi- 
endi, Sc. They are not to be followed, 
«* who think we may indulge to furious an- 
e ger againſt our enemies; and that this is 
« the part of a great and brave man. For no- 
« thing is more commendable, nothing more 
« worthy of a truly great man, than ciemen- 
* cy and forgiveneſs,” 2 
Reaſon, you ſee, taught perſons deſtitute of 
Revelation, the excellence and obligation of 
Op this 


e Platonis Crit. xv. | 
De Officiis, Lib, I. Cap. xxv. 
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this part of benevolence; though not to that 


advantage, and with that force with which 
the © Goſpel does it; when it exhorts us to 
imitate the goodneſs of God, our heavenly fa- 
ther, who is kind to the unthankful, and 10 
the evil, and long. ſuffering towards ſinners 
and the meekneſs and gentleneſs of Chriſt, why 
Being reviled, reviled not again; when be ſuf. 


fered, threatened not; but dying prayed tor 


his inſulting murderers, ſaying, Father for. 


give them, for they know not what they do, 


SECTION VIII. After all we have offered 
to prove our obligations to univerſal benevo- 


| lence, yet we readily grant, that this affec- 


tion muſt be under ſome regulations, in or- 
der to effect its own proper end, the great. 
eſt good, It muſt not interfere with, nor 
does it ſuperſede a peculiar affection and 


| kindneſs to thoſe who are more nearly re- 


lated to us, and who are, by the author of 


nature, peculiarly committed to our care; 


and with whom converſing conſtantly we 
are better judges of their wants and deſerts, 


and of the methods in which we can do 


them good, and to whom we have the moſt 
opportunities of doing it. And would per- 
ſons moſt extenſively promote the common 
good, they cannot better do it, than by 
being good parents, huſbands, 3 
| 5 child- 


* Luke vi. 35. xxiii. 34. 1 Peter ii. 23. 
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children, friends, and cultivating the peculiar 
affection, and conferring the kindnefſes ſuited 
to theſe various relations. Be 

A ſpecial affection to our bene factors, 
which is gratitude, and to the well deſerving, 
js certainly conſiſtent with univerſal benevo- 
lence, and moſt ſubſervient to it; ſince it 
greatiy contributes to the general good, to 
encourage a benevolent temper by ſuitable 
returns, and real merit by a diſtinguiſhing | 
eſteem and benefits. We muſt alſo, while 
we indulge to a general benevolence, conſi- 
(er, not only how we may communicate 
moſt good at preſent, but in what manner 
tirect our benevolence, ſo as to be moſt 
aſtingly and exten/zvely beneficent. A ge- 
rerous and good man ſhould not therefore, 
by giving all his ſubſtance at once to the 
poor, and by an undiſtinguiſhing bounty 
ncouraging the idle, as well as relieving the 
nduſtrious poor, incapacitate himſelf and 
his children for being long and prudently 
beneficial to ſociety ; but ſo conduct his be- 
tevolence, and limit his bounty, as may 
able him, and his, long to exert their va- 
[rus talents and abilities, in doing the 
moſt ſubſtantial and extenſive ſervices to 
lociety. | 

To conclude, the Author of nature, and 
the common Father of mankind, who has 
lormed all of one blood, and to be kind, and 

Vo. II. Hh bene⸗ 
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* . 


beneficial to all as they have opportunity); 
by the peculiar inſtincts and affections which 
has has planted within us, and by the vari. 


_ ous relations, and circumſtances, wherein he 


hath placed us, has plainly inſtructed vs 


how to direct, and exert this noble affection, 


ſo as to ko: it the moſt effectual meanglof 


promoting what is his delight and glory, 


the greateſt happineſs of his creatures, hi 
children, and eſpecially of the v virtuous, and 
well deſerving. 


rn. 
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CnATTER XIX. 


o 


| 

| | | 

uties owing 1 Ml 

God. 

f 
SECTIONI. H E virtues included un- a 
| der ſobriety, and r:ghteo- u 

neſs having been explained, according to the n 
method before ſettled, we are to cloſe this ir 
Syſtem with a brief account of the Dutis Wil © 
owing to God, as diſcoverable by Reajon. Wl 
This part of Morality, on account of the 2 
excellence of its object, and our intire depen- Wil ci 
dence upon God for happineſs, is the molt WW al 
important of all; and where the pious tem- hi 
per is genuine, moſt ſtrongly excites and aſi; Ml 
us to the practice of every other virtue; ard fe 
therefore deſerves that we ſhould uſe the ex 
greateſt care, and attention, in cultivating it. gn 
This diſpoſition, which is termed Godline/5,M in 
or Piety, conſiſts in a firm belief, and nf bl 
' worthy conceptions of the Being, Perfecti- be 
ons, and Providence of God; and in ſuch ani fy 
habitual conſideration of theſe, as will pro cot 
duce and maintain ſuitable agfections in thę ma 
oul towards God, and form us to a ven pur 


blanc 
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lance of his moral perfections, and a con- 
ſtant obedience to his will. 


We are abſolutely dependent upon God, 
and unſpeakably indebted to his goodneſs; | 


and are able to diſcover his preſence and 
perfections, which are the nobleſt objects of 
the human underſtanding ; it is therefore 
evidently our duty, as reaſonable creatures, 
to imploy our intellectual powers in attend- 
in to the diſcoverics, which our Creator 
makes of his unbounded wiſdom, power, 
and benignity, in the grandeur, beauty, and 
uſefulneſs in the material world, in the 
numberleſs varieties of living creatures which 


inhabit it, and in our own excellent powers 


of body and of mind: and to purſue our re- 
flexions upon thoſe, until we clearly dr/cern 
and habitually believe the Being, Excellen- 
cies, and Providence of God, who gives to 
all life, and breath, and all things; governs 
his moral creation in the beſt manner, and 
with a conſtant view to their greateſt per- 
{ion and happineſs in a future: tate of 
exiſtence ; and ſtrongly feel our on obli- 
rations to Qur Creator, continual preſerver, 


and governor. What can be more inexcuſa- 


bly irrational and flupid, than for reaſonable 


tings to live regardleſs of the preſence and 


favors of the Deity with which they are 
conſtantly ſurrrounded ; and which eaſily 
manifeſt themſelves to every one, willing to 


purſue the notices which nature and educa- 
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479 1 Of the Duties © Part IL, 
tion give him of a God, and to acquaint 
himſelf with him? Or wha more ungrate- 


ul, than to receive innumerable benefits, 


without ever ſeriouſly thinking to whom 
we are obliged for all, and what plea- 
fing returns we can make to our benefac. 
tor? 


SecT10w II. So many and bright arethe 


evidences, which the frame and preſervati- 
on of the world ſupplies, of the exiſtence 
and providence of a deity, that even a flight 


conſideration of theſe will produce ſome di. 


gree of religious faith and knowledge; but 
to make our religion in any degree worthy 
of its glorious object, and of our own n- 
tional powers and advantages, we muſt en- 


deavour that our conceptions of God be as 


honourable and exalted as we can form ex- 
cluding from our idea of the Deity whatever 
implies 2mperfettion either natural or moral, 
and uniting in it every diſcoverable excel- 
lence in the highe/? degrees which we can 


' conceive; perſuaded after all, that the di- 


vine perfections riſe infinitely above our molt 
exalted conceptions and veneration. Such 
as our — of God are, ſuch wil 
naturally be our religious ſentiments, and 


| behaviour. If we in truth think of the 


Deity as the greateſt and be/? of beings, we 
ſhall in truth venerate and love him; where- 
as if we _ otherwiſe, we may ' dread ot 

fatter, 


love ſome qualities, and deſpiſe and hate 
others; in order therefore to an inward ve» 


him as poſſeſſed of qualities really venerable 
and lovely. Not to add, that if judging 
wrong, and by violent perverting our na- 
tural ſenſe of what is truly good and ami- 
able, we ſhould bring ourſelves to reverence 
and worſhip God as being what he 7s not, 
and poſſeſſed of qualities diſbonourable to 
bim; in this caſe we ſhall not ſo properly 


ng. At is therefore a juſt and important 
obſervation of * Epictetus, only for Gods ſub- 
tituting the Deicy. Tuc meg: rug Geng 
. pursbesag, K. r. A. © It is moſt eſſential 
r © to true piety, to form and preſerve right 


© he really exiſts, and directs all the affairs 
« of the univerſe with e juſtice and 
goodneſs. 

The ſuperſtitious are very defective in this 
regard, who, omitting the ideas of perfect 
uſdoms, righteouſneſs, and goodneſs, — 
the Deity meerly as poſſeſſed of irreſiſtible 
power, and ſupreme dominion, and as ſevere 
and capricious, In conſequence of ſuch no- 


H h4 Neem, 
Enchirid. Cap. xxxvlii, 
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fer, but cannot ſupremely ove and eſteem 


Ge are by nature formed to approve and 


neration and love of God, we muſt think of 


worſhip God, as an Idol of our own form- 


© notions of the Deity ; and to believe, that 


lions they dread the Deity, but cannot 
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eftcem, love; or delight in him: and they 
endeavour to pleaſe him, not by an habitu- 
al veneration and gratitude, and an imitation 
of his juſtice and goodneſs, but by ſervil: 
fatteries, laborious, painful, and coftly fer- 
vices, voluntary penances, and anufterities, 
and even by“ human ſacrifices, and by * cru. 
elty to thoſe, whom for neglecting their 
— 419 rites, they conceive to be hated by 
im. 
The Idolator and Palytheif render to nam 


imaginary Divinities, the veneration and 


obedience due alone to the One Supreme Al. 


perfect mind, the God and Father of all; 
and aſcribing to their fictitious Deities the 


affions and vices of mortal men, ſeek to 


pleaſe them by #aztery, pomp, and" expence, 


and an imitation of their vices ; and their 


religion, inſtead of reſtraining them from 
wickedneſs, is made, as by Chared in“ Je. 
rence, an encouragement to debauchery, 
Would we keep our minds clear of theſe 
difhonourable and corrupt ideas of the Divi- 
nity, we muſt lay aſide paſſion and prejudice, 
and attend to Reaſon ; and would we exalt 
our ideas of God we muſt with attention 
ſtudy his works. The contemplation of an 
unmeaſurable univerſe, in which innumerable 


= ſuns and aids revolye, and which i is every 


where 


b Dioabr. Sicul. Lib. &&. 
© Fuver. Sat. xv. and Mr, Chindie's Hitory of « the In- 


quiſition. 


d Eunuch, Act. III. Scen. ix. 


Chap. XIX. 


where (as far as our obſetvatioris' can reach) 


filled with Beauty, 1 life, and good, will natu- 
rally raiſe us to conceixe of God, as of a 


pure, infinite, all perfect mind, and to aſeribe 
to him an immenſity which no thought can 
limit; an omnipotence equal to the effecting 


with perfect eaſe, every thing poſſible and 


concetvable ; a wiſdom unerring in its choice 
of the beſt ends, and the beſt means for 
accompliſhing them; equal to the contri- 
vance and formation of an infinite variety of 
beauty, life, and perfection; of attending to 


every being, and every event, throughout 


the creation, and directing all in the beſt 


manner, ever approving in moral agents 


what is worthy to be approved, and diſlik- 
ing the contrary, and training up all the 
fimcerely good ws by the d:ſcipline of the preſent 
ſtate for perfection and immortality; and a 


goodne ſi infinitely communicative, inexhauſti- 


ble by immenſe ſupplies of good every mo- 


ment drawn from it, and ever diſpoſed to 
make all his creatures bappy, according to 


their ſeveral natures and capacities; and all 


his rational creatures, according to their; no- 


ral character and conduct. 


Sr T Io III. That theſe great and lovely 
apprehenſions of God may ſuitably influence 
our affections, and regulate our temper and 


conduct, our ferſuafon of the truth of them 


muſt be clear and ſtrong, and our recallec- 
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tion of them frequent and ſerious. It will 
mightily ſtrengthen our perſuaſion of theſe 
truths, if when we obſerved in the natural 
world effects, with evident characters on 


them of defgn, fill, and benevolence, we 
accuſtomed ourſelves to conſider the matter 


of the world, as in itſelf /en/e/eſs and un- 
active, and its particles therefore incapable 
of moving and guiding themſelves, ſo as to 
produce thoſe effects, and the neceſlity of 


their being moved and guided by a moſt 


wiſe, powerful, and beneficent Mind, and 


frequently reaſoned in ſome, ſuch manger 


*as 1h15. 

The Earib is in itſelf a ſonſeleſs, motian- 
&« Jeſs maſs, and void of all counſel ; yet 
* e ſee proper parts of it continually 
«. raiſed through the ſmall pipes, which 


* compole the bodies of plants and trees, : 


e contributing to their growth, opening 


4e and ſhining 1 HI, bloſſoms and leaves, and | 


t ſwelling and hardening into fruit, What 
t human {kill from earth and water could 


produce fo copious a variety of beauti- 


“ful and agrecable fruits? And muſt not 
*© the Being who thus continually exerts 
his wiſdom and. goodneſs around us for 


 * our advantage be owned ever preſent and - 


* concerned for our welfare? Muſt not 


te the Mind, which has done this continu- 
0 ally dot okay of years, in infinite in- 
\ I” 1 "#16: — 
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« ſtances, be infinitely attentive, and un- 
« weariedly beneficent ? — Or let us think 


how many reaſonable beings, endowed with 


great mental excellencies, and clothed 
© with bodies, in the frame of which appear 
e exquiſite eil and goodnefs, are continually 


« formed and brought into the world. Pa- 


« rents cannot claim the honour of being the 
© authors of theſe effects; they know not 
t when, nor how the bodies of their child- 


« ren are formed, and they are conſcious to 


* no ſuch power as producing a mind, 
« whoſe nature is unknown to them. What 
e clearer proofs of the preſence and goodneſs 
ce of the Deity can be defired ? Muſt we not 
* confeſs the great Parent of the human 
* race, ever acting in us and around us, un- 


« to whom he gives continually life, breath, 
« and all things?” By the like eaſy reaſon- 


ings we may fully ſatisfy ourſelves of the 


moral government of God, and ſhould there- | 


fore frequently purſue them. x 
“The ſame wiſe goodneſs which prepa- 
© red the Sun to enlighten and warm us, 
© muſt certainly be concerned for the prac- 
© tice of temperance, righteouſneſs, and mer- 
* cy, among men; which are at leaſt as 
© neceſſary to their happineſs, as the light 
* and heat of the fun, Muſt he not there- 
* fore be pleaſed with thoſe of his off- 
% ſpring, whom he obſerves falling in with 
bis deſigns, 1 3 the common 
"Me welfare 
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« welfare of his children; and be diſpleaſed 


«© with thoſe who counteract him? Can he 


* whoſe perfect wiſdom is attended with equa] 
« power, fail of acting towards his creatures 


* and children agreeably to their different 


© moral behaviour? Can he fail of makin 

< the good happy, and the vicious miſerable, 
* in proportion to their deſerts? Can he be 
* otherwiſe than the moral Governor of the 
* world, which he penetrates with his pre- 
& ſence, _ by his power, and ſupplies 
* by his bounty ? Thus by frequent reflex- 


ons of this kind, we may be formed to 


a ſtrong and habitual perſuaſion of the pre- 


ſence, perfections, and government of God, 


And then, that this faith may anſwerably in- 
fluence our affections, and form our conduct, 
we muſt every day, by fixed meditations 


on the perfections, providence, and favouts 


of God, and by ſerious and direct acknow- 
ledgments of them in humble prayers, and 
grateful praiſes, excite and expreſs the pro- 
per affections of veneration, love, ttuſt, 


: ſubmiſſion, and the like, and render them 


lively and conſtant, 


© What ſtrikes not our ſenſes, we can no 


otherwiſe preſent to our minds than by me- 


ditation, Would we preſerve an affection 
to an abſent friend, we muſt often think of 


him. Would we preſerve a conſciouſneſs 


of an 2xvjnſible Deity, and a humble and 


grateful ſenſe. of our dependence and obliga- 
Diets tions, 


4 
L E 
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tions, we muſt frequently think of his pre- 
ſence, trace his perfections in their effects 
around us, and warmly acknowledge his 
benefits. Employing ourſelves this way 
every morning and evening, hath evidently 
a ſtrong influence towards rendering grati- 
' tude, reverence, truſt, and a concern to 
leaſe God, our prevailing temper, and is 
therefore evidently our duty 1n regard to an 
ever preſent God *, Nor let any think um- 
ble petitions to God unreaſonable, becauſe a 
moſt wiſe and good God will always do for 
us what is 56%, whether we aſk him or not, 
ſince it is manifeſtly 5%, that God ſhould 
encourage and reward, by peculiar benefits, 
a humble, reſigned, dependent temper, a 
mind earneſtly deſirous of w:/dom and vir- 
tue, and full of good will and good wiſhes 
to others; and daily ſerious addreſſes toGod for 
what he ſees bet for us, for wi/dom and vir- 
tue, and for the weffare of others, are natural 
expreſſions of this excellent temper, and 
amongſt the moſt effectual means of cheriſh- 
ing and improving it. Of this both rea- 
ſon and experience aſſure us. While he who 
is too careleſs of the favour of the Deity, or 
too proud to ak it, is evidently unworthy to 
injoy it. En FF 
Further, as to be piouſly affected towards 
God is alike neceſſary and important to all, 
and the honour of God is moſt advanced, 
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ſure by an unſuitable temper and couuct, 


478 1 Of the Duties PAR II. 
when the greateſt numbers of his reaſonable 
creatures properly reverence, love and obe 


their Creator, and thus qualify themſelves 


to be made moſt happy by him; it is the 
duty of every one, apprehenfive of his ob- 
ligations to God, and anſwerably concerned 
for his honour, and for the good of man- 
kind; by public acts and profeſſions of faith, 


gratitude, ſubjection, truſt, and refignation 


to God, that is, 'by public worſhip, to do 
all he can to diffuſe a ſpirit of Religion, and 


thus to promote the greateſt happineſs of 


mankind, and the honour of the divine Be- 


ing in the world. 


SECTION IV, The elle which we are 
thus to cheriſh and expreſs towards God, 
and the prevalency of which conſtitutes the 
religious temper, may be reduced to the 
following, reverence, love, truſt, and de- 
pendence, ſubjection to the will, and reſgu- 
ation to the providence of God, and a 
ready aſſent to whatever he ſhall reveal to us. 
Reverence, as it is the diſpoſition of rational, 
but at the ſame time fra:/ and finful crea- 
tures, towards the ſupreme all- perfect Crea- 
tor, is made up of ęſteem and fear; of the 


| 1. i exalted 3 of his infinite excellen- 


cies, and a deep ſenſe of our own meanneſs 
aud ſinfulneſs, compared with his majeſty 
and purity ; a fear of incurring hi difplea- 


and 


Chap. XIX. owing to God. 479 
and when we have done it, ſuch a ſtrong 
apptehenſion of, the evil of offending him, 
as ſuffers us not to be eaſy, till we have re- 
covered the favour of God by repentance 
and a better conduct ee 1 
And what can be more reaſonable, than 
ſuch a diſpoſition in ſuch creatures as we, 
in regard to an ever preſent God? Of whom 
ſhall we think highly and honourable, be- 
fore whom ſhall we be humble and ſerious, 
whom dread to offend, and be above all 
things concerned to pleaſe, if not onm:- 
fcient and omnipreſent God, the Lord of the 
univerſe, the Creator of all things, infinitely 
wiſe, righteous and good, who made us, and 
in the hand of whom are our breath, and 
life, and all our ways; the abſolute rectitude 
of whoſe nature makes him approve moral 
goodneſs in every degree, and alike averſe to 
moral evil; and who, as he hath placed us 
here on our trial, obſerves our temper and 
conduct, and will ſoon judge us in right- 
eouſneſs, and determine our final ſtate ac- 
cording to our prevailing diſpoſitions? Can 
any thing be more ſtupidly unreaſonable 
than not to be concerned, that we be ap- 
proved by the ſupreme Judge of worth ? 
Not to fear offending an almighty Sovereign, 
a conſtant witneſs to our conduct; and 
proving ungrateful to our ſupreme benefac- 
tor, our infinite friend, whoſe unbounded 
perfections qualify him, as he made us to 
1 5 make 
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his eater by a 15 or a rude beha- 
viour, and by proper actions to manifeſt a 
reſpect to him. And ought we not then, 
who are ever in the preſence of the King 
of Kings, before whom all kings and all na- 
tions are but as a mole-hill of ants, to fear 
before him? Ought we not, by direct re- 

gards to him, and by cultivating a ſerious 
ſenſe of his excellent Majeſty, and our own 
' meanneſs and dependence, to evidence a 
proper veneration of him, whoſe favour is 
happineſs in this ſtate, and for eternity, but 
his frown deſtruRtion ? 

It is true, God is infinitely good and mer- 
cif, as well as great; our fear therefore 
ſhould not be like the dread which ſlaves 
have of a ſtern tyrant, but the reverence 
of children to the beſt of fathers : and we 
ſhould abhor as well as fear to offend, wor- 
ſhip with pleaſure as well as ſeriouſneſs 5, and 
obey not only as exact, but as chear fully 
and zealouſly as poſſible, This temper is 
evidently reaſonable, even ſuppoſing we ne- 
ver had offended, becauſe through our frail- 
ty, and our ſituation, we are in danger ot 
doing it: but as we have been all more or 
leſs Li and diſobedient, under the ob- 

ſervation 
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Chap. XIX. owing 10 God. 481 
ſervation of the almighty Father and Lord 
of all, no affection can be more reaſonable 
than ſuch a fear of God, as ſuffers us not 
to be eaſy, until by a humble and ingenuous 
ſorrow, and confeſſion of our faults, and an 
intire amendment, we have recovered his 
favour, and are no longer the objects of his 
diſpleaſure, and open to the evils conſequent 
upon it, | 


1 

| 

| 
[ 

| 

mY 
I. 
1 
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SECTION V. To temper this awe aright, 
ſo that it ſhall only reſtrain from evil, and 
excite to virtue, and, inſtead of being a bur- 
den on the mind, inſpire the nobleſt joys, in 
a conſciouſneſs that we may become plea- 
ing to God, or are approved by him ; /ove 
to God is an affection which we ſhould aſſi- 
duouſly cultivate, by daily reflexions on his 
goodneſs, his experienced lenity, and innu- 
merable benefits, Love, when directed to 
perſons of a ſuperior Character, as parents or 
princes, eſpecially if they are in a great de- 
pree independent on us, and eminent for wiſ- 
dom, juſtice, and benevolence, includes an 
habitual and delightful ſenſe of their excel- 
lent qualities, a deſire of their proſperity 
and happineſs, and a yoy in it; a ready de- 
votedneſs to their will and intereſts, and a 
warm gratitude for their benefits. God is 
the infinitely wife, righteous, and good fa- 
ther and ſovereign of the univerſe; like ſen- 
timents, therefore, in a degree ſome way 

Vor. II. 5 corre, 
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_ correſponding to his ſupreme excellence and 


ineſtimable benefits, are due to him, and 
included in the love of God, 1 

If we love God, we ſhall ten with pla- 

fare think of him, and triumph in the thought 

of a Being infinitely perfect, and ſupremely 

happy ; with pleaſure trace his preſence and 


energy in a world filled with the effects of 


his wiſdom, power and benevolence; and 
with pleaſure and frequency celebrate hi 
perfections, review and acknowledge his fa. 
vours, We ſhall rejoice to think, that an 
infinitely wiſe, righteous, and good God, 
made and governs the world, and is conti- 
nually preſent with us; whoſe invariable 
end, and chief delight, is the perfection 
and happineſs of his creatures; and who 
having almighty Power, vill effect it in the 
beſt manner Who has the affection of the 
beſt parent for mankind, his children; made 
them, that they might be happy in the know - 
ledge, reſemblance, and love of himſelf; 
and made them for immortality, that they 


might to eternity advance in perfection and 


bleſſedneſs; and who governs the world by 
rules beſt adapted to promote this great end; 
and who will permit none to be finally 
wretched, but ſuch as obſtinately unfit 


deſtruction neceſſary to the general good. 
To exerciſe himſelf in ſuch meditations, 


gives the lover of God the moſt _ 
lat! 
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ſatisfactions; and in order to injoy them, he 


often retires from the world, and diveſts 


his mind of its trifling cares, intereſts and 
leaſures. | | 

A delight in their proſperity, and a defire 
of their happineſs, is alſo included in love to 
perſons of eminent merit in a ſuperior ſta- 
tion; and thus the good man loves God. 
He rejoiceth that all power in heaven and 
earth is in his hands; and that all oppoſiti- 
on muſt fall before him That a being ſu- 
premely good is ſupremely bleſſed And 


though the perfect felicity of God raiſes him 


above all our wiſhes of an augmentation to his 
happineſs, yet as the virtue and piety in the 
world is the giory and delight of God, the 
lover of God wiſhes and labours for this, 


and delights in it; peculiarly delights to prac- 


tile and promote righteouſneſs, goodneſs, 
mercy, and integrity, becauſe they are pleaſ- 
ing to God; and abhors, and does what he 
can to prevent, the contrary, becauſe diſ- 
pleaſing to him. L 
Gratitude for his own ſhare of the divine 
benefits, concurs with his love to God for 
his eſſential goodneſs, to animate his obedi- 
ence to the divine laws, and his zeal in 
promoting the divine honour, He often 
recollects with wonder, and grateful love, 
the goodneſs of his Creator, in forming him 
reaſonable, and as to his ſoul immortal; and 
of conſequence for a rational and immortal 


11 2 bleſſed- 
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484 Of the Duties Parr II. 
bleſſedneſs, and endowing him with ſuch 
various and noble powers of body and of 
mind; in ſupporting bis life, and ſapplying 
him with all proper good, though too for- 
getful of his great benefactor, and too defi. 
cient in his returns of gratitude and obedi- 
ence. The preſervation of the beauty, or. 
der, and fruitfulneſs of the world, and his 
own favourable ſituation for enjoying num- 
berleſs pleaſures, both ſenſible and intellec- 
tual, and his ſecurity from the many evils 

to which he is incident, he aſcribes to the 

goodneſs of the fame God; and eſpecially, 

that after ſo many inſtances of negligence 

and diſobedience, he is till the charge of 

the divine goodneſs, in order to his being 

trained to the full perfection of his nature, 
and a happineſs without end. 

To warm his heart with a daily recollec- 
tion, and acknowledgment of theſe benefits, 
is a moſt plealing employment to the lover 
of God; and he thus animates his zeal and 
diligence in the practice of whatever may 
manifeſt an acceptable gratitude. And, fi- 
nally, as bis knowledge and ſenſe of the di- 
vine perfections and benefits, his gratitude 
and love, and his conformity to the divine 
will, are during his confinement to an ani- 
mal body, of neceſſity very imperfect, as 
well as the virtue and piety of all others; 
he often, with a tranſport of pleaſure, thinks 
of that approaching flate, where all will be 

| perfect 


* 
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perfect knowledge, gratitude, devotion, obe- 
dience, goodneſs and happineſs ; and the 
glory of the divine benignity be fully diſ- 


played in the complete felicity of all who 


are fit to be made happy. 

It is as reaſonable thus to love God, as it 
is to eſteem and love, and delight in the 
moſt amiable characters, to be grateful to 
the beſt parents or princes, and ſtudious of 
pleaſing them, and to be deſirous of our 
own perfection and happineſs, and that 
of the whole moral creation of God, and 
to rejoice in the hope of it. And it is 
as neceſſary to our happineſs, that we culti- 
vate a diſpoſition for theſe exerciſes and 


pleaſures, as it is for a being who would be 


happy, to poſſeſs the beſt pleaſures to which 
his nature and faculties are ſuited, 

SECTION VI. Dependence and truſt are o- 
ther affections becoming our relation to God, 
and parts of a truly religious temper. By 
the firſt is meant a deep conviction that all 


good is from him, and all our happineſs in 


his hand; and by the other, a chearful hope 


of being provided for, and made happy by 


God in a way of well-doing, and a firm 
confidence in his unfailing power, wiſdom, 
and goodneſs, and his perfectly wiſe aud 
good government. They are truths of which 


the reaſon of the pious man is abundantly 


convinced, that God made him and all 
11 3 things ; 


vo” 
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things ;—that the health of his body, the 
right order of his mind, and the regularity 
and uſefulneſs of the world, depend on his 
conſtant energy—that it is his care therefore 


which guards us from every evil, and his 


bounty that ſupplies all our wants,—and that 
if God withdrew his hand, we ſhould all 
fink into the duſt, He endeavours therefore 
that a humble ſenſe of his entire dependence 
upon God, may be conſtant as his depen- 
dence; and will not ſuffer a forgetfulneſs of 
theſe truths to betray him into a fooliſh 
pride, and inſolent unconcernedneſs as to 
the favour of God, and acting as if inde- 


pendent on it. Being always apprehenſive 


that his intire happineſs is in the hand of 


God, he is chiefly ſollicitous to avoid what- 


ever may offend him, and to act ſo as to be 
always qualified for his kind regards, Be- 
ing conſcious of ſuch a temper, and, at the 
' fame time, thoroughly believing the divine 
providence, and thinking moſt worthily of 
his adminiſtration, he chearfully perſeveres 


in the practice of virtue and piety, expect- 
ing ſecurity from all real evil, and the ſup- 


ply of all proper good from his great ſove- 


reign ; aſſured that in a world governed by 


an all- perfect mind, all events muſt iſſue 
for the beſt to the pious and upright, du- 
ring their ſtate of trial; and, that, in the next 
ſtate, they ſhall receive from his bounty, a 
happineſs anſwerable to the noble powers 


and 
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and capacities of their ſouls, and ſuch as the 

love of God, and of virtue, prevailing in 

their boſoms, qualifies them to injoy. 
Theſe hopes are as reaſonable as the ex- 


pectation which a dutiful and grateful child 
entertains of being inſtructed and provided 


for by a rich, prudent, and tender parent; 
or which a zealous, faithful ſubject forms 


of being protected and rewarded by a wiſe, 


owerful, and generous prince. And, as 
this truſt is the greateſt excitement to virtue, 
inriches all the comforts of life, and is the beſt 
ſupport under its afflictions, he will carefully 
cultivate it by daily meditations on the nu- 
merous proofs of the providence and good- 
neſs of the Deity, by grateful acknowledg- 


ments of the many inſtances wherein he has 
experienced theſe already, and by humble 
and earneſt deſires, that God would continue 


his favourable regards, 


SECTION VII. A ready Submiſſion to the 
will of God, and a chearful Reſignation to 
his diſpenſations, are other branches of a 
religious temper ſpringing from the ſame 
root. As the will of God is the will of 
him who gave us our being, all our powers 
of action, and faculties of injoyment, the 
world we inhabit, and every good thing we 
poſſeſs, it is plain he has a right to direct 
the exerciſe of what is properly his own ; 
and we are both by Juſtice and gratitude 
Ii 4 bound 
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bound to obey him, in the practice of what. 
ever, by our reaſon, or any other way, he 
ſhews us to be his will. The will of God, 


is alſo the will of the % and moſt benevo- 


lent Being; who. can never miſtake as to 
what is righteous and good, and who can. 
not but injoin to his creatures and children 
the obſervance of thoſe duties and virtues, 
which moſt directly promote the happineſs 


of the obedient, in conſiſtence with the 


common good. Every reaſonable perſon 
muſt therefore ſee it to be his duty and his 


Intereſt to attend, and follow the directions 
of the ſupreme wiſdom, and the commands 


of abſolute goodneſs, whatever 1nclination 
and paſſion may ſuggeſt to the contrary, 
which he hath often found miſleading him 
to evil, when they promiſed him happi- 


neſs, | 


And as his Creator is alſo almighty, the 


Governor of the world, and the Lord of 


eternity, and can never ſuffer any, in the 
final iſſue, to be loſers by their fidelity to 
him, and their attachment to what is good, 
true piety will diſpoſe a perſon ſtedfaſtly to 
adhere to his duty, againſt every ſollicitation 
of pleaſure or intereſt, any fears or ſuffering 
of evil, and even againſt death itſelf, and 
chearfully and conſtantly to chuſe what he 
1s convinced is plcaſing to God ; being per- 
ſuaded that if he takes care of his duty, God 
will take on himſelf the care of his — 

. n 
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Chap. XIX. owing to God. 489 
In conſequence of this, Reſignation amidſt 


the ſevereſt trials and ſufferings, is another 
part of our duty to God; that is, a pleaſing 


acquieſcence in whatever God appoints for us, 
(who appoints all that for us which. we can- 


not avoid without committing ſome crime) 


and a hearty conſent that things ſhould be as 
God directs; who can never permit any 


thing but what upon the whole is beſt to 


be permitted ; nor appoint for us any ſtate 
or condition which will not prove beſt for 
us, if we continue virtuous: and obedient. 
Submiſſion to the will of God regards his 


commands, or what he would have us prac- 
tiſe ; Reſignation his providence, and what 


in the courſe of it he calls us to bear or ſuf- 
fer, It is certain, not one event can come 


to paſs without the permiſſion or wiſe direc- 
tion of God, who actuates the natural 


world, and whoſe mere inſtruments all na- 


tural cauſes are; and who, as to free Be- 


ings, bath their intellectual and active pow- 
ers ſo intirely in his hand, that they can 
neither think nor effect any thing, but what 
he for the beſt reaſons permits, and will 


wiſely over rule, for the beſt purpoſes. 
We are abſolutely the property of God, he 


hath therefore a right to diſpoſe of us, and 
we can have no right to complain; and he 
is moſt wiſe and good, and orders all things 
well, and we can have no reaſonable induce. 
ment to complain, but all imaginable reaſon 


to 
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more pleaſing offices of a grateful piety, a 
generous goodneſs, and a prudent modera- 


. nels. 
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to be reſigned, and to acquieſce chearfully Wb th 
in his allotments. Whether then he alloss . a1 
us proſperity or adverſity, health or ſick. 
neſs, a ſtation of honour, or of obſcurity, 
or of reproach ; whether he calls us to the 


tion amidſt proſperity ; or to practiſe a pa. 
tient reſignation, a ſtedfaſt integrity, and a 
chearful piety amidſt poverty, ill treatment, 
ſickneſs, or other calamitous circumſtances, 
we are to act well the part aſſigned us, per- 
ſuaded that the great maſter of the Drama 
hath aſſigned us that which was beſt for us; 
and that if we perform it well, we ſhall 
in the end find it moſt for our happi- 


It is not eaſy to expreſs this ſpirit of 
Rejjgnation more juſtly and nobly, than it is 
expreſſed by 5 Epictetus, with whoſe words | 
I will cloſe the deſcription of it. Xpw pu; Aur 


*« God, uſe me to what thoy pleaſeſt, | ¶ wut. 
* conſent unto thee, and will be alike pleal- ble 
&« ed whatever it be. I refuſe nothing which pre 
ſeemeth good to thee, Lead me whither- Witt 


* ſoever thou wilt, put on me what gar- of? 


% ment thou pleaſeſt. Wilt thou have me Li 
* to be a governor, or a private man, to whi. 
« ftay at home, or to be baniſhed, to be poor, ¶ vor 


or to be rich? I will in reſpect to all theſe 


things 
8 Arrian. Epictet. Lib. II. Cap. xvi. j 


hap. XIX. ewing to God, 491 
« things vindicate thy diſpenſations before 
« all the world,” 8 


SECTIONVIII. A ready and an intire Af 
nt to whatever God ſhall reveal, is another 
ifection or diſpoſition becoming us in regard 
oa God of infinite knowledge and immu- 
able truth. That the God who ſpeaks to 
us, and hath taught us ſo many great and 
uſeful truths, by the voice of natural Reg- 
m, and by his works, can, if he pleaſes, 
oſtruct us by an immediate Revelation, is at 
aſt as conceivable, as that he ſhould have 
nabled other men to ſpeak to us, and to 
communicate uſeful knowledge of all kinds; 
nd if he does in a ſupernatural way diſco- 
rer any truths to us, it is beyond queſtion 
fit that he be intirely believed. They who 
made the beſt uſe of their natural faculties, 


uwaided' by a divine Revelation, were con- 


minced, that human knowledge was very 
deficient as to many great and important 
truths, and that it was a thing very deſire- 
able to be divinely inſtructed. h Plato ex- 
preſſes this deſire, in the perſon of Socrates, 


with regard to the moſt acceptable method 


of worſhipping God; and in the perſon of 
Limmias, with regard to tlie condition 
which God deſigned for us in a future 
world, And certainly all who are appre- 


henfive 


b Alcibiad H. Sect. viii, xi. 
i Phedon. Sect. xxviii. 
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henſive of the infinite Ko goodneſt, 


and immutable veracity of God ; and of the 
defectiveneſs of their own knowledge, muſt 
thankfully entertain any freſh diſcoveriez 


| which God ſhall vouchſafe to grant them; 


and when any revelation, attended with 
proper credentials, claims their aſſent, in. 
partially examine the evidences. and if they 
are ſufficient to determine a rational aſſent, 
without prejudice yield to them; grateful for 
any new inſtruftion, or encouragement, 


_ which the Fountain of truth, and the Pa. 


ther of mercies ſhall give chem. in the prac- 
tice of virtue and piety, and! in the purſuit 
of their true felicity. | 


dcin IX. Theſe pious affections and 
diſpoſitions being fixed, and prevailing in the 
mind, the efe&s which they will naturally 
produce in the life are eaſily known, and 
may be reduced to theſe 7hree principal; a 
ſerious concern, and a diligent endeavour to 
tnow the whole will of God in order to prac- 


tiſe it; the practice of all virtue becauſe 
pleafing to God; and a ſtudious imitation of 
the moral excellencies of the Deity whom 


we admire and love. To live unconcerned 
to Anow in what way of acting we may 
moſt pleaſe God, and in a careleſs ignorance 
of what he requires, is in effect to declare, 
that God has o right to give us laws; or 
that it is of no conſequence to us, whether : 
mo 


Chap. XIX. - owing. 175 God. 493 


moſt wile, almighty, and ever-preſent God, 
our creator and judge, approve or condemn 
us, be our friead or enemy; than which 
ſcarce any thing can be more ſtupid and 
guilty. And as an infinitely wiſe and good 
God will certainly preſcribe thoſe . an 
obedience to which will beſt promote our 
true happineſs here and hereafter; to neg- 
lect the knowledge of theſe is to neglect 
the knowledge of our true happineſs, and 
the certain way to attain it. | 
| The man therefore ſuitably affected with 
the perfections of God, his right in him, 
and his numberleſs benefits, and who ap- 
prehends the value of the divine fayour, will 
make it his great ſtudy and concern cer- 
tainly to know what is pleaſing to God. 
And as God hath made the chief parts of 
our duty, ſuch as doing juſtice, loving mercy, 
and walking humbly with him, obvious to 
the reaſon of honeſt minds, he conſults his 
Reaſon, and attends to its inſtructions. And 
while others conſult only inclination, paſſion, 
or cuſtom, his defire and endeavour is in every 
part of life to know what the ſupreme wil- 
dom approves, what conduct will render 
him beloved of God, and to act accordingly; 
and if God has given him, as he has done 
to the Chriſtian world, the light of Revela- 
tion, be thankfully and diligently ſtudies, 
and follows it: fince a contrary bebaviour, 


Is to deſpiſe the kindneſs of God, which 
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ſtrongly animated to practiſe theſe, becauſe 
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offers us inſtruction, and his favour, and 

the bleſſedneſs to which it directs us; to 
deny his authority to give us laws, or to 

prefer the guidance of inclination, or exam. 
ple, before the guidance of unerring wiſdom 
and the rewards of infinite bounty. 


sxcrION X. The pious man therefore, 2 

thfruit of a different temper, having acquir. 
ed a good degree of knowledge of what is 
pleaſing to God, ſets himſelf chearfully t 
practiſe all Virtue, becauſe pleaſing to God, 
To cultivate /emperance, integrity, benew. 
Jence, and the like, becauſe of their effentia 
beauty and excellence, and natural good 
conſequences, is to be virtuous; to be more 


approved by God, and an acceptable proof 
of our gratitude to him ; and to adhere in- 

violably to what is good, and abound in it 
truſting to the favour and protection of God 
againſt all external diſcouragements, and 
expecting from his love of virtue an abun- 
dant reward, is in all theſe inſtances to be 
religious; a temper as evidently reaſonable, 
as it is in fact true, that we are ever ſur- 
rounded with the preſence of God, the 
lover and rewarder of virtue, and unſpeak- 

ably indebted to his goodneſß. 

Finally; an Imitation of the Deity, ac- 
cording to our meaſure, is another effect of 
a truly pious diſpoſition, Seneca has ob- 
ſeryed, 
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ſerved, © that the moſt acceptable wor- 


« ſhip of God is to endeavour to be like 
« him.” And every man's reaſon will tell 
him, this 1s the beſt proof of the ſincerity 
and greatneſs of our veneration- and love. 
To admire and love God is to admire and 


love a being moſt holy, righteous, good, 


and merciful ; who always approves, and 
always does what is beſt and moſt excel- 


lent. And if we really eſteem and love 


God on account of theſe his moral perfecti- 
ons, and are ourſelves capable of attaining 
them in ſome degree, we cannot but ſtrong- 


ly defire and endeavour to be what we high- 


ly approve and love in the Deity. All other 
expreſſions of regard without this, are flatter- 


ing and inſincere, and will be ſo accounted 
by him. ee: 


Is God then the object of our ſupreme 


veneration and love, for his unbounded be- 


nevolence, and his continually exerting his 
wiſdom and power, in making innumerable 


creatures happy? We ſhall endeavour to re- 


ſemble him, by comforting the ſorrowful, 
ſupply ing the neceſſitous, inſtructing the 
ignorant, and to our utmoſt making all 
within our influence virtuous and ſatisfied. 


Do we adore and love a God patient and 


long ſuffering with a world of ſinners, flow 
to anger, and ready to forgive ? We ſhall 
ſtudy to be like him, reſtraining anger, be- 


ing meek and gentle, eaſily reconciled, and 
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overcoming evil with good. Or, do we ad- 
mire a God of truth and faithfulneſs } We 


ſhall ſpeak the truth always, and be faithful 
to our promiſes ; knowing that if God ap. 


prove truth and faithfulneſs in himſelf, he 


muſt condemn us, if we are deceitful and 


perfidious. By this flandard therefore we 
ſhould try the ſincerity and ſtrength of our 
regard and love to God ; not by the warm 
ſallies of a heated imagination, but by the 
ſteadineſs of our eſteem and love of holinek 
and goodneſs ; by the zeal and chearfulneſ 
wherewith we practiſe all virtue, becauſe 
pleaſing to God ; and by our making i it our 
noble ambition to reſemble the Deity, in a 


conſtant abhorence of all moral evil, and a 


diligent and abundant practice of every thing 
that is good. 
This brief and general deſcription of the 


duties owing to God may be ſufficient” here, 


as it belongs to another ſcience, diſtincth, 
and at large, to prove and illuſtrate the Per- 


fections and Providence of God, and to trace 
to their largeſt extent, the various duties 


which we owe to him; and to add the elear 
and noble diſcoveries of Revelation to the 


truths and duties recommended by the beſt 


per Reaſon. . 


Conſult 


Conſult on the Subjects of this Chapter. 


Cap. iv. Lib. IV. Cap. iii. 

Puſfendor f. De Officio, Lib. I. Cap. iv. 

Hutcheſon, Element. Philoſoph. moral, 
Lib. I. Cap. iv. 

_ Sele& Diſcourſes of Atheiſm and 

_ rſtition. Diſcourſe i.—v. ix. 

We Sermons and Homilies, Serm. viii. 


Clarke's Evidences of Natural and Sol - 

ed Religion. Propoſit. i. 
Sermons, Val. I, ages: Il Vol. II. 

Serm. v. 

Butler's Sermons, Serm. xiii. xiv, 

Syhes's Aſlize- Serm. 1728, 

Grove's Works, Vol. I. Serm. i. 

Foſter's Sermons, Vol. IV. Serm. 1. 

Newman's Sermon on Piety,the beſt Prin- 
ciple of Virtue, 

Amory's Dialogue on Devotion, after the 
manner of Xenophon, 


Sect. v. from Propoſit. xix. 


Turnbull's Heineccius, Lib. I. Cap. v. 


3 No 441, 453, 459» 405, 471, 
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Guardian, Ne 117, 
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Xenoph. De Memorabil. Secratis, Lib. * | 


Sharp's Sermons, Vol. IV. Serm. viii.—xi. 


Wollaſton's Religion of Nature delineated, 
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CHAP. XX. * 


Of Self-improvement,----wherein i: an, 
conſßſis, aud our Obligations io it; 
----the Advantages which reward 8 
it. and the Means for efe8- 
ing it. : 


SECTION I. KAAN is a creature evident- 
8 ly formed for gradual and 
high improvements, eſpecially with regard 
to his moral powers and diſpofitions, It ba 
work of conſiderable time and labour for 
him, to gain a clear knowledge of his whole 
duty in its various parts; and of more ſtil 
to fix a diſpoſition for the ready and conſtant 
choice, and practice of whatever is right and 

ood. Our moſt wile and benevolent Cre- 
ator, who bath given us natures thus im- 
proveable, muſt certainly will that we im- 
prove them. Every advance in the know- 
ledge, approbation and love of what is mo- 


rally good, renders us more like to him; and 
: | con- 


Chap. XX. Of Self-improvement. 499 
conſequently, more approv'd by him, who 

is ſupremely perfect and happy; produces 

in our boſoms, and in our lives, increafing 

latisfaction and good, and qualifies us to re- 

ceive more bleſſedneſs from the great foun- 

tain of all. It alſo renders us more amiable 

in the eyes of the wiſe and good, and diſpo- 
ſes them to contribute more to our felicity. 

From all which ariſe the ſtrongeſt ob/gati- 

ms, in regard of duty, and of happineſs, to con- 

tinual ſelf- improvement. 


SECTION II. As we are compounded of 
hdy and mind, and the powers of each may 
be made more perfect in their kind, our care 
ſhould extend to both. Our concern for the 
lay may be reduced to theſe three heads; 
that it be healthy, active, and obedient to 
the mind. The ſoul depends greatly on the 
body, and if the body be weak and diſeaſed, . 
ts own operations will be leſs regular, free, 
and ſprightly. The ſoul acts alſo by the bo- 
dy; and it is beyond the skill of the beſt artiſt 
to make ſo complete a work with a bad in- 
ſrument, as with a good one. The health 
and vigour of his body, will therefore be the 
are of every prudent and virtuous perſon, 
By the ſame methods which render the bo- 
dy healthful, we may alſo render it more ac- 
ve, To give diſtin& and full directions 
herein belongs to the phy/ician ;z the moſt 
mportant rules may however be comprized 
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judicial as to hours, air, and the like; and 


to voluntary ſelf-denials; and, finally, keep- 


and ready to diſcover and purſue truth; or 
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under the following: Temperance in eat. 
ing, drinking, and other bodily indulgences; 
conſtant exerciſe, avoiding what we find pre. 


inuring the body betimes to bear heat, or cold, 
hunger, thirſt, watching and fatigue, The 
antients made this part of education a ſeri. 
ous ſtudy, having maſters for diet and ex. Ml ©*) 
erciſe; and it is ſurpriſing to what degrees whe 
they carried the vigour, ſtrength, and agi. 
lity of their bodies: witneſs their combat 
and victories in the Olympic, and other 
games. From a converſation of * Sycrate 
with Ariſtippus we may learn ſome principal 
parts and advantages of this regimen, as far 
as all are concerned in it. The other part 
of this moral diſcipline, preſerving the body 
obedient to the mind, conſiſts in denying 
ourſelves all thoſe animal indulgences, which 
inflame the ſenſual paſſions, and indiſpoſe 
us for ſober thinking, virtuous reſolution, 
and mental pleaſures ; accuſtoming ourſelves 


ing ſteddily to thoſe quantities of food and 
liquor, and within thoſe limitations of the 
other animal gratifications, as we find from 
experience leave the mind clear, attentive, 


to chuſe and purſue, with the moſt freedom 


and activity, what is virtuous and prail- * 
worthy. 1 00 
= Scr de 
6 | I acc 
* Xeneph, de Memorabil, Lib. II. cap. i. eric. 
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SECTION III. The moral culture of the 
mind is next to be conſidered. Particular 
directions and encouragements to a profici- 


where the ſeveral virtues were treated, What 
we now propoſe to conſider, is the general 
nature of moral improvement, and ſome 
ammon means for promoting it. The 
knwledge, the approbation and love, and the 
lice and practice of what is virtuous and 
audable, conſtitute a good character; and 
o make a conſtant proficiency in theſe 1s to 


e diſcern what is right and good in all the 
ious inſtances of conduct, we cannot 
uſe and practiſe univerſal righteouſneſs, 
we diſtinctly perceive only ſome of the 
incipal inſtances of their oppoſites, we 
all content ourſelves with doing the one, 
d avoiding the other; while, at the ſame 
e, we are defective in ſeveral amiable 
aities and diſpoſitions, eſſential to the 
uty and perfection of a virtuous charac- 
; and allow ourſelves in many faults, 
ich leſſen the beauty and uſefulneſs of 
examples, and our own ſatisfaction. 
eſhould therefore make the moral ſcience 
ſubject of conſtant and attentive ſtudy ; 
 accuſtom ourſelves, from a few general 
evident principles, to trace the various 
ches of virtue and piety unto their fartheſt 

. extent, 


ency in each virtue have been given before, 


wance towards moral perfection. Unleſs 
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. f 

extent, and into every part of a right tem. M « 

r and conduct, This will prevent our N < 

continuing eaſy while we want any part of «< 

a truly good diſpoſition ; or in the indul. t 

gence of any practice or inclination incon- WM t. 

fiſtent with a ſupreme love to God and o 

goodneſs. The rules and inſtances of con- el 

ſummate morality becoming familiar to our WI or 

thoughts will excite us, as the opportunitic ¶ di 

for it continually ariſe in life, to exert every in 

degree of a virtuous and pious temper, ad wi 

perſorm every inſtance of a ſuitable condut, WW lic! 

| and thus continually advance us toward pic 

0 perfection. ha; 

9 . | | | | to 

ir SECTION IV. The approbation and and 

of what is morally good and beautiful, con 

i another eſſential part of a virtuous char pre: 

i! ter, and admits of various, and continually hap 
il aſcending degrees. As perſons improve if the 

if taſte in painting, they not only diſcover nut Goc 
1 merous beauties or defects, in pieces of al and 

i1 which eſcape the notice of common obſemi gooc 

li ers, but they are more ſenſibly ſiruck ul grov 

I delighted with the beauties which they a0 more 

#1 mire; as alſo more diſguſted with the fa to vi 
11 which they diſcern. Thus alſo we fü and 

1 the caſe to be in morals. The more we iff and! 

i] accuſtomed to contemplate the amiablengſ ſenſe 
of virtue and piety, eſpecially in the mi tion 

1 eminent inſtances, and the moſt finilbgſ tence 


characters, the more delicate will our * 
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fenſe grow; the warmer our approbation of 
every. great and good diſpoſition, and our 
defires to attain it; and the fenderer will our 
ſenſe: be in regard of whatever is vicious, and 
the ſtronger our averſion to it, Finer beau- 
ties in characters, which in the beginnings 


of a virtuous life we could not perceive, or 


elſe paſſed. lightly over, will highly engage 
our admiration and love, and make-us ftu- 
dious of acquiring them; and leſſer faults, 


in which we allowed ourſelves, or others, 


will ſenſibly diſpleaſe us, and make us ſo- 
licitous to correct them. And as virtue, and 
piety, are not only beautiful forms, but bring 
happineſs with them; as they give, or ſecure 
to us the moſt valuable enjoyments of life, 


and the weightieſt evils we fuffer are the 


conſequences of neglecting, or violating their 
precepts; and the future as well as preſent 
happineſs of a free creature, acting under 
the view of a ſupremely righteous and good 
God, muſt depend on his moral conduct, 


grow more convinced of this, we ſhall grow 
more in love with virtue, and more averſe, 
to vice; for we cannot but defire happineſs, 
and love what produces it, and be averſe 
and flee from miſery. To render the moral 
{ſenſe therefore more delicate, his approba- 
tion and love of goodneſs, and his abhor- 
rence of the contrary more ftrong, by ha- 


and be advanced by every improvement in 
goodneſs, or ſunk by the contrary ; as we 
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bituating himſelf to contemplate the beauties 
of virtue, and the deformities of vice, the 


_ cloſe connexion of the former with happi- 


neſs, private and public, and the like con- 
nexion of the other with miſery ; as well 


as by employing various other means which 


will be mentioned preſently, is evidently 
the duty and wiſdom of every ſincerely good 
—_— - vs 


SR·erION V. To conſtitute a virtuous 


character, with the knowledge and appro- 
| bation of what is morally good, muſt be 


joined the choice and practice of it through | 


life. In theſe alſo we are capable of conti- 
nual improvements. On the firſt trials we 
find ourſelves unready to good actions, and 
are eaſily diverted from them. Oppoſite 
inclinations, paſſions, and habits, darken 
our apprehenſions of what is amiable and 
right ; or draw us to contrary purſuits: and 
we cannot, without repeated ſtrugglings, 
and renewed reſolutions, chuſe and practiſe 
What we approve ; and we do it at firſt with 
divided hearts, and in a defective manner, 
In our gratitude to God, for inſtance, we 
have large intervals of inſenſibility and for- 
getfulneſs of his benefits, and ſometimes of 
uneaſineſs with his diſpenſations, and even 
of a diſpoſition to do, for the fake of ſome ſin- 
ful pleaſure, what we know is offenſive to 
him. While we wiſh well to others, and 
RR 2 


. ü , rr  @ aA of my ta} ot 
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are concerned to do them good; we are often 
ſoured by follies and provocations, divert- 


ed by bodily pleaſures, or turned quite off 


from our friendly purpoſes by a ſeeming op- 
poſition of intereſts: Or, we are warm and 
vigorous for a time, and then grow negligent 
and indifferent; or we are zealous and ac- 
tive in ſome inſtances of virtue, peculiarly 
ſuited to our own natural tempers, or cir- 
cumſtances, and as deficient in ſome others 
which thwart a conſtitutional propenſity. 
It may be we are conſtant enough to the 
practice of the main parts of a pious and 
virtuous conduct; but as conſtantly fail in 
other parts of duty, which require a tender 
conſcience, and a more improved moral ſenſe 
and diſcernment. All theſe, and many 
more faults and deficiencies,to which we are 
incident, may be corrected. by degrees, or 
ſupplied by continued diligence, till we at- 
tain what, with proper allowance for human 
frailty, and for our various diſadvanta- 
ges and temptations, may be dignified 
with the name of a complete character. To 
conſtitute this, we mult not only practiſe what 
is right and becoming us, in every character 
and relation which we ſuſtain, but we muſt 
do it with readineſs, freedom, and conſlancy, 
We muſt ' abhor, as well as fear to do evil; 


and heartily love goodneſs, We muſt not 
| only 


Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore. 
1 Horat. Epiſtol. Lib. I. Epiſt. xvi. 
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only avoid the groſſer vices, but the lf, 
and endeavour to clear away all thoſe ble. 
miſhes, which would impair the beauty of 
our character; and not only acquire the ef. 
fential parts of a religious and good diſpoſiti- 
on, but all thoſe finer graces, which heighten 
its beauty, and render it intirely attractive. 
We ſhould make it the conſtant, delightful, 
and; prevailing concern of life, to approve 
ourſelves unto God, do good to mankind, 
and perfect ourſelves in every worthy diſpo- 
fition. We muſt not only be beneficent, 
but abound in beneficent actions, and with 
pleaſure ſeek out, and embrace opportunities 
for them; bring every paſſion into an eaſy 
and conſtant ſubjection to. reaſon, and make 
goodneſs and devotion our temper. 


SECTION VI. To raiſe ourſelves to this 
eminence, will require continued attention, 
ſtudy, and reſolution, unwearied labour, 
obſtinate ſtruggling with oppoſing inclinati- 
ons, painful ſelf-denials, and ſtrict abſti- 
nence from every vicious indulgence, and 
the like; yet the advantages which ariſe out 
of this improved ſtate of virtue are ſuch as 
will abundantly reward our labours; and fo 
bigh the moral worth of it, as to require and 
deſerve them all. An. eſtabliſhed habit ren- 
ders that which in our firſt eſſays was diffi- 
cult and diſagreeable to us, eaſy and delight- 

ful. The ſtruggle and oppoſition gradually 


ſink, 
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fipk, till it becomes within all unmixed 
pleaſure of the nobleſt kinds, conſcious good- 
neſs, a ſelf-approving mind, a ſteddy rati- 
onal aſſurance of the divine approbation, and 
the brighteſt hopes of im mortality. The 
more perfect the virtuous and religious cha- 
rater, the more uſeful allo we are to others. 
We not only do them good in numerous and 
important inſtances, and are thus ourſelves 
the happier; but our virtues become more 
attractive of their eſteem and imitation— 
A ſtate of advanced goodneſs is alſo a ſtate 


of greater ſecurity. While our virtue is 


weak, and our paſſions are ſtrong, we are 
in perpetual danger of relapfing into vice 
and miſery; but, by continual improvements, 
we get in a manner above the reach of temp- 


tation; we no longer feel any allurement in 


vice, and the practice of our duty becomes 
ſo natural and neceſſary, that we muſt do 
violence to ourſelves in violating our duty. 
What an advantage muſt we reckon this, 
when the connexion of the preſent proba- 
tionary ſtate with a following immortality 


is ſeriouſly conſidered ? To be thus. ſecured 


againſt loſing a bleſſedneſs, compared with 


the value of which the whole world is no- 


thing ; and compared with. the duration of 
which a thouſand ages are no more than a 
moment. We are alſo, by every im- 
provement. we make in virtue, augmenting 
our zntereſt in the favour of our 2 , 

: who 


1 
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for the ſame reaſons that he loves virtue and 
piety, will love moſt the greateſt degrees of 
theſe diſpoſitions, and diſtinguiſh them, by 
the moſt valuable tokens of his peculiar gui- 
dance, protection, and bleſſing here, and by 
his moſt bountiful rewards hereafter. Our 
groſs animal bodies being dropped in death, 
the ſatisfactions and employments of the 
following eternal ſtate muſt be all of the ra- : 
tional and virtuous kind, The more we off 
have improved our minds in virtue and pi- 
ety, the more abundantly ſhall we be qua- 
lified to receive and enjoy, and in a higher 
degree, theſe ſatisfactions; as the beſt of be- 
ings will be delighted to confer them more 
abundantly. Our ſucceeding beyond our 
1 utmoſt wiſhes in merely temporary purſuits, 
. can avail us only for the few years we ſpend 
14 upon earth; but every good action we per- 
form, yea, every honeſt endeavour to be- 
if come better men, will have eternal good 
4 conſequences, and beigbten our perfection 
and felicity forever. 


SECTION VII. If animated by theſe en- 
couragements, the ſtudious of moral improve- 
ment inquire how he may beſt ſucceed here- 
10, he will find his obſervance of the follow- 
ing Rules, very conducive to his deſired end. 
He ſhould often contemplate the eſſential 
goodneſs, and very great importance ot virtue 
and. piety, in all the various inſtances of 

„ them: 
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them: as being the proper dignity and excel- 


lence of intelligent beings, and rendering 


them like unto God; and by conſequence 
ſecuring to them the moſt valuable ſatisfac- 
tions and good at preſent, and directly 
preparing them for an immortality of per- 
fection and felicity. The more diſtinctly 
and intimately we acquaint ourſelves with 


the lovely character, the more uneaſy ſhall 


we be upon obſerving any unlikeneſs or 
| blemiſhes to remain in ourſelves, and become 
more warmly concerned to beautify our 


minds with all thoſe excellencies which we 


eſteem ; as well as to gain the great advan- 
tages we cannot but defire.——Pradifing 

reſolutely and habituaily every part of our 
duty, as we diſcover it, is alſo a moſt effec- 
tual method of improvement, Habits are 
only produced by repeated acts: and it is a 
wiſe law of our moral conſtitution, eſtabliſh- 
ed by the great lover of virtue, that a habit 
of any virtue ſhall make the practice of it to 
become eaſy, delightful, and at laſt neceſ- 


ſary and perfect. In order to fulfil this laſt 


advice we ſhould chuſe ſome uſeful profeſſi- 
on, or way of life ſuited to our genius;which 
may give us opportunities and room for ex- 
erting the various affections and diſpoſitions 
which we approve. God ſends no man into 
the world to be idle and uſeleſs in it. We 
are formed to be happy in action, eſpecially 


in a ſteddy courſe of virtuous and religious 


actions; 
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for the ſame reaſons that he loves virtue and 


piety, will love moſt the greateſt degrees of 


theſe diſpoſitions, and diſtinguiſh them, by 


the moſt valuable tokens of his peculiar gui- 


dance, protection, and bleſſing here, and by 
his moſt bountiful rewards hereafter. Our 
groſs animal bodies being dropped in death, 


the ſatisfactions and employments of the 


following eternal ſtate muſt be all of the ra- 
tional and virtuous kind, The more we 
have improved our minds in virtue and pi- 
ety, the more abundantly ſhall we be qua- 


lified to receive and enjoy, and in a higher 


degree, theſe ſatisfactions; as the beſt of be- 
ings will be delighted to confer them more 
abundantly. Our ſucceeding beyond our 
utmoſt wiſhes in merely temporary purſuits, 
can avail us only for the few years we ſpend 


upon earth; but every good action we per- 
form, yea, every honeſt endeavour to be- 


come better men, will have eternal good 
conſequences, and beighten our perfection 
and felicity forever. | 


SECTION VII. If animated by theſe en- 
couragements, the ſtudious of moral improve- 
ment inquire how he may beſt ſucceed here- 
in, he will find his obſervance of the follow- 
ing Rules, very conducive to his defired end. 
He ſhould often contemplate the eſſential 
goodneſs, and very great importance ot virtue 
and piety, in all the various inſtances of 

FF them: 
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them: as being the proper dignity and excel- 
lence of intelligent beings, and rendering 
them like unto God; and by conſequence 
ſecuring to them the moſt valuable ſatisfac- 
tions and good at preſent, and directly 
preparing them for an immortality of per- 
fection and felicity. The more diſtinctly 
and intimately we acquaint ourſelves with 
the lovely character, the more uneaſy ſhall 
we be upon obſerving any unlikeneſs or 
blemiſhes to remain in ourſelves, and become 
more warmly concerned to beautify our 
minds with all thoſe excellencies which we 
eſteem ; as well as to gain the great advan- 
tages we cannot but deſire.— Practiſing 
reſolutely and habituaily every part of our 
duty, as we diſcover it, is alſo a moſt effec- 
tual method of improvement, Habits are 
only produced by repeated acts: and it is a 
wiſe law of our moral conſtitution, eſtabliſh- 
ed by the great lover of virtue, that a habit 
of any virtue ſhall make the practice of it to 
become eaſy, delightful, and at laſt neceſ- 
ſary and perfect. In order to fulfil this laſt 
advice we ſhould chuſe ſome uſeful profeſſi- 
on, or way of life ſuited to our genius; which 
may give us opportunities and room for ex- 
erting the various affections and diſpoſitions 
which we approve. God ſends no man into 
the world to be idle and uſeleſs in it, We 
are formed to be happy in action, eſpecially 
in a 1 courſe of virtuous and religious 
actions; 


- goodneſs.- 
good, and chufing them alone for our inti- 
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actions; and perſons whoſe affluent circum. 
Rances excuſe them from the cares and la- 
bours of providing the ſupplies and conveni- 
ences of the animal life, ſhould be the more 
ſtudious to poſits themſelves of the know. 


ledge and abilities, which will qualify them to 


adminifter juſtice, protect the weak, direct 


the unskilful, compoſe the differ ing, and 


by a well-guided liberality to render their 
abundance the relief of want, and the en- 
couragement of merit. For thus i imitating 
in their little ſpheres the unbounded benefi. 
cence of the Deity, they will enjoy ſatisfac- 
tions like his; and by his favour ſecure to 


themfelves every other valuable enjoyment 


here, and the future laſting rewards of 
Aﬀeociating with the wiſe and 


mate companions; and, which is much the 


fame, being frequently converſant with the 
Alves and characters of perſons moſt eminent 


for virtue and religion, are other very effec. 
tual means of ſelf-improvement. The love. 
lineſs of exalted virtue and piety, appearing 


in their converſations and lives, will ſtrongly 


attract our eſteem and imitation ; their 
countenance and friendſhip will encourage 
us againſt the ridicule, perſuaſion, or op 

fition of the vicious. We ſhall be animated 


with a noble emulation, and aſhamed to 
continue unadorned with excellencics which 


we ſee attained by others f in a like ſituation, 


- 
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or to be terrified by difficulties which we 
ſee have been often overcome by men like 
courſelves. The ® /iatue, or, according to 


Plutarch, the life of Alexander, fired the 


ambition of Czſar for dominion and military 


glory; and the lives of a Hale, or a Boyle, 
a Gilpin, or a Tillotſon, attentively read, 


could not fail of exciting a nobler and infi- 
nitely more beneficial emulation. The con- 


verſation, and the examples of great and 


good men, will alſo preſent to our minds 
continually various inſtances of virtue, or of 
the beſt manner of performing any duty, 


which probably would not otherwiſe have 


occurred to our thoughts. 


SECTION VIE. An intimate felf-acquaint= 


ance, improved by frequent impartial te- 
flexions on our deficiencies, or improvements, 
will be found of the greateſt advantage to 
thoſe, whoſe noble aim is perfection in good- 
neſs. Faults undiſcovered will remain un- 
amended ; whereas the frequent obſervation 
of them will make us uneaſy under our own 
diſapprobation, and impatient ta remove 
what lowers us in our own eſtimation. 


The knowledge and conſciouſnefs of our 
improving will alſo give the moſt heart - ſatiſ- 


fying delight, and the ſweeteſt encourage- 
ment, as well as a diſtin knowledge how 


ue may beft complete our character 
- "Daily 


* ee Plutarch's life of Ceſar, 
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Daily earneſt ' addreſſes for . divine aſſſtance, 
with which are naturally connected ſerious 
 contemplations of the divine excellency, eſpe- 
cially his love of virtue, will not be neglect- 
ed by a perſon intent on riſing high in mo- 
ral perfection, and in the divine favour, 
Devout exerciſes open the way for thoſe 
ſecret irradiations and influences, which in- 
vigora te all our moral powers; they keep in 


our view the moſt powerful incentives to 


eminent virtue and piety, the ſupreme love- 
lineſs of perfect rectitude and goodneſs in the 
character of the infinite Creator, whoſe 
children we have the honour to be, and on 
whoſe aſſiſtance and diſtinguiſhing favour 
we may depend, while we ſtrive more 
nearly to reſemble him.——This will natu- 
rally prompt us to employ another powerful 
means for advancing our moral perfection, 
the daily ſerious conſideration of Immortality; 
as throughout the boundleſs duration, we 
are allowed to expect, as our reward, the 
largeſt effects of the divine complacency and 


munificence ; and we ourſelves never ſo juſt. 
ly conceive the dignity of our nature, as 


when we view it in its connexion with that 


eternity for which it is made, Who that 
is babitually conſcious of this dignity, can be 


unconcerned to act worthy of it; or find it 
difficult to deſpiſe, as beneath him, the brutal 
pleaſures of vice, derived from a periſhing 
body, or the ſhort-liv'd profits of unright- 
[+ * couſneſs? 
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Chap. XX. Qf Sef-improvemetts 8513. 
can only become happy by knowledge; truth, 
| goodneſs, friendſhip, and divine love; and 
by being moſt favourably ſituated! fot the 
moſt abundant enjoyment of the ſatisfactions 
arifing from theſe. To our. enjoyment of 
theſe ſatisfactions, and our improvements in 
the proper diſpoſitions for them, no bounds 
will be ſet through eternity. Nothing can 
make us poor in theſe pleaſures, but our ne- 
glect now to improve and inlarge our capa- 
cities for receiving them. Death is ready 
to lay his hands on every inhabitant of this 
earth; and will ſoon forever diſpoſſeſs us of 
all merely animal gratifications, and of What - 
ever miniſters to them. Our habits of vir= 
tue and piety and / improvements in theſe, 
are the only poſſeſſions privileged againſt 
death, and which will attend us for our ad- 
vantage into the everlaſting ſtate; and by 
them the degrees of our final happineſs will 
be determined. The more numerous and 
well performed our good actions, and the 
more perfect our habits, the more enlarged 
will our capacities naturally be for every mo- 
ral pleaſure; and with the greater ſtrength 
and vigor, and from the more advantageous 
ſituation, ſhall we ſet out in the race of im- 
mortal perfection: in which we may hope 
to ſhine with unfading and increafing luſtre; 
when our ſun ſhall have ſpent his fires, and 
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512 Se, improvement. PAR T II. 
Daily earneſt addreſſes for divine aſſiſtance, 


with which are naturally connected ſerious 


contemplations of the divine excellency, eſpe. 
cially his love of virtue, will not be neglect- 
ed by a perſon intent on riſing high in mo- 
ral perfection, and in the divine favour, 
Devout / exerciſes open the way for thoſe 
ſecret irradiations and influences, which in- 
vigora te all our moral powers; they keep in 
our view the moſt powerful incentives to 


eminent virtue and piety, the ſupreme love- 
lineſs of perfect rectitude and goodneſs in the 


character of the infinite Creator, whoſe 


children we have the honour to be, and on 


whoſe aſſiſtance and diſtinguiſhing favour 
we may depend, while we ſtrive more 
nearly to reſemble him. This will natu- 
rally prompt us to employ another powerful 
means for advancing our moral perfection, 
the daily ſerious conſideration of Immortality 
as throughout the boundleſs duration, we 
are allowed to expect, as our reward, the 
largeſt effects of the divine complacency and 


munificence; and we ourſelves never ſo juſt- 


ly conceive the dignity of our nature, as 
when we view it in its connexion with that 
eternity for which it is made, Who that 
is babitually conſcious of this dignity, can be 
unconcerned to act worthy of it; or find it 


difficult to deſpiſe, as beneath him, the brutal 


pleaſures of vice, derived from a periſhing 
body, or the ſhort-liv'd profits of unright- 
8 couſneſs:? 
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Chap. XX. QF Self-improvementts $13; 
ouſneſs? Reaſonahle and immortal beings 


can only become happy by knowledge, truth; 


goodneſs, friendſhip, and divine love and 
by being moſt fayourably ſituated: for the 
moſt abundant enjoy ment of the ſatisfactions 
ariſing from theſe. To our enjoyment of 
theſe ſatisfactions, and our improvements in 
the proper diſpoſitions for them, no bounds 
will be ſet through eternity. Nothing can 
make us poor in theſe pleaſures, but our ne- 


glect now to improve and inlarge our capye _ 


cities for receiving them. Death is ready 
to lay his hands on every inhabitant of this 
earth; and will ſoon forever diſpoſſeſs us of 
all merely animal gratifications, and of what- 
ever miniſters to them. Our habits of vir- 
tue and. picty; and / improvements in theſe, 
are the only poſſeſſions privileged againſt 
death, and which will attend us for our ad- 
vantage into the everlaſting ſtate; and by 
them the degrees of our final happineſs will 
be determined. The more numerous and 
well performed our good actions, and the 
more perfect our habits, the more enlarged 
will our capacities naturally be for every mo- 


tal pleaſure; and with the greater ſtrength 


and vigor, and from the more advantageous 
ſituation, ſhall we ſet out in the race of im- 
mortal perfection: in which we may hope 
to ſhine with unfading and increaſing luſtre; 
when our ſun ſhall have ſpent his fires, and 
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514 Of Self-improvement. Part Il. 
this earth be no more. This divine incen. 
tive ſhould daily warm the heart of the loy.. 
er of virtue, and the ſtudious of perfection. 
Finally, For this, and other good purpoſes, 
he ſhould be much converſant with the in- 
ftruftions, examples, and encouragements of 
the Goſpel, This gives us a complete deli- 
neation of virtue and piety, and examples 
anſwerably complete; aſſures to our honeſt 
endeavours divine aſſiſtance and acceptance; 
eaſes our minds of every other concern by 
the doctrine of a particular providence; and 
animates againſt every difficulty by the clear 
diſcovery and expreſs promiſe of immortali. 
ty, They, therefore, who are deſireous of per- 
fection, will be converſant in the Chriſtian 
revelation, which, as will be diſtindiy 
ſhewn in the next chapter, is a moſt friend- 
ly affiſtant in the ſtudy and practice of all 


mee. | 


Confult on the Subject of this Chapter, 


HForatii Epiſt. Lib. I. Ep. i, ii, iii. 

Mori Enchirid. Ethic. Lib. III. Cap. iii. 

Hutcheſon, Element. Philoſoph. moral. 

Lib. I. Cap. vi, vii. „ 

. Grove's Sermons, Vol. I. Sermon xill 
Vol. VI. Sermons xvi; xvii, 
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* of tbe "1X Ae W Re- 


velation in the Audy and ay 
of Morality. 


SrcTIOxI. \HOUGH in the pre- 
ceeding inquiry into the 
principles and rules of Religion and Mora- 


lity, we have confined ourſelves to ſuch as 


were, or might. have been diſcovered and 
proved by Reaſoh, ſince it belongs to another 
ſcience to form ã complete delineation of 
theſe, by the joint aid of Reaſon and Revelati- 


on; yet we cannot conclude without acknow- 


ledging our obligations to Revelation, The 
complete account given by Revelation of the 
principles and rules of Morality, has been 


found of the greateſt ſervice towards demon- 


ſtrating them by Reaſon ; as it ſuggeſts the 


proofs of them to every confiderate mind, 


and prevents that mixture of falfe with true, 
which perplexed the inquiries of the beſt 
geniuſes before the Chriſtian Revelation; 
and prevented their arguments from be- 


ing 


| Chap. XXI. Nerat i) Revelation. 2517 


ing convincing, | ald their lem con- 
ſiſtent. 8 r 
It is therefore all unkbir weib. which 
our modern Deiſts uſe to magni ify Reaſon, 
at the expenſe of divine Revelation, and'to 
make it appear unneceſſary, to tale their 
eſtimates of the general ſtrength and ſüffici- 
ency of unaſſiſted Reaſon, from the degrees 
of knowledge in Religion and Morals, 
which have been attained in the moſt civi- 
lized: countties under the Infiruftion of the 
Goſpel; and by a ſetb perſons, whoſe genius, 
education, and (circumſtances, ' gave them: 
peculiar advantages for making the greateſt 
improvements in this kind of knowledge; 
It is granted, that the truth of mot ef che 
principles, and the obligation of moſt ef the 
duties of Morality, may be demonſtrated by 
Reaſon; unſupported? by the authority © 
Revelation ; and it has been done by ſeveral 
judicious Writers f our times: but this Will 
by no means prove the Chriſtian Revelation 
to have been needleſs ; unleſs thefe could be 
found amongſt moſt ag Es * nations f the 
world, 7 the Cf appeared, ſuoh 
fumbles of truth 3 gur 7. e ed 
withoüt the aid of Revelation, throughout 
clear and conſiſtent; and the obligation of 
their precepts obvious to all. The reading 
even the beſt ancient Philoſophers will make 
evident the vanity of ſuch a pretenſe; and a 
campariſon of them with thoſe who have 
REES | treated 
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$18 Of the Improvements. made in Pax x ll. 
tregted natural Relig jon and Morality ſince 
the Goſpel will manifeſt how much weare 
_ obliged to it for our improvements in reli. 
gious and moral ſcience, and the perverſe | 
ingratitude of thoſe, who abuſe, the light 
and aſſiſtance which they have received from 
it, to leſſen its credit. Like a patient, who 
being cured of dimneſs: or blindneſs by a 
good phyſician, and furniſhed with the pro- 
per means to preſerve bis fight, ſhould then 
deny. bis obligations. to his phyſician, and 
his ever having had any need of him; be- 
cauſe now that he Nes. he can ſee with. 
out him. 3 

What but Revelation gave to 2 2 ſo 
much the . to Cicero in his delinea- 


ous 


ducks owing 85 him, the great encourage- 
ment to the virtuous from the aſſurance of 
a future ſtate, and the clearneſs and com- 
pleteneſs of his deſcription of the duties 
which we owe to others and to ourſelves? 
Io judge axight therefare of our obligations 
10 Revelation, we ſhould conſider the ſtate 
of the, world as 7dolatrous, ignorant, and 
| corrupted, to the groſſeſt degree in their Reli- 
gion and Morality, and uncertain as to the 

moſt important truths, when the light of 
Revelation broke forth upon them ; and 
= whe wopld hare been the probable « conſe- 
T3 | quences 
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Chap. XXI. Morality & Revelation; 519 
quences in all following ages, had not God 
Favoured men in this extraordinary manner + 
and whether there be not the ſtrongeſt rea- 
ſons for concluding, that we ſhould have 
been as ignorant and ſuperſtitious as our 
Britiſh and Saxon anceſtors, or as thoſe na- 
tions now are, who are deſtitute of the Go- 
ſpel; I ſhall therefore conclude this ſyſtem 
with pointing to a e of the improvements 
in theſe important ſtudies which we owe to 
Revelation, referring to the authors men- 
tioned at the end for a completer account. 
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 SecT10N II. As to our apprehenſions of 
the nature and perfections of God, by which 
the duties we are bound to render him will 
be determined, and by which the practice of 
virtue in every part is ſo much influenced, 
a ſmall acquaintance with the hiſtory of 
mankind will diſcover to every impartial 
mind, how greatly we are obliged to Reve- 
lation. It is granted, that Reaſon can prove e 
the unity, ſpirituality, and unbounded wiſ- 1 
dom, power, and goodneſs of the firſt Cauſe, . \ FAS 
by arguments drawn from the contemplation _ 
of his works, and a reflexion on our own 
minds. Vet muſt it alſo be granted, that 
when Chriſtianity appeared, the One true 
God was acknowledged and worſhipped by 
no one nation in the world, the Jews except- 
ed; who were peculiarly favoured with a di- 


vine Revelation, „ 
„„ Idolatry 
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320 Of the Improvement 1 made in PAR Il. 
Tdblatry was the Religion of the world, 
and men having fallen into the: worſhip of 
Gods; who were of like paſſions and vices 
with themſelves, an imitation of their vices 
naturally made a part of their religion: 
which inſtead of being an excitement to vir- 
tue, and reſtraint from wickedneſs, became 
an incentive to vice. Witneſs the "Proftitu. | 
tions in honour of Venus, and the drunken 
Madneſs attending the feaſts of Bacchus; 
not to mention the n human Sacrifices offered 
by the Carthaginians in particular, to ap- 
peaſe a God of a gloomy and cruel character. 
The * Philoſophers, who. thought more 
worthily of God, yet recommended it to 
their diſciples to worſhip according to the 
laws of their country, and. thus left the 
minds of the generality under the pernicious 
influence of idolatry and ſuperſtition. And 
the mixture which the beſt of them made of 
error with truth, particulary the ? Szozcs, 
while they aſſerted a Providence, deifying 
Nature, the World, and the Stars, gave the 
8 Fpicureans and Academics great advantages, 
for diſputing and overturning their proofs 
of the exiſtence and providence of a Deity; 
and leſt the Stoics themſelves in great con- 
tuſion, „ and Hancke Whereas e 
e et 


m Zi wii Fit. Lib. LXXXIX. D D. iv 
n Diodor. Sicul. Lib. xx. | 
Aenophon. De Memorabil. Lib. I. C. i. Lib. IV. Ci. 
Cicero. De Natura Deor.Lib.1I. C. vii. Lib. III. C. viii. 
1 Gicero. De Legibus, Lib. II. Cap. viii. 


Chap. XXI. Morality by Revelation. 521 
hath taught all, even the moſt  ;mple and 
unlearned to believe * One God and Father of 
all, wwho- fills heaven and earth with his pre- 
ſence ; whoſe underſtanding is infinite, of al- 
mighty power, equal to the creating all 
things with a word, of everlaſting righteouſ- 
neſs, and of the moſt abundant goodneſs, mer. 
cy and compaſſion; yea, as love itſelf : who is 
a Spirit, and will therefore be wor ſbipped in 
ſpirit and in truth, and whom we are to 
pleaſe in hope of eternal life, by loving him 
2th all our heart, and our nerghbour as our- 
ſelves: who is the #ighteous Lord, and 
loveth righteouſneſs ; hight, and in him there 
is no darkneſs at all; who cannot be tempted 
with evil, nor tempteth any man; the mtrci- 
ful God, and who delighteth in the merciſul; 
and who is glorified by him that offereth 
praiſe ; accepts the ſacrifice of a contrit? 
fprrit; and. hath pleaſure in them who 
truſt in him, and who hope in his mercy; 
forgiveth iniquity, tranſgreſion and ſin, 
and is the rewarder of ull them that dili- 
gently ſeek him. Of what unſpeakable-ad- + 
vantage are fuch ſentiments: of the Deity; 
to qualify us for his favour; to give: us 
the nobleſt ſatisfactions in life, to (excite 
to all virtue, and raiſe us to the perfec- 
tion of our nature, and the perfection of 
„ „ bleſſed- 
e bn, 6. Jer. xiii. 24. PAI, cxIvii. 7. xxxiii. ö. 
Luke * 2 6. 1 Jo m iv. 8. John iv. 80 
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522 Of the Improvements made in PaRr Il. 
bleſſedneſs; by making us like to the God 
whom we worſhip, and thus fit to poſſeſs 
the higheſt felicity in his preſence and 

Sg ION III. The doctrine of a moral and 
particular providence exerciſed by God over 
the world, extending to the minuteſt events, 

and over-ruling whatever befals the ſincere- 
ly pious and good for their real benefit, in 
their virtuous improvement now, and their 
greater happineſs hereafter, is a truth, for 
the full diſcovery and aſſurance of which we 
are greatly indebted. to Revelation. The 
r Philoſophers were much divided as to this 
matter, ſome of them aſſerting a fixed order 
of external events, irreſpective of our moral 
conduct; others confining the attention of the 
Gods to heaven, or at moſt extendingit onlyto 
the greater affairs of our world ; and but few 
of them, if any, conſidering mankind as the 
children of God, whom he was preparing by 
the diſcipline of the various events here be- 
low, for the complete happineſs of a higher 
ſtate. And it is remarkable that Eprifetus, 
who talks the beſt of the divine Providence, 
and of truſt and reſignation to it, lived after 
that Chriſtianity had made the doctrines of 

a particular Providence, and a future State 
of recompences generally known. . 
HY | or 


+ Plutarch. De Placitis Philoſaph. Lib. II. Cap. 3. & 
Cicero, De Natur. Deorum, Lib. II. & III. & De Fato, | 
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Chap. XXI. Morality by Revelation. 523 
Por divine Revelation not only aſ- 
ſures us, that a ſparrow falls not to the 
ground without his direction, who numbers 
the hairs of our head, and will make all things 
to work together for good to them that love 
God; will never leave them, nor forſake them; 
but if they /eek firſt his kingdom and righteouſ- 
neſs, add to them every real bleſſing, keep them 
from every evil work, and preſerve them to his 
heavenly kingdom ; but it gives alſo numerous 
inſtances of this providence, as exerted over 
perſons in higher and lower life, and over 
nations and empires; particularly, in the 
whole hiſtory of the Jews, and in the pre- 
ditions of Daniel and St. Jobn, verified by 
correſpondent events, And what a power- 
ful excitement is this to all virtue and piety; 
to be aſſured that nothing out of our power 
ſhall ever hurt us; that if we truſt in God 
and do good, no proper good ſhall be wanting 
to us, and even the moſt adverſe occurrences. 
turn out well? What temptations of plea- - 
ſure or intereſt ; what appearances of evil, 
or terrors of death, can ſhake his virtue and 
piety, who heartily believes theſe truths? . 
And to what noble heights of theſe may he 
aſpire, who has nothing to be greatly con- 
cerned about, but his continual proficiency 
in virtue and piety ; and who taking a pro- 
per care of this, is then aſſured, that God 
| 5 will 
Matth. vi. by. x. 29, 30. Rom. viii. 28, Heb. 
zii. 5, Ke. i | ; = 
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will take care of every thing « elſe tHating to 


his happineſs? * 


IT be Stoics in vain endeavoured” to fall 
men to this temper, by teaching chem, that 
pain or eaſe, want or affluence, Teproach of 


| Honour, were things in themſelves perfect. 


ly indi ifferent ; for as in this they contra- 
dict the natural appfehenſions and neceſſa. 
ry feelipgs of mankind, they ' could not 
thoroughly believe themſelves,” nor be cre. 
dited by othets.” And * Brutus, a zealous 
Stoie, found theſe principles fail, under the 
fore of a heavy calamity, fled. to ſelf 
murther for relief, and dying exclaimed, i 
ſome report, on virtue as àn empty name 


| Whereas Revelation raiſes us above the 1 


> 


influence of external goods. or evils on it 


virtue and happineſs, not by telling us they 


are things wholly" indifferent; but by aſſu- 
ring us, that God, who knows their nature, 
will direct them for our good; and by 
teaching us ſo to bear or) improve either, 


as to make them inſtrumenta} in heighten- 


| ing our virtue here, and our and era here- 


after, 7 
sf CTION IV. The PPP Geht given 
b Revelation, of the duties which we owe 
to others, is very helpful to us in our endea- 
vours to ser the reaſonableneſs of them, 
to trace out their various branches ; and eſta- 
| bliſs 


See Plutarc's Life of Brutus, 


- 
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bliſhes their obligation. * Heathen | Laws 
givers too generally, copfined the obligation. 
and exerciſe. of juſtice and beneyolence, to. 
the members of the ſame city or commu- 
nity, and allowed the inſlaving others and 
treating them inhumanly ; ; Witneſs the laws 
and practices of the two'moſt polite nations, 
the Greeks, and Romans. Chriſtianity com- 
mands us to love ur neighbour as ourſelves z, 
and to do good to all as we have opportunity; 
and teaches us to regard every one to whom 
we can, be , beneficial as our neighbour, 
whatever be his Country or Religion, It 
ſtrengthens alſo the obligation, by teaching 
us to , conſider all as of, one blood, and as 
like the of-/pring, of the ſame great Father 
f ſpirits, and deſigned to dwell for ever in 
the ſame world of Fare goodneſs and fe- 
lieiy. 

ö Ariſtotle, one * the moſt Cen Phi. 
Lſephers, is charged with repreſenting meek- 
10% and . forgiveneſs as meanneſs of ſpirits 
and extolling revenge as true greatneſs; but 
Criſtanity inſtructs us much better in true 
greatneſs; teaching us to riſe to it by an 
imitation of the greateſt and beſt of Beings, 
in ſenity, Patience, and Forgiveneſs. Inſtead 
of allowing injurious — it forbids 


a raſh 


* ' Aer Polit. Lib. II. Cap. xiv. 


wy = Luke x. 27. Gal. vi. 10. Acts xvii. * 
a Ethic. Lib. IV. Cap. Xt. ; 


. placing /e ove on each fide of the queſtion, 


not the rich and great happy, but the hun- 
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 @* raſh anger, and hard judgments of others, 
and pronounces bleſſed, not the ſucceſsful in 
revenge, but the meek and merciful; and 
from the example of the long-ſuffering and 
mercy of God, and the gentleneſs of Chr;f, 
obliges us to forgive and love, and pray for 
our enemies. Inſtead of tolerating fornicati. 
on or adultery, it condemns * impure thoughts, 
and cuts off the temptation to injuſtice from 
the hope of gain, by obliging to b reſtitu. 
tion; and by teaching us to expect our haps 
pineſs in a ſtate, where ſelfiſh gratifications 
and earthly riches have no place; and to the 
injoyments of which none but the righteous 
and benevolent will be admitted, as they 
alone are capable of reliſhing them. 
To prevent ſelf-love from biaſſing us to 
mjuſtice, it teaches us to © do to others as ue 
| nvould that they ſhould do to us; (by thus 


making it a balance to itſelf ) and to eſteem 


ble, modeſt, and beneficent, who are rich, 
not in hoarded treaſures, but in good works, 
The unjuſt and wicked practices of ex 
and deſerting children, :nſlaving or deſtroyms 
captives taken in war, or making ny 

I Ri F 


Matth. v. 22. vii. 1. v. 5, 7, 44. 3 Pet. ii. 23 
= Matth. v. 28. = 

d I bid. 24. Luke xix. 9. 
Matth. vil. 1 2. 


Chap, XXI. Morality by Revelation, 527 
of gladiators kill one another for public 
diverſion ; and endeavouring to raiſe the 
greatneſs of one people on the ruins of all 
around them ; theſe practices, which have 
had the ſanction of * Phrloſephers and Legi- 
 ſators, in the politeſt Heathen nations, have 
been condemned and aboliſhed by Chriſti- 
anity : and an * affection for children as beirs 
of the kingdom of heaven, a tenderneſs for 
the perſons and lives of af}, and bowels of 
mercy, kindneſs, meekneſs, gentleneſs, and 
hong-ſuffering, are made eſſential characters 
of the elect of God, and the heirs of im- 
morality. . 7 | 7225 


SECTION V. If we next take a view of the 
duties owing to ourſelves, we ſhall find them 
no where taught in ſuch perfection as in 
the Goſpel. Informing us that the * ani- 
mal is not a principal part of our nature 
now, and will not long be any part of it; 
but that the rational and immortal ſpirit is 
properly the man, which can only find its 
bappineſs in Anowledge, truth, goodneſs, 
friendſirp, and divine love: it not only dif- 
poſes us 5 to abſtain from fleſhly luſts, which 
war againſt the ſoul, from fornication and un- 
natural luſts, allowed and practiſed by hea- 
| then 


© Plato De Rep. Lib. V. Ariftat. Polit, Lib. VII. Cap. | 1/1908 

Iii. & Lib. II. Cap. xiv. 4 12 | - 
e Mark x. 14. Col. iii, 12. 
Gen. ii. 7. 1 Cor. xv. 50. 

— 1 Pet. ü. 11. 1 Cor, vi. 9. 
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$23 Of the Improvements made in Pak x II. 
then h Laugi vers and Philoſophers, but to 
| be moderate-in lawful gratifications, know. 


ing that the faſhion of this world paſſeth 

And to be pure in beart, and to 
place our happineſs i in the love of God, in 
the practice of goodneſs, in the teſtimony 
of 4 good conſcience, and the firm hope of 


immortality, is made the duty = the 


character of every genuine Chriſtian. 
They who expected to die like the brutes, 


| taight conſiſtently enough live like them, 


and ſeek no higher ſatisfactions than were 
common to. both : but they who believe 
and conſider themſelves as deſtined to be 
companions of angels, and heirs of heaven, to 


have their /pirits made perfect, and poſleſed 


of bodies ſpiritual, glorious, and incorrupti- 


ble, and to dwell in the preſence of God; 
muſt feel therpſclyes ſtrongly obliged and 


excited to * cleanſe themſelves from all filthi- 


neſs of fleſh and ſpirit, perfetting bolineſi, 


and to purify themſelves, as God and hea- 


ven are pure. | 
Self-murther alſo, wade 0 of in, 
imnpatience, and rebellion againſt God, as 


well as an irreparable injury to ourſelves, | 


was allowed and commended: among the 
Heathen, Pe in the caſe of Cato - 
wWhic 


hb Plat. De I. + Lib. VIII. & Conviv, in Lib. $111, 
Epiger. Enchirid. Cap. xlvii, 
1 Col. iii. 1. 


Cor. Vik 1. 8 
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which is not only forbid to Chriſtians, but 
the temptation to it taken away, by the aſ- 

ſurance of a particular Providence, and 
an eternal reward to a patient perſevering 
virtue. 


Scrion VI. The authority with which 
Revelation teaches the truths and duties of 
| Morality, hath been found of great ſervice 
to make the belief of its truths, and the 
practice of its duties, become general. 
Could we, as ! Mr. Locke obſerves, ga- 
ether moral ſayings from all the ſages of 
e the world, ſufficient to make an intire 
ce body of the Law of nature (which in fact 
« cannot be done) this could not amount 
* to a ſteady rule, Did the ſaying of Ari- 
* ſtippus or Confucius give it an autbority 2 
« Was Zeno a Laugiver to Mankind? All 
ce their dictates muſt go for law, certain 
« and true, or none of them.” But they 
contradicted themſelves, and one another; 
and what is then to be done? To bring all 
the principles and rules of the Philoſophers 
to the teſt of Reaſon, and after an exact 
and impartial examination reje& the falſe 
and retain the true, is a work for which the 
bulk of mankind have neither leiſure, nor abi- 
lities; involved in prejudices, ingaged by 
the neceſſary cares of a ſubſiſtence, and un- 
apt for cloſe and abſtract reaſonings. It 

Vor. II. Mm . 

! Lacke's Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, p. 265. $vo. 
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530 Of the Improvements made in PAR r Il. 
“ is at leaſt, adds Mr, Locke, a ſurer and 
„ ſhorter way to the apprehenſions of the 

&* vulgar, and maſs of mankind, that one 
© manifeſtly ſent from God, and coming 
ce with a viſible authority from him, ſhould, 

© asa King and Lawmaker, tell them their 
duties, and require their obedience,” 

The principal doctrines of Chriſtianity 

appear, even, on the firſt propoſal of them, to 
be highly credible ; and Reaſon has no ob- 
jection to its precepts : when Chriſt, there- 

fore, by his own miracles, and thoſe of his I 

Apoſtles, ingaged the attention, and com- 

. manded the faith and obedience of man- 
kind; and, efpecially, by raiſing the dad, 

and riſing again to life himſelf on the third 
day after his crucifixion, proved himſelf 
 _/ 1mpowered by God to raiſe all the dead, 
and to judge the world, and diſtribute final 
recompences, according to the rules of his 

Goſpel ; the bulk of mankind, without the 

expence of long and laborious reaſonings, 
ſaw their duty, and were determined to 
obey: and thus, in a few years, the Goſpel 

did a thouſand times more towards inſtruct- 

ing mankind in true Religion and Morality, 
and forming them to 8 than all the 

Philoſophers could do in many ages. And 

Chriſtian parents, recommending the ſacred 

Scriptures to their children, as a rule of 
4 faith and practice, continue and ſpread the 
divine truths they contain to ſucceſſive ge- 
| 185 nerations, 


9 * - 
* 


Chap. XXI. Morality by Revelation. vo: 
perations, and millions are thus formed tc 
true piety, the moſt exalted virtue, and life 


eternal, N a ms . 5 

Further, where the light and authority 
of Revelation are wanting, every man's 07 | 
| 


Reaſon is his. ſole guide and judge ; this is 
eafily blinded by a powerful temptation, }/ 
and the man, judging under the influence !/ 
of an inflamed paſſion, may really approve | 
what is vicious, as fornication, for inſtance, 
and practiſe accordingly ; and thus be fatally 


5 a+ + 


ingaged in a criminal courſe, who would 
not have complied, had he certainly known 
and believed it to be a crime. Now the 
deciſion of Revelation is the ſame, whether 
the temptation be preſent or abſent; and too 
plain and expreſs to be diſputed : and a man 4 
cannot indulge to the forbiddden practice 
without throwing off the authority of the 
Revelation; to do which he cannot be fo 
eaſily perſuaded, as he may be to judge a 
particular vice excuſable, when his Reaſon | 
is his ſole judge, and he determines under 
the influence of a violent . paſſion. It was, 
therefore, a great favour which God granted 
to the world, eſpecially to the main body of 
mankind, whoſe ſouls are as valuable in 
their nature as the Philoſopher's; though 
at preſent they are diſpoſed more for a&#ion, 
than for inquiry and diſputing ; when he 
lent his ſon to teach them ®, denying un- 
RE: = godlineſs 
Titus ji. 12. Fe - | | 


„ 
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'godlineſs and worldly Iufts, to live ſoberh, 
righteoufly, and godly, in the preſent world, 
as they would injoy the glorious hope «f 
eternal life, at the appearance of the great 
judge of the world. | | 


SECTION VII. It is alſo another great ad. 
vantage we receive from Revelation, that it 
propounds to our obſervation ſeveral noble 
examples of virtue and piety, and one of them 
abſolutely perfect, to attract our imitation, 
and direct us in riſing to the moſt exalted 
heights of goodneſs. It was a reproach on 
the ancient Philoſophers, the truth of which 
Cicero acknowledges, © That few of them 
c yere ſuch perſons. in temper and life, as 
« right reaſon required; and that they ge- 
ce nerally uſed their philoſophy for an oſten- 
* tation of ſcience, rather than a rule of 
r „ 
Ad yet to teach Morals with efficacy, 
the inſtructor muſt convince perſons that he 
himſelf believes what he teaches, by practi- 
ſing accordingly; muſt by the beauty of his 
example attract others, and ſhew his ſublim- 
eſt precepts to be practicable by his own 
obſervation of them. This was remarkably 
done by the firſt preachers of Chriſtianity, 
whoſe actions and characters are recorded 
in the New Teſtament. They not only re- 
commended a ſupreme love to God, a mm 
SETTLE ex £79 | BS | 


* Tuſeul. Queſt, Lib. IT, Cap. iv 


ligion, a ſtedfaſt integrity, a generous loye 
to mankind, a noble indifference to the in- 
tereſts and pleaſures of the body, and a con- 
tinual regard to immortality ; but /zved as 
they . taught, and devoted their lives to the 


honour of God, the advancement of truth, 


and the eternal falvation of mankind; and 
for the ſake of theſe deſpiſed the world, 
and triumphed over death. And the ex- 
ample of the Son of God, beſides its being 


abſolutely perfect, thus commanding our 


higheſt admiration, and pointing out to us 
the certain path to perfection, gives us irre- 


ſiſtible encouragement, in that he gave a 


glorious ſpecimen of his wiſdom, perfect 


goodneſs and piety in the rewards which 


will certainly crown it, as well a8 of its 
finiſhed beauty, | 


He whoſe whole ſoul was love 70 Gel. and 


to mankind, who went about doing good to 
the ungrateful and unworthy, and in death 


prayed for his murderers, this ſame perſon 
is an example of the glory and felicity de- 
ſtined to reward a finiſhed virtue, though it 


may be ill treated and ill requited by the 


world; and manifeſts how dear it is to God. 


and how ſure and immenſe its recompence. 
The ſame perſon who, for the ſake of truth 


and goodneſs, ſubmitted to the death of the 
croſs "OY raiſed on the third day from 
Mm3 the 
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| fol truſt in him, and an intire devotedneſs 
to his will, a diſintereſted zeal for true Re- 
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the dead, appearing after his reſftectbn 
with a glory and majeſty above the igt of 
the ſun, and viſibly aſcending with a traih 
of _miniſtring angels into that heaven af 
complete and evcrlaſting bleſſedneſs, which 
he promiſed to his followers ; who alfs, by 
ratitude and lee to bim for bn \nſpett 
able benefits, are conſtrained to recommend 
pie Religion by an imitation of his virtue, 
Notwithſtanding therefore the mightieſt dif. 
.couragements that the world may thtow in 
our Way, it is evidently the wiſdom ant 
happineſs. of every man to follow the ſteps 
of the Son of God, who is thus affured of 
reſembling him in glory and felicity, The 
| [lives of all thoſe, on whoſe credit and au- 
thority Chriſtians embrace their religion, be- 
ing thus eminently good, our faith in it is 
rationally confirmed, againſt the' influence 
of the ill lives of any of its teachers in after- 
times, on whoſe. credit and authority, the 


. 


authority of the New Teſtament is wholly 


independent. 


 SxcrT1on VIII. Should it be ſuggeſted, 
that the divine religion of the Gaſpel, and the 
example of its Author, conſidering the uni- 
. verſa] degeneracy of mankind, when he ap- 
; peared and taught, were above the practice 
af the world, and fit only to ſink, them into 
; deſpair, on account of the greatneſs of their 
guili, as it muſt appear on a comparion 
| | 1 | wit 
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with theſe, and the dj rffculty of the virtue | 


and piety which he required; we can 
mention it as another ineſtimable advantage 


re we owe to Revelation, that i It Fully : 


_ 


which it 1 l 
To be aſſured of a * W upon 


their repentance, where perſons are made 


deeply ſenſible of their ill conduct, is one of 
the ſtrongeſt motives to repent and amend. 
That God in general is merciful and forgiv- 
ing Reaſon informs men; but how far the 
divine forgiveneſs will be extended, whe- 
ther to ſins of a very heinous nature, and 
often repeated ; or, which have left a great 


diſability on the mind for virtuous practice, 
or to thoſe who have waſted the greater 


part of life in fin and diſobedience—And, 


whether, as God viſibly leaves true penitents 
in this life, long after their repentance to 


ſuffer the bad effects of their vices, he may 
not permit ſome ill conſequences of their 


guilt to attend them as a puniſhment j in a 
future ſtate—as to theſe points Reaſon can- 


not give Men intire ſatisfaction. Much leſs 
can Reaſon aſſure great ſinners, though peni- 
tent, that their repentance ſhall avail for their 
being admitted after death to the poſſeſſion 
of perfect, unchangeable, and everlaſting 

Mm 4 bleſſed- 
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536 Of the Improvements made in Paz Il. 
bleſſedneſs; a reward infinitely above the 
deſert of the moſt virtuous and pious men 
upon earth. _ „„ 
© Plato with great appearance of reaſon, D 
and, after him, Virgil, determined, that the a 
next ſtate would be a ſtate of correction and 
diſcipline, a purgatory to the imperfectly 
virtuous; and that only a few eminently 
virtuous would be eſtabliſhed in complete 
happineſs. The mercy of God, is the mercy 
of a righteous governor, - ingaged by love to 
the whole to ſupport the practice of virtue 
and piety, and to diſcountenance wicked. 
neſs. Yet the greater their guilt, the greater 
need ſinners have to be aſſured of a full for- 
giveneſs, that gratitude to a forgiving God, 
and the hope of mercy, may be ſtrong 
enough to bear them through the reſiſtance 
from bad habits, and the difficulties of be- 
coming good. It is therefore an unſpeak- 
able advantage that by Revelation the muſt 
vicious are aſſured of forgiveneſs and accept- 
ance, if they repent and amend; ? that al 
manner of fin and blaſphemy ſhall be forgiven 
them; the greateſt fins ſuppoſeable, as fen 
| thouſand talents are the greateſt debt you 
can imagine a ſervant to owe to his 
maſter. VVV 
N As 5 


* Phzdon, Sect. xli, c. and Virgil. Eneid. Lib. VI. Ver. 


Pauci læta arva tenemus. 


* 
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As to divine aſſiſtances, Reaſon, when it 
conſiders the goodneſs of our ſvpreme parent, 
incourages thoſe who have uſed well their 


natural powers, and improved thei advan- 


tages, to expect from him all the help which 


they ſhall need, for attaining the proper per- 


fection and happineſs of their nature: but 


where perſons moſt need this encouſ ane ment 
through their having impaired thei: :iatural 
ſtrength, and by corrupt indulgence and 
practice, raiſed and ſtrengthened irregular 
aſſions, and contracted a greater averſion 


and inability for their duty, and proneneſs to 
vice; ſuch perſons Reaſon leaves in great un- 
certainty, whether they muſt not abandon 
themſelves to a deſpair of virtue and true 
happineſs. Whereas to theſe Revelation 
gives new life and ſtrength, by aſſuring 
them, 4 that God vill give his Holy Spirit 
to them who aſ him; and that if they work 
out their own ſalvation, be will work in them 
to will and to do; and by giving inſtances of 


the greateſt finners, ſuch as fornicators, 


idolaters, ' adulterers, thieves, extortioners, 
drunkards, and the like, 28 were juſtifiea 
in the name of the Lord Jeſus, and ſaniified by 
the Spirit of God. * Some of the Philoſophers 
allowed men to expect 0 aſſiſtance from 
God, but told them, bey muſt fetch virtue 

PFF n 


4 Luke xi. 13. Phil. ii. 12, 13. 

1 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, 11. 

The Stoics. See Cicero. De Natur. Deor. Lib. III. 
dect. xxxvi. | 
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538 Of the Improvements made in Parl. 
from themſelves ; * others of them encouraged 
them to hope for it: but Revelation alone 


 -@flures all, even thoſe, who though mot. | 


unworthy, yet moſt need it, of obtaining it; 
and therefore ſtrongly impels them to ſtrive 
for liberty, perfection, and happineſs, be. 


ing: then certain of ſucceſs. | 


SECTION IX. The clearneſs and certainty 
with which Revelation teaches the docttine 
of a future, righteous, univerſal, judgment, 
and - final recompences, is alſo a powerful 
means of rouſing and reclaiming the vici- 
ous, and exciting and animating the vel. 
difpoſed. Reaſon, had men attended to it, 
would have taught them to believe a future 
\Nate,” and to regard it as a ſtate of retribu- 
tion; but where moſt improved, it left them 
. In-great uncertainty as to the nature and du- 
ration of this ſtate, and eſpecially as to the 
"degree and continuance of the bleſſedneſs and 
reward to be expected by perſons fo imper- 
: feftly good, as the beſt of mortals. * Anci- 
ent and modern Philoſophers confeſs they 
much want a guide here, and wiſh for light 
from heaven to ſcatter the gloom of death; 
and, what they wanted, and wiſhed for, Re- 

velation hath given to us. | 
ia How 


© Xenophon. Cyrop. Lib. VIII, Cap. xlv.  Antenin. Lib. 
IX.. Cap. xl. 3 

uv Platon. Phædon. Sect. xxiii. Mollaſton's Religian of 
Nature, Sect. ix, viii. : — SD 8 


— 
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How confuſed and doubtful the delara- 
tions of * Socrates in relation to the future 
fate which he believed! how clear, how 
important, how affecting, the diſcoveries of 
the Goſpel! 7 That we muſt all appear hefore 
the judgment feat of Chrift, that every one 
may receive the things done in his body, ac- 
cording to that he bath done, whether it be 


good or bad. —That the hour is coming in the | 


which all that are in the graves ſhall hear the 
voice of the Son of God, and ſhall come forth; 
they that have done good unto the reſurrection 
of life, and they that have done evil unto the 


reſurrection of damnation.—That God will 


render glory, honour, and inimortality, to a 


patient continuance in well-doing ; that then 
the ſpirits of the juſt made perfect, ſhall be 
clothed with bodies ſpiritual, glorious, incor- 
ruptible, and immortal, and enter into life 


eternal; be companions of angels, be for 


ever with the Lord Jeſus, and behold his glo- 
Ty, and ſee God, and be like him, in whoſe 


preſence is fulneſs of joy, and pleaſures for 
evermore, Whereas, * indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguiſh, will be rendered to 
every man that hath done evil ; that then the 


ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be judged," and the 


wicked be puniſhed with everlaſting deſtructi- 


on from the preſence of the Lord, being caſt 
| | & 7/71/08 


* Platon. Apolog. Socrat. | 
 Y2 Cor. v. 10. John v. 28,29, Rom. ii. 6. Heb. xii. 23, 
1 Cor.xv.42—50. John xvii. 24. Mat. v.8, &c, Pſal. xvi. 1 1. 
= Rom, ii. 8, 9, 16. 2 Theſl. i. 8, 9. 
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into the lake of fire and brimſtone, which j: 


the ſecond death : and body and ſoul be defiry. 
ed in bell. Who that is acquainted with, 

and believes theſe truths, can ſee any tempt. 
ation in vice, or want any farther encour- 
azement to aſpire to the nobleſt degrees of 
virtue and piety? Who but muſt be fegfaf, 


immoveable, always abounding in the work of 


the Lord, knowing that his labour in the Lord 
cannot be in vain ! 


SECTION X. I will mention but one bene- 
fit more received from Revelation, and that 
is the proviſion it has made for ſpreading the 
| knowledge of the great truths and duties of 
religion through a/f nations, and all ages; 
by forming ſocieties every where, for pub- 
licly reading and profeſſing in them the 
perfect ſcheme of Religion and Morality 


given by Revelation, and worſhipping God 


according to its inſtructions : and by a 
pointing a Miniſtry in the Chriſtian church, 
| Whoſe great buſineſs, throughout all ayes, 


ſhould be to ſtudy, recommend, and in- 


force the truths and duties of Religion and 


4 Morality in conjunction. The Philoſophers 


generally left Religion to the Prieſts, being 


 _ afraid to provoke them by meddling with 


their corruptions; and thus the main body 
of mankind were given up to the power of 
- idolatry 


? N Rev. =. 14 15. Matt X. 28. I Cor. XY. 58. 
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idolatry and ſuperſtition ; and Morality be- 
ing taught ſeparately from true Religion, 
wanted ſome of its chief parts, and moſt ef- 
fetual motives, | 
Beſides, what diſcoveries they made as to 
true Religion were ſtudiouſly confined to 
their ſchools, and only a few perſons of parts 
and leiſure injoyed the advantages of them : 
whereas the Goſpel ® maketh wiſe the fimple, 
being publiſhed and read in every language, 
and Chriſtians called by it to devote one day 
of every week more intirely to the know- 
ledge of God, to the ſtudy of his will, the 
acknowledgment and imitation of his good- 
neſs, and the preparing themſelves for a 
Kate of perfect virtue and piety, and ever- 
during happineſs. And then, Chriſtin _ 7 
Miniſters are obliged by their office to teach 1 
all without exception true piety and virtue, 1 
and excite and aſſiſt them in the practice; 0 
and to devote their time, their abilities and 
improvements to the promoting theſe; with- 
out paying any regard to eſtabliſhed corrup- 
tions, or ſeeking the favour, or fearing the 
diſpleaſure of the moſt powerful corrupters ; 
and» ſo to perform the duties of public 
| worſhip, as may moſt cheriſh in all the | 
fear and love of God, and the deſire and lj g 
hope of a bleſſed immortality, to be attain- 9 
ed by the greateſt improvements in true Wi 
1 How 


b Pal. xix. 7. 2 Tim, iii. 15177. 
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How much mankind have been obliged 


to Chriſtianity for this proviſion, may be 
eaſily determined, by comparing the know. 


. ledge of Religion and Morality, attained by 


the generality of ſincere Chriſtians in Prote- 
ftant countries, not only with that of the 
bulk of Heathen nations, but even of the 
Philoſophers, For among the lower ranks of 
people, you can ſcarce find a perſon who 
| has any way attended to the inſtructions of 
the Chriſtian Revelation and Miniſtry, and 
to the inſtitutions of his Religion, but 
thinks more worthily of the Being, Perfec- 


tions, and Providence of God, of the obli- 


gation of the great duties of Morality, and 

of the certainty of a future ſtate of re- 

. tribution, than the generality even of the 
Philoſophers had done. 5 


SzcTion XI. I cannot better conclude 
this chapter, than with the teſtimony of a 


very learned man, beyond diſpute perfectly 


well acquainted with the religious and moral 


ſentiments of Cicero, the greateſt heathen 
Philoſopher, and a man who cannot be 
thought partial to Revelation in the prefer- 


ence which he gives to it above unaſliſted 


Reaſon and Philoſophy. Dr. Middleton hav- 


5 ing obſerved, that © the ſcheme of Morali- 


<* .ty profeſſed by Cicero was certainly the 
« moſt complete that the Gentile _— 
„„ « ha 


© Life of Cicero, vo. Vol. III. page 354. 
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« had ever been acquainted with, the ut- 
« moſt effort that human nature could 
« make towards attaining its proper end;“ 
and taken. notice of ſome conſiderable FI 
ciencies in it, he then adds this honourable 
and juſt teſtimony to the ſuperior excallency 
of Revelation *, 

« From this general view of Ciceros Re- 
« ligion, one cannot help obſerving, that 
the moſt exalted ſtate of human Reaſen 
« js ſo far from ſuperſeding the uſe, that it 
« demonſtrates the benefit of a more explicit 
« Revelation : for though the natural Law, 
« in the perfection to which it was carried 
« by Cicero, might ſerve for a ſufficient 
e guide to the few, ſuch as himſelf, of en- 
* larged minds, and happy diſpoſitions, 

« yet it had been ſo long depraved and adul- 
« terated, by the prevailing errors and vices 
© of mankind, that it was not diſcoverable 
« even to thoſe few, without great pains 
and ſtudy, and could not produce in them 
© at laſt any thing more than a Hope, never a 


« full Perſuaſion ; whilſt the greateſt part 


* of mankind, even of the virtuous and in- 
te quiſitive, lived without the knowledge of a 
God, or the expectation of a futurity ; and 
e the multitude in every country was left 
o 0 the groſs idolatry of the popular wor- 
cc Ip. 


| ee When 
© Ibid. page 357. Note x. oY 
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„ When: we reflect on all this, we muſt 
needs ſee abundant reaſon to be thankful 
to God, for the divine light of bis Goſpel , 
which has revealed at laſt to babes, what 
das hidden from the wiſe; and without the 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


pains of ſearching, or danger of miſta. 
king, has given us not only the Hope, but 


the Aſſurance of happineſs ; and made us 
not only the Believers, but the Heirs of 


. 


8 Conſult on the Subject of this TO. 
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An Index of the principal Matters 
eiples explained, i} 220. The circumſtances which 
_ Inhance the good or evil of them, i. 265. Goy', 
influence in human ackions conſidered; f. 22 r. 
Amudiſon, Mr. his excellent obſet vations on the love of 
du country, ii. 440, 422. 
Atmiration # ptimitive paſlion;- i; 319. Has a reſpect 
to the novelty, greatneſs, and excellency of object, 
i. 322. Excites curioſity, and is of great uſe in Phi. 
Ioſophy and Religion, i. 32), 328. | 
« Adultery, unxeaſonable and injurious, it. 284, 300. 
. Ar. Wellaftor's zuft accourit of its malignity, and ag. 


*  Fravated owilt, tt. 391, 392. 
Aﬀability, its nature deſcribed, ii, 209, The compa. 
nion of Humility, id. 
W > 20g a N of pride, ii. 19 . | 
ef ien, natural, ee, ii. 408, 418. 
ee deſigned to be condueive to Happmeß, F. 68, 
Agency, free, the diffreulty of reconciling God's preſci- 
ence with it removed, i. 214. The prime principle 
of moral agency is ſeated' in the Wil, i. I, 10b. 
Ambition, and the paſſion of Glory deſcribed, i. 362, 


1 rules for the regulation of it, i. 402. 
Antoninus, the Roman Emperor, his noble fentiment, 
that the World was the city of Gop, ii, 94. ac- 
5 | knowledged divine Providence to be the fource of all 
| his advantages for Virtue and Happineſs, ii. 203. 
- Adoſiles, and the firſt Preachers of the Goſpel, eminent 
or their Piety and Virtue, ii. 5 32, 5 33. 
Ariflotle, his notion of virtue examined, 11. 10), 115, 
His remarks on Lying, ii. 330. His wrong ſent» 
ments of Meekneſs and Forgiveneſs, ii. 525. 
Authority, the foundation of it conſidered, i. 404, 
502—506. See Obligation. The notions of Holle 
and Spinoza relating to it cenfured, i, 495. Force 
and phyſical Power do not confer it, i. 496. Di- 
vine not founded in mere Power, i. 497. Sec C. 
That of Parents, whence derived, i, 503. See Pa- 
rents. Beings deſtitute of Reaſon and Liberty no 
the proper ſubjects of it, i. 506. 


J ws RN A 


Bacon, 


Jace, 


 tontained in the preceding Syſiem: 


fulneſs of the paſſions, i. 341. 


Bacon, Lord, his juft remarks on the energy and uſe< 


Baſhfulneſs, wherein it differs from Humility, ii. 200. 
Benevolence, univerſal, its nature, and amiable. quali- 
ties, ii. 100, 446. It is founded in a moral ſenſe, 


and ſupported by Reaſon, ii. 448. Human affections 
ſtrongly prompt to the exerciſe of it, ii. 45 1. Its 
importance and uſefulneſs, ii. 454. A Principle in- 
tirely conſiſtent with the love of Gop, ii. 457. The 
influence and regulations of it in our treatment of 
the vicious, ii. 461. 3 2 6 
Blackwell Dr. ſome Paſſages in his Inquiry concerning 
Homer, &c. applauded, i. 46, 289. Another ex- 
amined, ii. 126, E | 
Bodily Pleaſures, not the proper happineſs of man, i. 
107. . oo SS. -154 
Body, a proper concern about the health and vigor 
of it neceffary to ſelf-improvement, ii. 499, 500. 
Brutus, his conduct as to Self-murther cenſured, ii. 
524. 
Butler, Bp. his judicious reflexions on compaſſion, i. 
395—397. —on anger, i. 402. His generous de- 


claration in favour of Toleration and Liberty of 
Conſcience, ii, 435. | | 


oo 
Calamy, Dr. Benj. his account of a ſcrupulous Con- 
ſcience examined, i. 459. 


Canon Law, its nature explained, ii. 7. See Law. 


Cato, his character and behaviour in the caſe of Self- 
murther examined and condemned, ii. 186, 188. 
— its excellent and amiable qualities conſidered, 

i. 418. 5 
Chaſtity, its nature deſcribed, ii. 230. Rules to pre- 
lerve it, ii. 233. | | 
Children, their duty to parents explained and proved, ii, 
410, 416. Their Education ſhould be well conduct- 
ed, ii. 326, 405. OO to be carly inſpired 
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An Inder of the principal Matters 
with a love of truth, ii. 327. The wretched effectz 
of neglecting and miſmanaging their education re- 
preſented, ii. 408. 3 

Chrift, his example, abſolutely perfect, ii. 533. 


Chriſtianiiy, a diſpenſation eminent for its amiable pu⸗ 


rity, ii. 232. The objections againſt it, on account 

of the ſublime purity of its morals, refuted, ii. 534, 
Cicero, his. ſentiments of innate principles, i. 442, 
His obſervations on the excellency of the Law of 
Nature, ii. 61. „ | 


Civil Law diſtinguiſhed into general and ſpecial, ll, 5. 


See Law. 


11. 186, 5 = | 
Commerce and Traffick ſhould be conducted agreeable 
to the Rules of Equity, ii. 313. Various caſes rela- 


ting to this ſubje, .conſidered and reſolved, ii, 316. 


Conſcience is human Reaſon in relation to the moral.na- 
ture of actions, i. 427. Regards bodily as well as 
mental actions, and practical principles, i. 425, 430. 


- 


Collier, Mr. Jeremy, his juſt remarks on ſlf-murther, 


Its office as a light, a witneſs, and a judge, i. 431. 


The Will of God its only rule, i. 432. Diſtinguiſhed 
into natural and enlightened, i. 441,442. Its qualities 
of right, erroneous, doubting and ſcrupulous, diſ- 
tinctly ſhewn, j. 444, 447, 459, 471- An erro- 
neous Conſcience may lead to fin, i. 451. The 
acting contrary to its dictates ſinful, i. 452, 453. 
In what ſenſe it is the internal and immediate rule 
of action, i. 423. Its direction with regard to thing: 
indifferent, i. 458. How far it may be affected by 


ſpeculative and practical doubts, i. 460. It ſhould 


be determined by the greateſt probabilities, i. 40b, 
467. In what ſenſe it may be conſidered either as 
naturally and morally good or evil, 1. 475, 477» 


479. How far it may be juſtly influenced by the 


commands or examples of others, i. 433, 434, 437s 

439, 468. Certain caſes of it reſolved, i. 462—471- 

| * for the right management of it, i. 479 
—482. 

Conybeare, Bp. his judicious remarks on the diſtinction 

between the Light and Law of Nature, ii. 32, 33. 

; 15 | Cenſtani, 


' contained in the preceding Syſtem: 


ſency of it repreſented, ii. 193, 194. Ch 
Covetouſneſs; a reſtleſs and unbounded paſſion, ii, 223 
—220, | | | 3 
Covenants, their nature and obligations deſcribed, ii, 
Colm our, the love of it an excellent virtue, ii. 441. 
Cudworth, Nr. his ſentiments on the original of Juſtice, 
ii. 244, 245. | | 5 
Cumberland, 3p. his confutation of Hobbes's principles, 
and proofs of the Law of Nature, ii. 41. His 
notion of divine authority examined, i. 499. His 
remarks on the evidences and proofs of the Law of 
Nature, ii. 54, 55, 68. His definition of Good ex- 
amined and diſproved, i. 72. His obſErvations on 
the connexion of ſelf-love and gratitude, i. 343 
His opinion of the original of Juſtice, it. 249. 


D 


Defamation, the injuſtice of it ſhewn, ii. 276, | 
Deifts, their unfair methods in magnifying Reaſon, at 
the expenſe of divine Revelation, ii. 517, 


— 


Delany, Dr. his judicious reflexions on the unlawful- 


neſs of Polygamy, ii. 386, 387. 


Dependence on God an eſſential duty of Piety, ii. 48 5 


SOT - | | 
Deſire of Truth and Happineſs interwoven in the fram 


of our being, i. 92. | | 


Diſcipline, moral, temperance an important branch 
, i. T0 | | | 


73- il 16, 17, 21. | 

Diftributive Juſtice explain=d, in reference to Perſons 
and Characters, ii. 369, 370, Should be employed 
as an encouragement to Mee, li. Nen 372. Its 
influence in diſpenſing Honours and Rewards; and 
proportioning Puniſhments to demerit, ii, 373 
377. Parents and Magiſtrates are peculiarly con- 
cerned to regard it, ii. 374. 
Diverſions, their we Wn conſidered, 234, 235. 
| n 


onſtancy, wherein this virtue conſiſts, and the excel- 


Diſſenters, their caſe, as it relates to conformity, i. 


"tn Luder of the principal Matters 

Dodwell, Mr. his ſentiments on atme examined, 

_. i. 265, 266. 

Nin the nature and original of it confidered, i 
507. ii. 295—300. The opinion, that it is — 7 
ed on Grace, utterly deſtructive of Juſtice, ii. 
291—293. See Government. 

 Daubts, ſpeculative and practical, their influence upon 
Conſcience ſhewn, i. 460—462. 

Duelling, its original pointed out, ii. 191. Proved to 


be an unreaſonable practice, and an argument of ; 
weak mind, li, 192, 193. | 


* 


Enthuſ aſm, the ey of a ſtrong imagination, i. 410; 
Epictetus, his excellent ſentiments on divine Provi- 
dence, ii, 490, 522. 
Epicurus, his notion of the chief Good cenſured and 
exploded, i. 107. 
Eguanimiiy deſcribed, and ſhewn to be the genuine 
effect of Magnanimity, ii. 181. 
Errors, their nature repreſented, i. 457. When ocea· 
ſioned by involuntary Ignorance, i. 450. | 
1 of Fact more excuſable than thoſe of Law, 


455 
Elan and Contempt, the nature of thoſe paſſions de- 
ſcribed, i. 329. 


Evremont, his juſt diſtinction on the influence of Juſtice | 
and * li. 243, 244. | 


F 


Faith, its nature, as an evangelical Virtue, i. 129. 
TFuiibfalueſ obliges to fulfil our promiſes, ii. 336. 
Fate, the true notion of it explained, i. 179. | 
Forgiveneſs, and Love of our Enemies repreſented and 
enforced, ii. 461,—464. | 
Farnication proved to be criminal and unlawful, ii, 
231, 390. 
Fortitude deſcribed, and ſhewn to be inſpired by a ſenſe 
of what is juſt and honourable, it. 167, 170, * 


contarued in the preceding Syſtem. 

It is diſcovered in e ee labour, ii. 
274. Should be regulated by Prudence, ii. 273. 
It qualifies Our fears of unavoidable evils, but dogh 
not exclude every kind of fear, ii. 271. Its ex- 
tremes ſhould be carefully guarded againſt, ii. 276, 


Eric „its nature and excellency ſhewn, i. 354. 
Future rewards of virtuous Heathens qwing to à Sa- 
viour, i. 128, See Retard. 


8 
Caffreil, Bp. his notions of the ſanQions of Lays ex- 


mined, i. 509. | | 
Gop, his eſſential rectitude a proof of the Law of Na- 
ture, ii. 56. His Law the external and ultimate 
Rule of Action, i. 422, 423. His Will the only 
Rule of Conſcience, i. 432. He is the chief Hap- 
ineſs of Man, i. gs. Fs Author of all ſenſible 
Pleaſure, and the Object of the nobler Pleaſures, of 
the mind, ibid. The enjoyment of him in a future 
ftate the higheſt Happineſs deſigned for Man, i. 
104. An intereſt in him, and intercourſe with 
him, the foundation and fupreme point of a happy 
Life, i. 95, 117. Love to him a prime Lay of 
Nature, ii. 190, To worſhip him proved our ge- 
ceſſary duty, ii. 46. Our obligations to him for 
| aſſiſtance, ii. 206. See Gratitude and Piety. His 
Sovereignty not founded in mere Power, i. 497, 
498. His puniſhing the wicked founded in Reaſon, | 
1. 510. ö 1 1 
Good, natural and moral, explained, i. 60, 61. The 
nature of objective and formal conſidered, i. 64. 
The ſupreme Good is Man's Happineſs, i. 77, 84. 
dee Happineſs. The knowledge of it neceſſary to a 
- virtuous lite, i. 81. No creature can be the chief 
Good, i. 91. This doth not conſiſt in the pleaſures 
of ſenſe, or riches, or honour, i. 98, 102. The 
peculiar qualities of the chief Good delineated, i. 98. 
It is the ſame in all, and poſlible to be obtained, 


* N | | 
„„ Goodneſs, 


An Index of the principal Matters 

Goodneſs, moral, the choice and practice of it neceſ. 
ſary to form a character habitually virtuous, ii. 504. 
Government, the Original and Extent of it conſidered, 
ii. 425, 430. The Advantages reſulting from the 
Form of it eſtabliſhed in Great Britain, ii, 437. 
The miſchiefs of arbitrary Power diſplayed, ii, 

438, 439- ER 
Gratitude, to God, a neceſſary part of our Duty to 
him, ii. 483. Conſidered as the reſult of a natural 
Paſſion, i. 404. Its Connexion with ſelf. love, j. 
343 : EE _- 
Grew, Dr. bjs Opinion of poſitive Laws approved and 
confirmed, ii. 8, 9. His notion of virtue, ii, 111, 
. | | 1 
Grotius, his obſervations on Self-defence examined, ij, 
272. 5 1 


Habits, evil, their nature and influence ſhewn, i. 140, 
The method of curing them repreſented, i. 143. 

Happineſs, its true nature explained, i. 62, Pleaſure 
neceſſary to the conſtitution of it, ibid. The deſire 

of it natural and inextinguiſhable, i. 70. Freedom 
from pain, eſſential to it, i. 71. Is the End of Mo- 
rality, and the ſupreme Good of Man, i. 37s 777 84. 
The methods by which it may be obtained, 1. 117. 
By 2 0 means Afflictiong are conducive to it, 

Hatred, a malevolent Paſſion, deſcribed, i. 334, 350. 

Heart, the corruption of it, and violent inclinations, 
divert men from the purſuit of true Happineſs, 1. 
120, 123. | 1 8 

Heathens acknowledged the Law of Nature to be di- 
vine, ii. 63. The future Rewards of virtuous 

Hleathens owing to a Saviour, i. 128. | 

| Hickman, Bp. his account of the origin of Envy 
and Malice examined, i. 398. 2 

Hobbes, his opinion of the ſtate of human Nature ex- 

amined and cenſured, ii. 40. His notion of the 

Nature and Original of Juſtice refuted, ii. 244. 


245 3 
pe, the nature of this Paſſion deſcribed, i. 379. 
| Hope, ; * ; F « . . 3 Aer 


contained in the preceding Sytem. 
Horror, a Paſſion, the original of ſuperſtition, i. 351. 
Humility, wherein it conſiſts, 11. 201. Miſtaken no- 
tions of it expoſed, ii. 198. It may be attained by 
knowing ourſelves, ii. 210. | 8 | 
Hypocriſy, and over-franknels, the extremes of ſince- 
rity, lt. 161. e 1 


z 


Feſuits, their ſcheme of Morality corrupt and perni- 


Linn, i 4 — 
Ignorance, vincible and invincible, i. 446, 449, 484. 
Imagination, the Pleaſures of it deſcribed, i, 354, 355. 
The Strength and Influence of it conſidered, i. 410. 
Immortality, the daily Conſideration af it, a power- 
ful mean of promoting our moral perfection, ii. 5 12. 
Inclination not the immediate Rule of Action, 1, 133. 
Buch inclinations as are purely natural have no moral 
Goodneſs, i. 137. . . 
Injury, wherein it it is diſtinguiſhed from Injuſtice, ii. 
259. Various kinds of Injurigs enumerated, ii. 260. 
Remarks on ſuch as affect the Reputation of others, 
ii. 276. Conſiderations proper to reſtrain Men from 


them, ii. 282. Injuries which affect the Relations, 


Dependencies, and Poſſeſſions of others, ii. 283, 
25% 45 | | | 2 
Inſtructors of others ſhould inforce their Doctrines by 
their Examples, ii. 5 32. 


Intemperance, its pernicious Effects deſcribed, ii. 21 * 


Foy or Delight, the nature of this Paſſion deſcribed, i. 
| 350, 39 | | 


OT 8 | 
trriſion, a Paſſion which reſpects the Follies and Miſs 


fortunes of others, i. 308, OO 
Fuſtice, a prevailing diſpoſition to render to all their 
' dues, ii. 242. Reſpects the Perſons and Rights of 

others, and preſerves them, ii. 239, 253. Is agree- 
able to the Will of Goo, ii, 245. Neceſſary to the 
ſupport and welfare of Society, ii. 247, 250. Should 
be regulated by Sdif-love, ii. 250, 251. Diſtin- 


34g into univerſal, particular, negative, and po- 


Fuflice, 


» 


tive, it, 254, 258, 294. 


* 


An Index of the principal Matters 


Fuftice, Commutative, obliges .to Truth, N 


And Reſtitution, ii. 205. The Meaſures and Regu- 


lations of it deſcribed, 11. 309, 310. Its genuine 
Rule is to preſerve Equality, it. 317, 


Juſtice, as it regards the diſpenſing Favours and inflic- 


4 


ting Puniſhments, ii. 369, 373» 375 378. dee 


Diftributive, and Political. 


King, Abp. his ſentiments of human Liberty exam;. 
ned and diſproved, i. 208. ä 


* 


Law, the general Diſtinctions of it repreſented, ii, 1, 
2. Divine and Human, Civil and Canon, ii. 3 


4. Impofſibilities not the ſubject Matter of it, li. 


488, 489. The Law of Nations explained, ii. 4. 
. 'The Law of Nature explained and proved, ii. 26 
24. See Nature. 


; Laus ought to be ſufficiently promulged, i. 484. The 
Roman method of doing this applauded, i. 485, The 


method uſed in England deſcribed, i. 486. The 
ſanctions of Laws conſidered, i. 509. ii; 13, 15, 
Rules for interpreting Laws ſuggeſted, ii. 17—25. 
Liberiy, human, the Nature of it diſtinctly conſidered, 


i. 173, 182, 193. Proved from the Perfections of 


Gop, i. 184. And from our own Conſcience, i. 
186, 187. Objections againſt human Liberty an- 
ſwered, 1. 20%. | 5 
Tie, the chief Happineſs of it, conſiſts not in Riches, 
.. Honours, or preſent Enjoyments, i. 98. 117. 
Locke, Mr. his ſentiments on. the:Freedom of the Will 


examined, i, 197. His account of Political Power 


; conſidered, ii. 429, | 8 
Love to God a principal part of our duty, ii. 481, 482. 
| Lying, the immorality of it proved from its being a 


violation of Juſtice and Truth, ii, 320—324, 32 
* . 


* 


Ma- 


7 


es 


captained in the preceding Sytem! 


Magiſtrates, their Power in Matters of Conſcience and | 
Religion, i. 433, 435. ii. 15, 16, 21, 434. Ia ſe- 


cular affairs bounded and adjuſted, ii. 431, 432. 


Their Right to inflitt Puniſhments ariſes from Self- 
defence, ii. 375-377. Should diſpenſe Honours. 


and Rewards according to Juſtice, ii. 37 3. 4. 


ü. 178—180. 13 55 
Mun not his own chief Good or Happineſs, i. 78, 84, 
88, 90. Naturally ſeeks Friendſhip and Society, i. 
89. His Right to the ſervices and lives of brute 
Animals conſidered, ii. 296, 299. Formed for the 
Love and Practice of Religion, ii. 48—50. 
Marriage, the Foundation and Deſign of this relation 
conſidered, ii. 231, 381. A dictate of the Law of 
Nature, ii. 382. The duties ariſing from itexplain- 
ed and inculcated, ii. 392, 393. The baſeneſs of 
contracting it for mergenary purpoſes ſhewn, it. 
17505 Inceſtuous Marriages unlawful, ii. 397. 
a 


 Magnanimity reſults from Fortitude and T-emperance, 


lers and Servants, their mutual Relation. and Dur 


ties, ii. 419, 420. == 
Meditation, the uſefulneſs of it in the attainment of 
Piety, ii. 470. ts | 


Meekneſs, the nature and amjable qualities of it repre» | 


ſented, ii. 190." . -: - = 
Middleton, Dr. Conyers, his obſervations on the great 
Excellency of divine Revelation, ii. 542—544. 

Mind, the moral culture of it of great importance, 
Ii. 501. f 5 | 

AMorality, its certainty and importance, i. 2, 26. The 
ſtudy of it peculiarly proper for Gentlemen and Di- 
vines, i. 6—9. Greatly improved by divine Re- 
velation, i. 12, 13. ii. 5179—519. See Revelation. 
The foundation of it laid in the Nature and Rela- 
tion of God and Man, i. 27. Supported by the 
belief of a ſupreme Being, 1. 56. Its Plainneſs 
and Evidence conſidered, i. 23, 45. Its diſtin- 
guilhing Excellency and Uſefulneſs delineated, i. 13, 
157 65. | 
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An Index of the principal Matteri 
"ES | 


Nations, the Law of, ſtated, ii. 4. 


Nature, the Law of, explained and proved, | i. 4 | 


1—34. Is the Will of Gop relating to hum; 
So grounded in the differences of” thi. il 
31, 32. Diſtinguifhed into primary and ſecon 5 

ii. 26, 28. The proof of it from the ſtate of hu 

man Nature conſidered, ii. 36— 50. Acknowledg- | 

ed by Promiſes and Contracts, ii. 69. Its Quali- 
ties deſcribed, viz. eternal, neceſlary, univerſal, and 
immutable, ii. 76, 81, 95, 97. Several objections 
againſt theſe Proofs anſwered, ii. 83—$7, The 
evil cuſtoms in ſavage nations ſhewn to be no Evi- 
dence to the contrary, ii. 87—9g0. The ſanctions 
of it deſcribed, ii. 64. A ſcheme of the prime 


* 


Laws of Nature delineated, ii. 98, 
0 


Obligation, moral, the true notion of it ſtated, i. 486. 
Eſſential to the Idea of Law, i. 487. Derived from 

the Will of a ſuperior, i. 493. Proved to be ratio» 
nal and authoritative, 493, 494. 

Original Sin, its Nature conſidered, i. 232. 


Þ 


' Parents, their Duty deſcribed, ii. 57, 401, 408, 410. 


The obligation of it proved from the dictates of 
natural Conſcience, ii. 57. Should make Juſtice 
the rule of their conduct in beſtowing favours on 
their children, ii. 374. The foundation and ex- 

tent of their Authority, i. 503. ii. 411, 413. Their 


cxerciſe of it ſhould be regulated by the Law of 


God, ii. 417. 


» 
- > 


affiens, their nature, objects, and foundation, repre- 


_ ſented, i. 276. Are originally in human Nature, i. 


284, 304. Their uſefulneſs in reſpect to Knowledge, 
Virtue, and Happineſs, i. 291, 297. Are the 1 


contained in the preceding Syſtem. 
of Poetry, Painting, and Muſic, i. 287, Their 
Influence on the Nerves, i. l. 15 1 
Paſſons, the mixed, and improper, diſtinctly repre- 
ſented, i. 362, 388. The primitive Paſſions de- 
ſcribed, i. 319. Rules for the Government of 
them; i. 304, 307. ; 5 
Patience, its uſefulneſs under Afflictions, ii. 182. Di- 
rections to attain it, ii. 183. TO os ng, 
Prripatetics, their notion of the chief Good confuted, 7 
i. 115. . FE. 
E founded in Injuſtice, ii. 26. 
Piety, implies a firm belief of the Being, Perfections, 
and Providence of God, ii. 468, 469, Its obh- 
gation and importance, ii. 471. 2 God as 
the greateſt, moſt excellent and amiable of all Be- 
ings, it. 472, 480. Proper methods for obtaining 


and expreſſing it ſuggeſted, ii. 476, 477. It ob- 


liges to univerfal Virtue, ii. 494. Superſtition a 
great hindrance to it, 47. on ee 
Plato, his opinion, that Virtue is a divine Gift, ii. 113, 
Pleaſure, ſenſual; cautioned againſt, ii. 227. 
Political Fuſtice explained, ii. 430. a e 
Potter, Abp. his judicious remark on the cauſes of the 
diſſolution of the Theban government, 1. 370. 


Prayer, its foundation and reaſonableneſs, 11. 47 7. Of 


great uſe in governing our Paſſions, i. 316. 
Predetermination, phyſical, inconſiſtent with human 

+ Liberty, i. 228. | e 
Prodigality, a criminal abuſe of Riches, ii. 226. 
Promiſes, are either abſolute or conditional, ii. 338. 
Ihe circumſtances which render them void, ii. 435. 
The obligation of thoſe which are confirmed by 
vaths, li. 352. Certain Rules to be obſerved in re- 

lation to them, ii. 342. wow 
Property, its original, and the ways by which it is àc- 


- quired, ii. 300—303. Its foundation in Preſerip- 


* 


tion conſidered, ii. 305. 
Providence, moral, the proofs of it repreſented, i. 57. 
The doctrine of a moral and particular Providerice 
8 proved from Revelation, ii. 522. The Hea- 
then Philoſophers much divided in their ſentiments 
upon it, lu 8 | CES 

7 Prudence, 
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An Index of" the principal Matters 
Prudence, a leading Virtue, reſpecting the end and means 
f moral Actions, ii. T31, 132. Includes the Know. 
ledge of perſonal characters and actions, and their 
effects, ii. 135. Conſultation and diſcernment ne- 
ceſſary ingredients in it, ii. 144. Its diſtinctions, 
and uſefulneſs in regulating Friendſhips, ii. 148. 
Cunning and folly oppoſed to it, ii, 149. May be 
acquired by obſervation and ſobriety, ii. 142, 151. 
— "F 57 examples of others of great uſe to this end, 
ibid. 3 | | 3 
Pullie Good ſhe wn to be the end and meaſure of civil 
Authority, ii. 430. 1 


R 


Reaſon, conſidered as the Principle and Rule of human 
Mions, i. 47 — 149. It enables Men to fix right 
Principles, and frame juſt Deductions, i. 153. De- 
ſigned to guide and control the Senſes, i. 400. 
Relative Duties proved and explained, il. 302, 396. 
Reſervation, mental, ſhewn to be a criminal violation 
df Truth, ii. 322. 1 2 
Reſiſtance, in what caſes it is juſtifiable, ii. 433. 
Refitution, the obligation of it proved, ir. 359, 360. 
A neceſfary ingredient of true Repentance, ii. 360. 
Tus Perſons to whom it is due, ii. 363.” Mluſtrated 
in fome Caſes which affect the Property and Repu- 
tation of others, ii, 362, 36 „ 
Revelation, Divine, interpreted by right Reaſon, ” 
ultimate appeal in matters of Morality, i. 155. Its 
great excellency and advantages repretented, ii. 521, 
33. It furniſhes a perfect draught of perſonal and 
ial Duties, ii. 525, 527. Inforces Morality b 
undoubted Authority and peculiar Motives, ii. 528, 
530. Its peculiar Doctrines highly reaſonable, bid. 
Adapted to the general State and Capacity of Man- 
kind, and of extenfive influence for inſtructing and 
reforming them, ii. 529, 539. Inforced by the evi- 
dence of Prophecy and Miracles, ii. 530. An ex- 
cellent Means to promote Virtue and Holineſs, ii. 
536. Aﬀords many excellent examples of true Vir - 
tus and Picty, and one abſolutely. perfect, ii. 5 = | 
bs. | 9 oo ws 


DIES 


| contained in the preceding Syſtem. 
' Exhibits the Promiſe of Forgiveneſs of Sins, and di- 
vine Aﬀiffance, ii. 535- Teaches a particular Pro- 
© vidence, and a 1 * and univerſal Judgment 


with clearneſs and certainty, ii. 537, 538. The 
inffuence of this Doctrine to reclaim che World 
and promote Righteouſneſs, ibid. Hath made ex- 
cellent proviſion for ſpreading the Knowledge: of 
Religion, il. 540. | 


7 - 


"Revenge, an argument of a weak. and little mind, ii. 


190. 


Reverence of God a neceſſary ingredient of a religious 


Temper, ii. 478. —_ Sa 
Rewards of a future State owing to a Saviour, i. 128. 
Of virtuous Heathens different in kind and degree 
from thoſe injoyed by good Chriſtians, i. 129. [he 
expectation of them conliſtent with true Sincerity, 
. of | 8 


Scandal, the pro er Notion of it ſtated, i. 4 . 2 4 
Selden, Mr. his ſentiments on the Law of Nature, ii. 
Self- Acquaintance, a happy method of promoting our 
perfection in goodneſs, ii. 511. | by 
Self-Condemnation ſuppoſeth a freedom of will, i. 189. 


Self-Deceit, See Sincerity. e 
Self- Defence againſt Injuries, in what caſes conſiſtent 


with Juſtice, ii. 263265. Several other caſes on 
this ſubject reſolved, ii. 272—274. Mm 


Self-Improvement, wherein it conſiſts, ii. 498, 499. 


A proper regimen of the body neceſſary to it, ii. 
The eminent advantages of it diſplayed, 


409, 500. N r r: N 
ji. 506-508. Rules and directions for promotin 
it, ii. 5085 10. Aſſociating with the wiſe an 
good conducive to this end, it. 5 10, 514. Prayer 


for divine aſſiſtance, an effectual method of ad- 


vancing it, ii. 512. 


Self- Love, how far a Rule of Juſtice, ii. 350. Its pro- 


A 


per influence, and conſiſtency with Benevolence and 


Gratitude ſhewn, ii, 351, 352. | 


| S.. 


An Index of the principal Matters 


Ce f- Murtber, the reſult of impatience, ii. 184. Mr. 


Colher's reflex ions upon it, ii. 186, 187. Its in- 
conſiſtency with a juſt dependence upon God, ji, 
185. Allowed by the Heathen Philoſophers, ii. 
185, 528. Many Examples of it among the Ro- 
mans, ii. 528. TT 
Servitude, the caſe of it, in reſpect to Slaves and Cap- 
tives conſidered, ii. 421, | 
Shame, the influence of this paſſion explained, i. 368; 
Sharp, Abp. His ſentiments on a doubting conſcience 
conſidered, i. 460, 463, 470. | 
Sincerity an excelletit Vittue, and of great importance 


1 


= in Religion, ii. 153, 155. The foundation of all 


Morality, i. 30. It gives Reallty to Viftue, ii. 154. 
The reſpect it hath to Perſohs and Things, ii. 155. 
Is oppoſed to Self-Deceit, ii. 159. Implies alove of 
Truth, and is a ſecurity againft dangerous Errors, ii. 

160. Is not deſtroyed by a regard to future Rewards 


and Puniſhments, ii. 150. 


Sober-Mindedneſs a proper Expreſſion of Humility; it 


ORs. -.-. „ 
Cobriety regulates the affections towards Pleaſures, it. 
_ Its influence in moderating Self-Eſteem, ibid. 
ow it ſhould be expreſſed by our appearance, and 
| — of our purſuits and Converſation, ii. 206, 
208. | | | | 
Socrates, his directions to attain Sincerity, li. 165. 
Stoics, their notion of the chief Good ſhewn to be 
' groundleſs, i. 112. Their Doctrine, that all actions 
are equally good or evil, refuted, i. 262, 264. Their 
ſentiments concerning the Paſſions conſidered, i. 302, 
306. Their miſtakes in relation to Virtue and Pro- 
vidence, ii. 524. BY | 
Subjects, their duty to their Governors explained, ii: 
432, 434. 5 N : 
Submiſſion to the Will of God an eſſential duty of Pi- 
ety, ii. 437. 5 
Sucreſſion by Teſtament, in what cafes it is the ſource 
of Property, ii. 306. 
Superſtition aBruttive of true Piety, ii. 471. 


'Synge, Abp. his judicious Reflexions on the criminal 


Nature of Lying, ii. 328: | 5 
| | Taylor, | 
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Tah hr, Bp. his ſentiments pf the Right and Law of 
Nature examined, ii. 80, 


81. His judicious Re- 


5 Fats 1 , 
of SF, 444 . 


flexions on the iniquity of mental Reſervation, ii. 5 


3225 323. | 2 


Temperance, united with | Patience, comprehends, ac- bh; 
cording to the ancient Philoſophers, the chief duties 


of Morality, ii. 211. Hath reſpect to the whole 
Nature of Man, ii. 212. Forbids all unlawful plea- 
ſures, and exceſs in things lawful, ii. 215. Its influ- 
ence in directing the deſire, and injoymentof Riches, - 
ii. 218. It bridles the appetite for bodily and ſenſu- 
al pleaſure, ii. 226. The great excellency and ad- 
vantages of it with regard to the Mind and Body, ii. 
228, 230. An important branch of moral diſci- 
pline, ii. 595 8% TX toon 
Temple, Sir William, his deſcription of heroic Virtue, 
L153... 7 | hed 
Tillotſon, Abp. his directions for attaining Sincerity, ii. 
164, His notion of the rule of Virtue, i. 421. 
Toleration, and Liberty of Conſcience aſſerted and 
maintained, ii. 3 88 : 
Truth, the nature and diſtinctions. of this Virtue ex- 


emplified, ii. 319, 320. The injuſtice of violating 


it proved, ii. 323. 


af we . 
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Vice, its nature deſcribed, ii. 18. 
Virtue, a conformity to Reaſon, and ſeated in the Will, 
1. 110, 115. Its nature explained, i. 31, 43. ii. 
108. Is ſteady, fixed, uniform, and connected, ii. 
117, 120. he trueſt Decorum, and neceſſary to 
Happineſs, ii. 118, 119. Acquired by pains and 
exerciſe, ii. 221. Not owing chiefly to the fear of 
puniſhment, ii. 225. The Virtue or Vice of the 
ſame action incommunicable, i. 237. Frequent 
contemplations on its eſſential goodneſs, and vaſt 
importance, very conducive to our advancement in 


It, ii. 508, 509. 
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An Index of the principal Matters 1 


1 ie. wherein its criminal nature K. 


„354 
1 its lawfulneſs proved, 3 ii. 37. 


w 
Wada neceſſary to the regulation of the be pak . 


wana, Dr. his cenſure of Heathen Virtues re- 
marked, L 273. 

Will, its nature and acts e ae i. . 158, 161. Its 
freedom conſtitutes the Moral of our AQtions, i. 
160. See Liberty. ö 


* en, Mr. his excellent Remarks on the Wan- 
| guiſe of Adultery, ii. 391, 392 


1 


| Powe, AR his obſervation on n the aſcfulnek of fears 
1. 30+ 


Several TexTs of Livipeure natal; or 
oceaſionally referred to, in this Srerrgg. 
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